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PREFACE. 



The foUowiDg chapters contain, with large additions, notes, and 
references, the substance of a course of lectures on ancient Egyptian 
subjects recently delivered in the United Stat<J8 of America. While 
necessarily recasting the form of these lectures, I have to some ex- 
tent preserved the colloquial style — in the hope, I confess, of being 
the better remembered bv those who have heard them. 

For permission to reproduce various illustrations from the works 
of Professor Maspcro, MM. Perrot and Chipiez, Sir John Lubbock, 
and Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, I have to offer my grateful acknowledgments 
to Messrs. Grevel & Co., Chapman & Hall, Longmans, AVilliams <fe 
Norgate, and the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The reproductions from Mr. W. M. F. Petrie's series of original 
photographs are executed by special arrangement with Mr. Petrie. 



Amelia B. Edwards. 



Westbdrt-onTrtm, England, 
March, 189L 
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It may be said of some very old places, as 

of some very old books, that tliey are lii^s- 

tined to be forever new. The nearer ive 

approach thera. the raore remote they s 

the more we study them, the more we have 

yet to learn. Time augments mther than 

diminislies ttieir everlasting novelty; and to 

our descemlants of a thousiind yejirs hence 

it may safely l>e predicted that they will Ixi even 

more fascinating than to ourselves. This is true of 

many ancient lands, hut of no place is it so true as 

I^EgypL Our knowledge of how men lived and thought in 

e Vijley of the Xile live or six thousand years before the 

iriatiaa era is ever on the increase. It keeps [nice with the 

•eh of discovery, anil that mareli extends every year over 

1 wider area. Each season beholds the exploration of new 
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tules, ami ea<:-li explorer bus some new thing to t«U. 
Mariette bepan thirly yearn iigo. Masperu carried on and 
develojxyl ; and it \va» to Masj^Ws wis« liberality that tho 
Egypt Exploration Kund was indeliiod, in 18S3, for Uburty 
to pursue its work in the Itelta. In that j'ear tlie society 
despatched its tirat agvnl — M. Naville — ii|xtn its first cxpedi* 
tion; and sine*! ISS3 the French in Upi»ep Egj'pt, the Eng- 
lish in Lower Egypt, liavc labored Himultaneously to Itring 
to hght tho buried wealth of lliu most ancient of natitms. 
Thus tho work of discovery go«s on apace. Old trulfas re- 
ceive unox[)Ccted corrolx>ration ; old histories are judgud bj 
the light of new readings ; fresh wontlvrs aru diM-'loscd wbt 
erer the 8|»4]e of the digger strikes new ground. The J 
t«reat novor Hags — the subject never palls u|>on iis— the t 
is never exhausted. 

I will go yet further, ami say that this mine is proctf- 
cally inexhaustible. Consider, for instance, tho incredible 
number and riches of the toml>s of ancient Kgypt, and tb« 
immense {)opidation of. the Nile Valley in the times of tlie 
Pharaohs. That immense population continned during a 
riod of between four and live tliouiiand years to embalm a 
secrete their dead, interring with them, act-onling to 1 
customs uf siicci«siru egxtchs, funerary statute vases, ' 
ons, amiUets. iiiscrihed tableta. jewels, furniiure, foo<l, staSI 
aniclot of npjHirel. such as sandals, oombs, hair-pins, and even 
wigs; implements, and written documents on pajtynis. leath- 
er, and linen, ('onceive, thon. what must U' tho numlier of 
those sepulchres, of th<we mummies, of those buried treasures I 
The cemeteries of Thebes and Memphis and Abydos bnro en* 
richeat all the museums of Kura[M', and are not yet worked 
out. Tho uno|M'ned mounds of Middle an<l Lower Egypt, 
and the uncxplore<) valleys of thi> Libyan range, undoubt- 
edly eoDceal tens of thouttands of tomlut which yet await U 
ocitmtiQe. or nnscienlitlc, plunderer 

Tlie Ute T>r. Birch — a cautious man. and the last i 
t])«* world to uxaggerato — eatimatecl tho number of c 
ei]ii«Um««l during two tbfHiund seven hundred yeara ail 
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less than 420,000,000. But recent discoveriea{') compel ug to 
assign 47U0 instead of 2700 years for the observance of this 
rite ; which, calculated after the same rate, brings us to a 
gigantic total of 731,000,000 
of mummies. The majority 
of these were, of course, 
mere slaves and peasants, 
rudely embalmed and buried 
in common graves; but even 
so, we may be very certain 
that the time can never come 
when quarried rock and 
drifted sand shall have yield- 
ed all the noble and wealthy 
dead, and all their riches. 
The Oreek, the Eoman, the 
mediieval Arab, the modem 
Arab, the Copt, the Turk, 
and the European archfeolo- 
gist have ravaged the soil, 
but the harvest is still un- 
diminished ; and although 
" mummy was sold for bal- 
sam" in Sir Thomas 
Browne's day, and has been 
exported for manure in our 
own,(') there are probably 
at this moment more ancient Egyptians under the soil of 
Egypt than there are living men and women above it. 

It has been aptly said that all Egypt is but the fagade of 
an immense sepulchre. This is literally true ; for the ter- 
raced clifFs that hem in the Nile to east and west, and the 
rocky bed of the desert beneath our feet, are everywhere 
honey-combed with tombs. But this is not all. The very 
towns in which those vanished generations lived their busy 
lives, the houses in which they dwelt, the temples in which 
they worshipped, are as much entombed as their former in- 




EgjptiHD Uu9«uii] tl Ghizeli, ig one of 
several Bimilar wiga buried with ilie 
muminy of Princess Keaikhonsu, a 
royal ladjof the Ttenty-flpst Dynasij. 
uliuse mortal remnias and person.il 
adornments were discovered in 1881, 
in the fftmoUB thiiU of the Prie»t 
Kings at Dayr-el-Buhari. Each nig 
was encloaed in a little hamper of 
plaited palm-fibre. 
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habitants. What the ancient Egyptians did for their dead. 
Time has done for their cities. All who run and read hare 
heard of the mounds of Memphis, of Bubastis, of Tanis, and 
of other famous capitals ; but few have, jierhaps, any very 
distinct idea of how these mounds came to be fomieil, or even 
of what they are like. To what shall I compare them < I can 
think of nothing which even distantly resembles them unless 
it be an ant-hill. These giant ant-hills are scattered all over 
the face of the countrv, and thickest of all in the Delta. Thev 
are the first objects that excite the traveller's curiosity when 
he turns his back upon Alexandria and his face towanls 
Cairo. He looks out of the window of the railway carriage, 
and yonder, a mile or so off in the midst of the cotton-iields, 
he sees a hufj:e, irre^cular brown tumulus, some fiftv or sixtv 
feet in height, i)erfectly bare of vegetation, which looks as 
if it might cover fifteen or twenty acres of ground. This 
strange apparition is no sooner left behind than two or three 
more, some smaller, some larger, come into sight ; an<l so on 
all the wav to Cairo. At first he can scarcelv lx?lieve that 
each contains the dead bones of an ancient town. When he 
comes to tmvel farther and know the country l>etter, he dis- 
covei's that these mounds are to l>e reckoned not bv scores 
but bv hundreds. So numerous are thev that manv a dis- 
trict of the Delta, if UKxlclled in relief, might l)e taken for a 
niisod map of some volcanic centre, such as the chain of the 
Puy de Dume, in Auvergne. 

Some mounds are of gix»at extent. The mounds of Tanis, 
for instance, cover no less than forty acres; but then Tanis 
<bi*ltt*r known, |>erhaps, by its scTiptural name, Zo^in) was 
a vi'rv important city, and more than once was the chosen 
capital of iln» empire. Others are so small that they can 
scar«'t*ly repnsent anythin;^ but hamlets or forlifieil jMjsts. 

lliir whv, it mav be askt^l, liave these i>hires, instead of fall- 
in;: into heajH of ruin, 1m come converted into mounds^ Yka 
tin* simple reas«m that the material of which they were con- 
struet<Ml was mere earth, and so to earth thev have returned. 
Lilvt* the Arab fellah of the i)resent day, the Egyptian of 
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five or six thousand years ago built his house of mud bricks 
mixed with a little chopped straw, and dried in the sun. The 
houses of the rich — built of the same material — were plas- 
tered and stuccoed, the walls and ceilings being decorated 
with elaborate polychrome designs, and the exterior relieved 
by light wooden colonnades and balcx)nies. The huts of the 
poor were much the same as they are now — mere beehives 
of brown clay, which crumble slowly away in dry weather, 
and melt if it rains. Easily built and easily replaced, they 
were constantly falling out of repair, being levelled to the 
ground, trodden down, and rebuilt. ThuSj each new house 
rose upon the ruins of the old one ; and every time the proc- 
ess was repeated, a higher elevation was obtained for the 
foundation. In a country subject to annual inundation this 
in itself was an important advantage ; and so, in the course of 
ages, what was probably a mere rising ground when first the 
town was founded, became a lofty hill, visible for miles across 
the plain. 

Kightly to understand what I will venture to call the geo- 
logical strata of an Egyptian mound, it is, however, necessary 
to have some idea of the processes of its growth and decay. 
These processes were everywhere the same ; and if I attempt 
to sketch the history of a typical site, it must at the same 
time be remembered that my description represents no one 
mound in particular, but that it applies, in a general sense, 
to all. 

We will suppose our typical mound to be situate in the 
Delta — possibly in the old Land of Goshen — and we will in 
imagination go back to that distant time when as yet the 
site was a mere barren sand-hill rising some twenty feet 
above the level of the soil. These sand -hillocks are the 
last visible vestiges of the old ocean-bed which underlies the 
whole of the Delta, beginning at Kalyub, about ten miles 
below Cairo, and widening out like a gigantic fan to Alex- 
andria on the western coast, to Damietta on the east. Now, 
the entire Delta is one vast deposit of mud annually brought 
down by the inundation of the Nile, and in the course of 
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ages this mud has driven the sea back inch by inch, fo< 
foot, for a distance of more than one hundred miles. 
san<l-hill9, which were fonn«rly under the sea, are oaIIm 
the Arabs "GezJreh," or ishinds; and tliey weto nato: 
resorted to by the earliest noniiulic tribes as places of r 
for themselves and their Hoclcs during the season of 1 
inundation. For the same reason, they became the slta 
the first settlements. Every ancient ruin, every mound, t 
modem town and village in the Delta rests on a sandy ( 
nence which once ui^n a time was covered by Ibo f 
waters of tb« Mediterranean. 

Here, then, ou an irregular platform of yellow santl | 
roumlcd by rich pastures in winter and summer, and by ti 
bid floods in autumn, a few half- barbarous shepherds c 
their primitive huta of wattle and daub ; and here they I 
np a rude altar, consisting probably of a single np 
stone brought with much labor and difficulty from tlio i 
est point of the eastern or western cliffs. By-and-by, ll 
or their descendants enclose that altar in a little mud-fa 
shrine roofetl over with palm branches, and wall in a | 
rounding space of holy ground. 

As the centuries roll on, this first rude sanctuary gtrn 
place to a more ambitious structure built of stone; and to 
this structure successive generations add oourt-yanls, porti- 
cos, colonnades, gattvways, obelisks, and statues in such nam- 
ber that by the time of the Nineteenth Dynasty — that is to 
say, about the time of the Oppression and the Exoilus — the 
temple covers an area as large as St. I'eter's at Rome. Id 
the meanwhile, the level of the inhabited parts of the toim 
has been steadily rising, and the crude-brick dweUings of 
the townsfolk— upruisod like a coral-reef by the perpetoal 
deposition of building-rubbish— have attained so great an 
elevation that the temple actually stands in a deep hoUov 
in the middle of the city, as if erectetl in the crater of an tx- 
tinct volcano. Such was the condition of the great Tcmplo of 
Bubastis when visitwl by Herodotus in the fifth century b 
Christ ; and such, to this day, is the condition of tba c 
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cent Temple of Edf A, excavated twenty years ago by Mariette. 
Here the mound has been cut away all round the building, 
which stands on the paved level of the ancient city, forty feet 
below the spot from which one first looks down upon it. 

We have thus far traced the history of our typical mound 
from its first rude beginnings to the apex of its prosperity. 
As time goes on, however, and the last native Dynasties ex- 
pire, the trade of the community languishes, the population 
dwindles, and the temple falls out of repair. Then comes 
the prosperous period of Greek rule. Commerce and letters 
revive, and the Ptolemies repair the temple, or perhaps re- 
build it. Next comes the Roman period, closely followed by 
the introduction of Christianity ; and by-and-by, when the 
national religion is proscribed, a community of Coptic monks 
take possession of the grand old building, converting its 
chambers into cells, and its portico into a Christian church. 
The town now overflows into what was once the sacred 
area. Mud huts are plastered between sculptured walls and 
painted columns, and the ground begins to rise in and 
about the temple as formerly it had risen outside the en- 
closure. Ere long the monks, weary of living at the bot- 
tom of a pit, proceed to erect a new monastery in one of 
the suburbs. The temple, therefore, is partly pulled down 
for building material ; and its desecrated ruins, which now 
constitute the poorest and most crowded quarter of the city, 
become gradually choked within and without. At last, 
even the roof is converted into a maze of huts and stables 
swarming with human beings, poultry, dogs, kine, asses, 
pigeons, and vermin. Thus, in process of time, the whole 
building becomes buried, and its very site is forgotten. A 
few centuries later the town is devastated by some great 
calamity of plague or war, and, after an existence of perhaps 
five thousand years, is finally deserted. Then the crude- 
brick shells of itg latest habitations crumble away, and 
what was once a busy city clustered round a splendid tem- 
ple, ends by becoming a heap of desolate, unsightly mounds 
strewn with innumerable potsherds. 
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8ucl] are the constituent parts of my typical mound ; 
all the moamU of Eg>'pt are but Tunnliuns ti[Km this od« 
originul theme. 

A moiiml is a concrete piece of liistory : ami. giren tiie 
date of its first an<) last oliaptcrs. nothing is easier tbau to 
preilict what may be found in it. I,et us now excavate tliia 
typical moonil. which began with prehistoric Eg^^pt, and 
ended, proliably. about Anao Domini Gull. The explorer who 
should sink a vertical shufi through the Iieart of the mass 
would cut through Ihu relics of one hundred and »ixty-eigfat 
generations of men. It would not be one town which he 
would lay open; it would bean immense succession of towns, 
stratum above stratum, with a Bemi'l)arbarian settlement at 
the iHittiim and a Christian t^iwn at the top. Amid the 
cnked dust and rubbish of that Christian toxvn ho would find 
little terra-cotta lamps of the old claJisical shape. stAmped 
with the palm or cross. And he would Und Roman coins, 
Gnostic gems, and potsherds scribbled over with Coptic^ 
Gn>ek, and demotic memoranda. Here, too — hidden " 

perhaps, in an earthen jnr, in the evil days of religiooa 
secution — he might hope to find a copy of the 
Coptic translation of tbu Scriptures, or a |tric«le» second 
century cotlex of the New Testament. 

Xext Iteidw this, in strata of the fireek perio*!, he would 
lind ixrins of the ITolemies, Greek and Kgv'ptian inturiptions, 
Greek and Egyptian [lapyri, images of Greek and Kgj-ptian 
gods, and works of art in the Gnwso- Egyptian and pure 
Greek styles. Among other possible treasures might lie dis- 
covered HCopy of Manetho's IJistory of Egypt, or some of the 
lost maslerpieees of the Greek poets. Still working down- 
ward, he would come upon evidences of various i>eriods of 
fon!ign ron<]unst, in the form of Persian and Assyrian tab- 
lets; and below these, in strata of the Saite time, would be 
found exquisite works of art in bn>nze. sculpture, and per- 
sonal ortuimentB. Even when so low down as the Xineteenth 
Dynast T'-the gnnd epoch of Ramwcs the Great — we ara 
Dot yet half thrungb uar mound. Coder the chibrls of that 
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sumptuous period we may find traces of the Hyks6s, or Shep- 
herd Kings — those mysterious invaders of Mongolian type 
who ruled Egypt for five hundred years. Below this again, 
we come upon relics of the magnificent Twelfth Dynasty ; 
and so on down to the time of the Pyramid Kings, when we 
should find scarabs of Pepi, Unas, Khafra, and Khufu, and 
perhaps even of Mena himself ! Nor must the temple bur- 
ied in the heart of our mound be forgotten — a temple of 
which, perhaps, no two stones are left standing the one upon 
the other, but which, nevertheless, is rich in broken statues 
of Kings and gods, and in fragmentary records of victories 
and treaties, calendars of feasts, and votive inscriptions. 

This sketch, however, is a mere outline of possibilities. 
No mound would be likely to yield all these consecutive 
links of history. Some would be found in one mound, and 
some in another. There are mounds and mounds. Exca- 
vation is a lottery, and the prizes vary in number and value. 
Excepting, of course, the second century codex and the copy 
of Manetho's History, almost every object which I have 
named as likely to be discovered in my typical mound has, 
however, actually been found in different places and at dif- 
ferent times. I have myself picked up terra - cotta lamps 
stamped with early Christian emblems on the mounds of 
Memphis, inscribed potsherds in Nubia, scraps of beautiful 
blue-glazed ware at Denderah, mummy -bandages in the tombs 
of Thebes, and fragments of exquisite alabaster cups and 
bowls in the shadow of the Great Sphinx at Ghizeh. The 
mountain-slopes of Siut are strewn with cerement wrappings, 
and the debris of mummies broken up for the sake of their 
funerary amulets by the predatory Arabs ; and there is not 
an ancient burial-ground, or mound, or ruined temple in 
Egypt where the traveller who has patience enough to grub 
under the soil beneath his feet may not find relics of the 
dead and gone past. 

The Valley of the Nile is, in short, one great museum, of 
which the contents are perhaps one-third or one-fourth part 
only above ground. The rest is all below the surface, wait- 
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ing to be discovered, Whether you go up the great riTWi 
or strike off to east or west across the desert, your horixoo 
is always ItouDiitHl by mounds, or by ruins, or by niaices 
of inountninK boney-combcd with tombs. If yoa but stamp 
your foot upon the sands, you know that it probaldy 
awakens an echo in some dark vault or corridor, unlruddeo 
of man for three or four thousand years. The mummied 
generations are everywhere — in the bowels of the mountains, 
in the faces of the cliffs, in the rock-cut labyrinths which 
underlie the surface of the desert. Exploration in sncfa a 
land as Ibis is a kind of chose. Vou think that you liare dis- 
covered a scent. You follow it ; you lose it ; you find it again. 
Yon go through every phase of suspense, excitement, hope, 
disap]K)iatnient, exultation. The explorer has need of all 
his wits, and he learns to use theiu with the keenness <; 
North American Indian. 

Hero his quick eye notes a dejiression in the soil, a 
nealh the sandy surface he detects somelhing like the % _ 
outline of a vast chess-board. Do these indicate ibo fottnda- 
tions of a building t Farther on the ground Is strewn with 
splinters of limestone. I)o ihey mark the wreck of a tombt 
Yonder the mountain-side is seamed with lieda of calcareous 
deiHHtil. layer above layer; but at one point the cIilT is broken 
clear away, and this escarpment, whether natural or artiBcutl, 
is marked by a pile of fallen blocks an<l debris. Is this nn 
accident of nature, or does it mark the entrance to some 
hitherto undiscovered sepulchre i Ucre, again, is a myaten- 
ous sign cut on the face of n cliff, nnd hero another, and ao* 
other. What do these tlgures mean 1 Do they point the 
way to some cavern full of treasure hidden away tboosands 
of years ago, and has the rock been " blazed," as the Cana- 
dian settler blazed the fureat -trees, that be may know bow to , 
retrace his steps i 

The slenderest clew may lead to g«iod-forlune, and ^ 
inch of the way is full of vague suggesiioris. 

At last, guided half by experience, half by instinci^ 
cx|ilorer decides on a spot and calls up bis workmen. 
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come — ^perhaps a dozen half-naked Arabs and some fifteen 
or twenty children — the men armed with short picks, the 
children with baskets in which to carry away the rubbish. 
A hole is dug, the sand is cleared away, the stony bed of the 
desert is reached, and there, 'just below the feet of the dig- 
gers, a square opening is seen in the rock. There is a shout 
of rejoicing. More men are called up, and the work begins 
in earnest. The shaft, however, is choked with sand and 
mud. A little lower down, and it is filled with a sort of 
concrete composed of chips of limestone, pebbles, sand, and 
water, which is almost as compact as the native rock. The 
men get down to a depth of six, twelve, fifteen, twenty feet. 
The baskets are now loaded at the bottom and hauled up, 
generally spilling half their contents by the way. 

At last the sun goes down ; twilight comes up apace ; and 
the bottom of the square black funnel seems as far off as ever. 
Then the men trudge off to their homes, followed by the 
tired children ; and the explorer suddenly finds out that he 
has had nothing to eat since seven o'clock in the morning, 
and that he has a furious headache. He goes back, however, 
at the same hour next morning, and for as many next morn- 
ings as need be till the end is reached. That may not be 
for a week or a fortnight. Some tomb-pits are from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty feet deep ; and some pits lead to 
a subterraneous passage another hundred or hundred and 
fifty feet long, which has to be cleared before the sepul- 
chral chamber can be entered. When that long - looked-for 
moment comes at last, the explorer trusts himself to the 
rope — a flimsy twist of palm fibre, which becomes visibly 
thinner from the strain — and goes down as if into a mine. 

What will he find to reward him for time spent and pa- 
tience wearied ? Who shall say ? Perhaps a great nobleman 
of the time of Thothmes III. or of Rameses the Great, lying 
in state, just as they left him there three thousand years ago, 
enclosed in three coflBns gorgeous with gold and colors ; his 
carven staff, his damascened battle-axe, his alabaster vases, 
his libation vessels, and his '^ funeral baked meats," all un- 
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touche<l and awaiting his resurrection. For so lie the royal 
and noble dead of those foregone days : 

** Cased in cedar and wrapped in a sacred f;^l(>om ; 
Swathed in linen and precious unguents old ; 
Painted witli cinnabar and rich with gold. 
Silent they rest in solemn salvalory, 
Sealed from the moth and the owl and the flitter mouse. 
Each with liis name on his breast." 

Or j)erhaj)s the explorer may find only a broken coffin, 
some fragments of mummy-cloth, and a handful of bones. 
Tlie Arabs or the Itomans, the (Treeks or the Persians, or 
l)erhai)3 the ancient Egyptians themselves, have been there 
l>efore him, and all the burie<l treasuivs —the arms, the jew- 
els, the amulets, the papyri — are gone. 

Vet, even so, there may Ik* an inscription can'ed on one of 
the walls or pass;tges which alone is worth all the cost of 
o|)enin*^ the tomb. It may |K)ssibly 1h> a new chapter of 
"The l><H>k of the Dead"; or a ^enealo^cal table of the 
family of the deceastMl, ivstorinj^ s<.)me lost link in a royal 
Dynasty; or }M»rha])s a few lines scnitcheil by an ancient 
(ircek or IJoiuan tourist who hap|)c»ntMl to In? there when the 
tomb was plun<lere<l in tin* days of the l^tolemies or the 
Ca^siiis. Tlic traveUer of old<»n time was as fond of leaving 
liis auto<rni|d) on the monuments as any (\K>k*s timrist of 
to-ilay, antl an ancit^nt trjivelliT's [fratfitn may 1h» of great his- 
t^M'ical int<'ri»st. Tlirexplon^r who .shouhl lind tlie autograph 
of lI<M*(Mlotus or IMato would fiM^I that he had made i\ discov- 
ery Worth at l<»a>t as murh as a jKtpyrus, and nu^re than a 
*^nH\ many mummit's. 

Such an exploration as I havt* just des(Til>e<l wouhl lielong 
to rp|H'r K;:ypt. whrn* thf ruins jin* all alnive gnmnd, and 
whiMf tin* explorer s objin-t is mainly to discover sul>ternine- 
ous tombs.* In Lower K«:ypt, his work assumes a ({uite dif- 



• This (]rtrri|iUoii ifrorii pairi' \1 to \y.\'Z*- Hi «»r hii i'X|>lora(i<»n in Upprr 
Kirypt is n fn*«* ii<iaf»i:iiiMii fri»iii u pri^siiirr in IVufrsMir M;i>|M*ri)'« ail«lre«(t. 
delivereil to the i»U|»il> of the Lvctt: llunri I2'***tre in .VujjiM, ISS7. 
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torent character. There he has to deal ciiiefly with moundB 
— huge rubbish-heapa fruin twenty to sixty or seventy feet 
in heiglit— which extend over many a^res. and mark the sites 
of desertwi and fnrgotLen cities. Tlio labor here ia all above 
the surface; but it is none llie less difficult on that account, 
and none tlie less costly, Tlie work of the Egypt Exploi 




Tell N'eb«hpli in h*re sliown bb <I Hiipeirrd nt IliU clnse nr Kr. Pelrie'* i-mtiit\<nii, 

Ule (pot iplrclej for e»c«r4 linn liring the shv nf the great pvlon ptlp-wnv in od- 

I *uMe pf llie t«iipl« tiiina. The hlnck grinile cphinx (IipuHhk) ii neon in mid- 

^^^Jit ^itoDce to Ml ; and in ihe coiiiir. un tlin piltie nf iIiIe irrniip ft (iiiiia. Ivlng 

^^^^bn \U tiglit lide. dm; lie dElw-leil tliu seated culossal slnlue of K^iiitw^ II. 

^^^p Fnni). for instance, has hitherto been restricted to the 
Delta, ami its (excavations have all been exciivations of 
mounds. I know, therefore, only too well what unnianage- 
,*Me and expensive articles they are. and how heavily they 
^he energies and health of the explorer. 
1 mound mav be situate some fifteen or twenty miles 
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from the nearest railway station, market-town, or post-offl 
It may be iti a district su tbinly ]>o[)uLituiJ that tbo woric- 
iiieri liiLVO U) bo hired from a distance, anil are obliged to 
cump out in the o]>eD desert. Lon^ after the annual innn- 
dation has su)>3i(led south of Cairo a mound in the Delta 
may In) Hurrbundeti by unwholesome swamju, and be B 
proacliablo except by the higher order of amphibia, i 
the cx|>loror and bin followers. 

When Mr. Petrie and Mr. Oritflth went to Tell Nob< 
in the month of Kehniary, lS8tl, ihsy literally landed on a 
unknown island in the Ensteni Delta, far from the Nile, far 
from the Mediterranean, and farther atill from the GaU cl 
Suez. Thin statement, if unexplained, might well be receind 
with |>olito inerodulity ; but it is literally true. 

The winter iloods were still out ; the luarehcs wore lakes: 
the desert was rand; the roa^U were under water. Mr. Pclrii-, 
coming from the westward by canat-l>oat, found himself pat 
ashore, with three miles of swamp (including a canal, which 
he waded) between himself and his destination. Mr. Griffith, 
coming from the 8oatli-e««t, encount^rrvd worse swamps, and 
a cunal txjth wider and deejxrr, which he was obligwl to 
swim. To the southward, to the northwani, it waa all tbc 
same-^n'ater and sand, water and mud, water and marsh. 
On this dreary island the two explorers lived and labored for 
some eight or ten weeks, and it was not till the last month of 
their sojourn that llio surrotmding eoimtry Ijpcarae really dry. 
Nor could they be said, meanwhile, to have lived in the Up 
of luxury. They were lodgeil in a guest-ehamber attoclHsd 
to the hontke of the Sheikh of Ncbesheh. who roile into the 
room every evening on his donkey an<l |>aid them a \4sit of 
two liouna. This room was of large size, with an eortbeo 
floor strongly impregnated with wilt, and always damp. Alt 
ftarthen divan, under which the rals burrowed m legions, ran 
round the walls; and Uie ceiling wax made of palm tmnka. 
along which the said rats ran upsideilown with alarming 
activity from sunset till dawn. 

Like many phtces in Egypt, modern as well a.s ancietit, this 
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mound rejoiced in a variety of names, being known as Tell 
Xebesheh, alias Tell Bedawi, alias Tell Farun. The first is 
the name of the modem village; the second means "the 
mound of the Bedouin"; the third (perpetuating, perhaps, 
an echo of old tradition) means "the mound of the Pha- 
raoh." " The mound of graves " would be a better name 
than any of these, for the place proved to be a vast and very 
ancient cemeterj'^, the level of which had been raised from 
age to age by successive strata of interments. Moreover, it 
was a large mound ; so large that, besides the above-named 
cemetery, it contained the remains of two ancient towns and 
the site of a temple. The temple occupied the eastern ex- 
tremity of the mound, and was formerly surrounded by n 
sacred enclosure about six hundred feet square. 

Now this cemetery turned out to be a very curious place, 
quite unlike the cemeteries of Memphis, Abydos, and Thebes. 
It consisted of an immense number of small chambers, or 
isolated groups of chambers, scattered irregularly over a 
sandy plain. These were built of unbaked brick and roofed 
with barrel-vaulting. Some of the largest were cased (or lined, 
if subterranean) with limestone. These tomb-chambers dated 
from about the period of the Twentieth Dj'^nasty. In later 
times — in the sixth century b.c, and after — large blocks of 
about a dozen chambers became frequent. These tombs had 
nearly all been pillaged in early times, so that in a hundred 
only half a dozen bodies were found ; and not only had the 
chambers fallen to decay, but they had been levelled, and oth- 
ers built on them, so that three or four successive occupa- 
tions of the same ground might be traced. In some of these 
vaults Mr. Petrie found quantities of bones indiscriminately 
piled, not as if they had been thrown in by spoilers or tomb- 
breakers, but as if they had been dug up en masse from some 
other site, and reinterred without ceremonv. 

In one of the earlier tombs no fewer than two hun- 
dred uninscribed funerary statuettes in green-glazed pottery 
were found ; and in another some thirty thousand beads of 
glass, silver, and lapis lazuli. Bronze spear-heads, amulets, 
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scarabs, etc., were also turned up in considerable numn 
Last, but in point of interest certainly not least, came the 
discovery of tiro sets of masonic deposits under the cornen 
of an unimportant building in the cemetery. These oongist- 
ed of miniature mortars, corn-rubbers, and specimen pkqiiet 
of materials used in tbe building, such as glazed-wan, ra* 
rious-colored marbles, jasper, and the like. 

A magnificent gray granite sarcophagus inscribed for a 
prince and priest of the Twenty-sixih Dynasty, and part of 
a limestone statue dedicated to Uarpakhrat, the "child Hu- 
rus." whoso legendary birthplace was in tliese Delta ouusb- 
lands. yielded the Egyptian name of this site, which repiv- 
eented all that rcmaineil of the ancient city of Am; while 
among other valuable monuments exhumed in the coane oC 
the excavations were a black granite altar of the reign of 
Amenemhat II., third Pharaoh of the great Twelfth Dynu- 
ty; two thrones in red sandstone, belonging to statues of 
royal personages of the same line; a colossal scatt-d statue 
of Kamitsos II., in black granite; and, most interesting of 
all.a heudlt^s black granite sphinx.C) njton which sucoenifw 
I'baraohs had engraved their cartouches, or royal orals, each 
in turn erasing the names and titles of his predecessors. The 
description of this granite palimpsest is best given in Mr. 
Petrio's own words, as written iu his wiwkly report i 
time of the discovery : 

"Ori^mUly made under the Twelfth Dynasty, to j 
by the style, it has erased cartoache* on the cheet, b 
the paws, on each shoulder, on the right flank {the left being 
broken a^ray). and, sixthly, an erased inscription around the 
base. Besides these, two legible inscriptions remain— tuune- 
ly, the cnrtouchu of Seti II. on the chest, and the cartooobea 
of Sot-nekht [Rameses I.] on the left shoulder." 

If. howevt;r, statues and inscriptions and funerary troaa- 
urea are the rewanl <if the explorer, he pays amply for that 
reward in personal discomfort, and sometimes even in aotnal 
privation. At Tell Defenneh, whor« Mr. Pctrie made his oel* 
ebnued discovery of the ruins of " Pharaoh's House at Tab- 
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panhes," tbere were greater hardships to be borne than at 
Teil ^ebesheh. Here the mounds were hemmed in between 
a barren desert and a brackish lake; there was no fowl pur- 
chasable nearer than Zagazig, some fifteen miles distant, 




I moand, cienriicd liy U. Nvvtlle In ISST, gir«e an exoelleal Idea o( a niaaiid 
pich Ills been cut kiid Mved nwav b; mm; gcncnlio'ia of Arab luiflbandm^ti. 
M whale mnniid was uri|;lii;illy a hnmngeiieoua wau of tlie liiiiglit of ibe near- 
n mua, nliich U scaled Zj Ibu small liuiuatl flgurtis u> llie l«lt of tlie picture. 



I the water was barely drinkable. The diggers lived on 
ffere lentils, and in default of any shelter from the burning 
sun of mid-day and the cold cliills of midnight, they dug out 
burrows for themselves in the sand -hillocks, and roofed them 
0%-er with tamarisk boughs. Mr. Petrie, of course, had his 
tent; but in the matter of food he was not much better off 
than his Arabs, having only biscuits and tinned vegetables 
ihis scanty larder. 

Khen Mr. Petrie, Mr. Griffith, and Mr. Ernest Gardner 
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were working all three together at Naukratis they d'v 
the work ; one supcrip lending thu excavation of the Tetnjde 
of Aphrodite, another the excavatiou of the ancient town, 
and the third the excavation of the cemetery. Then uroae a 
very important (juestion — which should undertake the cook- 
ing, and which should do the washing-up? Now the vork 
in the town was the heaviest, bo he who took the heaviest 
task could not also bo the cook. The cemetery, again, vras 
a long way off, and the cook could not therefore go to and 
fro between the camp and the cemetery. The temple, tboogfa 
requiring great care and attention, was really the lightest 
work; so it was finally agreed that the town Kbould take 
life easily when not on duty in the diggings, that the icmiile 
should do the cooking, and that the cemetery should do the 
washing-up. 

The explorer, of all men, must " scorn delighta and 
laborious days." Ilis day must begin at sunrise, whea 
workmen arc due. First he must go round and aasign to 
worker his individual task, booking every man's name u be 
Domes in: this takes perliap» one hour and a half. IIo then 
goes to his tent and has breakfast, and after breakfatf be 
makes his second round. He now helps, perhaps, to more ■ 
huge block or two, stirs up the lazy digger, catches a pilferer 
in the act and dismistfes him. separates gossips, copies inscrxp- 
tions^ or takes phoIogra]>h8, with the sun blazing overfaead 
and the thermonictor standing at ^9" in the shade. Id the 
evening he writes reports, journals, and letters; clasftifies and 
catalogues the objects dbcovered during the day ; draws pUiu. 
makes up his accounts, and so forth. At last be goes to Ited. 
dead tired, and is kept awake half the night by pretlatorr 
rats. mice, and other "small deer." vVt Tanis the mice were 
simply unbearable. Being field-mice, they would not walk 
into traps like civilized mice, so the explorer's only resoaroe 
was to burn a nighl-lighl and shoot them. Now to lie in 
be^l and shoot mice with a revolver is surely a. form of tpOft 
•xclusirely reserve<l for the explorer in Egypt. FliM, of 
■ course, are legion, and the white ant is a perjietaal plague ct 
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the first water. Besides a way they have of transportiDg 
biscuits, dat(?3, coffee, sugar, and all sorts of portable provi- 
sions to their own private I'esidences, these. horrid insects 
have an abnormal appetite for paper, and consume reports, 
correspondence, and even hieroglyphic dictionaries as ea- 
gerly as young ladies devour novels and romances. 

The great tielil of arch£Bological exploration in Egypt is 
not by any means an easy field to cultivate. The ground 

a gone to waste for hundreds, perha{>s tboasands, of years, 
I become sheer wildornesB; and he who would hope to 
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to make an explorer of the ri^ht sort — etill less of tho kind 
of life he is wont to lead when eng«ge<l in the work of «x- 
ploration. They know that he g^K-s lo Egypt just as 
Noveinl)er fogs are coming on, and tliat he thereby 
our miaerable English winter. They also know that 
in a tCQt, ami that ht> 8[>entls his time in "discovering thii 
Now what can be more rouiantio than life in n tont 
what can iK)Ssil)ly be more charming than " dMcovorit^ 
things*" They may not Ik) very clear as lo the nad 
the "things" in question; but they, at nil eveuta, coi 
of his life as a series of delightful surpriRes, and of hit 
as the favorite of fortune, having but to dip his hand 
sort of arcliUMjlogical lottery-box, and take out nothing bat 
prizes. Uf the jii<lgment, the patienee, tho skill whic]) am 
nee4led in the mere selection of a site for excavation ; of the 
vigilance which has to Iw exercise<] while the excavations are 
in progress; of the lirm but good-humored authority reqai- 
Bite for the control of a largo body of Oriental laborcre^ 
the mngu of knowletlgc indi8|>enxa)jle for the interprel 
and cla8si lication of the objects which may be disco' 
the outside jiubtic has no more conception than 1 ha\ 
the ijualities and tmining nen-ssary for the command 
iron-clud. 

In the first place, the explorer in Egj-pt must havo 
knowledge of collcxjuial Ambic, no small Blinrt' of di[>lomatio 
tact, a strong will, an equable tenqier, and a good consti- 
tution. It is important that he should bo well acquainted 
with Kgyptian, liiblicnl, Babylonian, Assyrian. Oreek, and 
Roman history; for the annals of these nations continuaUjr 
overUp, or are dovetailed into one another, and the ex| 
is at any time likely to ct>mo u[ion cuneifonn tabletn «i 
havo ktely been found in large numlfers at Tell el Al _ 

in L'pper Egypt ; or upon n-lics of the Hebrews, such as Um 
ancient Jewish cemetery di»eovere<l by M. Naville at Tell 
el YaliAdieh. in [/>wer Egj-pt, in 1H87 ; or ui>on Oreok docn- 
, nutnta, Oreek piiltery, and (inwk ternt-cotlas, snch as lure 
I nn-anled the Ubora of Mr. Potrie, )lr. (iritltth, and Mr. 
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Ernest Gardner at Naukratis, in the Eastern Delta. Frag- 
ments of Iloraer, Alcieus, Sappho, and other Greek poets 
have been found from time to time in Egypt during the pres- 
ent century, some scribbled on 
potsherds and some written on 
papyrus. (') It is not three years 
since ilr. Petrie found a com- 
plete copy of the Second Book 
of the " Iliad," written on ])apy- 
rus in most beautiful uncial 
Greek by a scribe of the second 
century after Christ, and buried 
under the head of a woman in 
the Gneco- Egyptian necropolis 
of Hawara, in the Fayum. The 
wonmn had apparently been 
young and beautiful. Ker teeth 
were small and regular, and her 
long, silky black hair had been 
cut off and laid in a thick coil 
upon her breast. Was she a 

Greek, or was she an Egyptian lady learned in the language 
of the schools? We know not. There was no inscription to 
tell of her nationality or her name. We only know that she 
was young and fair, and that she so loved her Homer that it 
was buried with her in the grave. Iler head and her beau- 
tiful black hair are now m tlie Ethnographical Department 
of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, and 
her precious papyrus is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

To appreciate and report upon such a find as this, or upon 
the inscriptions discovered at Naukratis, the explorer must, 
of course, be a fairly competent Greek scholar. 

Still more of course must he be sufficiently conversant 
with the ancient Egyptian language to translate anj' hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions which he may discover. A knowledge 
of trigonometry, though not absolutely indispensable, is of 
value in surveying sites and determining ancient levels. 
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But, above all, the explorer raust be a good "alUroand 
chieologiBt. 

Xow, does the world^meaning thereby the great body o( 
cultivated readers — at all realize what it is to be a gocxl " all- 
round" archaKttogist { It must be remembered, Ui-st nt all, 
what that science is, or rulber tbat aggregate of sciencv*, 
which goes by the name of Archa.'ology. AWn* 1 uked 
to dellno it, I should reply that archa><»logy is that scictire 
which enables us to register and clasiaify our knowltxlge uf 
the sum of man's achievement In those arts and hondicrufls 
whereby ho has, in time past, signalized hts passage from 
barbariiim to civilization, Tho first chapter of this scieovo 
takes up the history of the human race at a ilate coeval nrith 
tbu mammoth and other extinct mammalia; ami its laxt 
cluipter, which must always be in a state of transition, 
be said to end for the present with about a hundred 
hunclnnl and fifty years ago. 

Now archieology in Egyjft bi-gins later, and ends un 
than archieulogy in this bi-oati and general sense. We lutre 
never yet got far enough behind the first chnjrters of Egyp- 
tian history to discover any traces of a stone age.(*) Tbo 
ston« ago of the Nile Valley, if it ever existe^l, utid4}r]ii« 
such a prodigious stratum of semi-barbaric civiliiation that 
the Hpade of the excavator has not yet reached it. Also. 
Egyptian archieology, pro|>orly so culled, ends with the 
lost cliapter of Egyptian history ; that is to say, with the 
abulttioa of the ancient rclif^ioa in tho latter half of tha 
fourth century of our era. Hence, our oxjilorer in I'^'[>t is 
only calleil upon to l>e an " all-round " an^hsologist within 
the Held of the national history : namely, from Uio titno 
of Mena, the prototyjK! of Egyptian royalty, who probably 
reigiieil aln^ut Qvu thoiuuind yiuirs Iwfore ('hrist, dun'n to 
ttiv time of the Emperttr Tlieodosiua, Anno Domini 379. 
Yet evun within that limit, he ha.'i ta know a gnwt dual 
about a vast number of things. He must l>e familiar with 
all the styles and (leriods of Kg;>'ptian architectun>, sculpture, 
and decomtion ; witli the fonos, [lattems, and ghizes of Egyp- 
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tian pottery ; with the distinctive characteristics of the 
mummy -cases, sarcophagi, methods of embalnnnent and 
styles of bandaging peculiar to interments of various epochs; 
and with all phases of the art of writing, hieroglyphic, hie- 
ratic, and demotic. Nor is this all. He must know by the 
measurement of a mud brick, by the color of a glass bead, 
by the modelling of a porcelain statuette, by the pattern of 




Tlie pl«n is reduced from Mr. Petrie'a large pUte in " Xaiiknilw," Part I 
shows ihe lines o( the ancient streets, anij (lie I'itcs of ttiiirli lompti-s iincl | 
building! ■« were ilixcDrered in CliG coiinte of the firdC seujoii'g nui k, iiid 
the Great Temenoa (Fan-Belletiioii). Tlie leiiiples ol Hera ami AphrnJitt 
found the followinc year. The canal to luft fiilloirs th« course of llie ai 
canal which formed the famous " port " of the citjr. 
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an ear-ring, to what period each should be msi^ed. 
must he eonversant with all Uie t ypea of all the god» ; and 
last. Dot leant, he must be able to recugnizn a forgoiy at tint 
sight. 

After this, it must I think bo itdmittod that the expl 
like the poet, is " born, not miwlo." The wonder [ 
that he should over ite born at all. Fortunately, how 
for the cause of knowled^, this phenometiul individual i 
from time to time make his apjicuranco u{Km earth; atH 
cording to tho form ho a(;sum«i under bis difTureal o 
be (im(!et«d8 to oxcavale Troy, Curium, Uulicurniuwiis, ] 
evch, IJubiisiis, or Naukmtis. 

The diMxivery and excavatiou of the si:unty ruim at I 
last Bite — the famous and long-lost city of Nauknitis- 
due to Mr. I'etrie. Former travellers had. for the but I 
yciira, sought for it in vain, and given up the tjuest i 
s{uiir. Kbors lookt^d for it at Dessiik, and Mariette nt jj 
hadsoher, in the neighlxirbood of Sais, Mr. IVtrie fttuni 
alm'Hit by accident, in the course of an arcbiwilogifal tramp 
undertaken at the commencement of his working M-uton in 
1884. IIo was tracking the western frtmtier-line of tlu< Del- 
ta, and thus came across a large mound some three thousand 
feet in length by fifteen hundred feet in width, the surface 
of which waa so thickly strewn with fragments of tine 
Greek figured ware that it woa impORsilile to walk U{Kin 
it in any direction without crushing these beautiful {xit- 
sbvriU at every step. It was, in fact, to ijuote his own 
words, "like walking through the smasbingH of the vase- 
room of the British Museum." It was lo this phic« that hu 
retumetl in IS^.'i, when he maile one of the most impi 
historical and arclueological discoveries which have ( 
pcwanletl (he lat»ors of the explorer in Kgypt 

The local name of the mound and of the adjacent ritf 
(for whicb it in vain to lixtk in any guide-lKrok mapa) ta J 
birelt. The place liwi about M^uidistant between Alei 
and 4^iro. and alHtut six milt« west - north - west of 1 
Bor&d. When Mr. Fetrie flrsi found his way ttutbsr^ 
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Tlic model n>orUr is (hH innft disUnt iilijed in IhH group, whjvli cuneisu of MTen ^^^^| 

ranks. In llie woonij rank nre tli« curn-nilibtirs, t e. (wo iiic!ci>a of iwmJ graniU<, ^^^H 

tli« Dill! conMve, lbs otiier oonvex. Rank S. two liliHiion ta^cs in grwn t-Uicil ^^^^1 

wue. Rank 4, four Jihstion cum in iBme ware. Rank 0, brunrse troweU and ^^^^1 

^■iteelt, and two wr of aluliaitur. R.>nk fl, Ixonie liatchet. chiiel*, nacTiScial ^^^H 

^■hTc. and too |>#b« «t aUtuuter. Rnoh T, #i>teii»«M» of nuceriaii, ni>id brick ; ^^^H 

^^^KquH of gla»Nl ware: iriKuis of gold, siWer. lend, ciip per. and Iron: tngmeau ^^^^M 

^^Ht Upia lamli, a^tc, jaipcr. oifquoi'?. and ohnidmii. This wc of masooiu de- ^^^^1 

r ■ 

was tbe Tirst European traveller who had set foot in that ^^^1 
seclutled hamlet: ami \vbon )io appHed for permission to ^^H 
excavate the ranunii. lie found the place unknown, even ^^^| 
by name, to the official world at Biilak. Tho paiiit<Kl ^wt- ^^^| 
sberds with which the place was strewn, literally " thick as ^^^| 
leaves in Vallorabrosa." proved on examination to be even ^^^H 
more beautiful and various than be had at Hrst supposed. ^^^H 
Here were cup-handlos with men's beads modelled in relief; ^^^H 
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fragments of archaic vases painted in black and crimson on 
a butf ground with figures of grifiins, hogs, and the like; 
fragments of light brown ware with archaic animals in 
black and red, the ground parseme with flowers ; others of 
the finest work, with figures of horses, goddesses, and so 
forth, left in the brown body on a black ground; and a 
great abundance of all the common sorts of red pottery 
with raisoil patterns of lines and balls, brown with red fret- 
work, black on bronze picked out with chocolate and white, 
and many more varieties than I have sjxico to enumerate. 
With these he also found fragments of (ireek and Cypriote 
statuettes in limestone and alabaster; pottery and limestone 
whorls (some notched where worn by the thread); stam]KHl 
amphoni-han<lles, Oreek and Egyptian weights, l>eads, terra- 
cotta statuett(»s, an<l small objects of various kinds in green 
glaz(Nl ware. 

Stran^<*ly (enough, Mr. IVtrie seems to have had no sus- 
picion of the truth, and when, on the fourth day after his 
arrival at N«»birch, he discoveriNl a limestone slab engravetl 
with an inscription in honor of one IIeli(Mh»rus, a citizen of 
Naiikralis, he was uttcrlv tak(»n bv surprise. ''I almost 

ft ft & 

jum|H'(l," he said,** when I ruad these words:* 

Tin* City of Nuukrulis [iKHKir^l 

IlrliiMioru^. soil of I)i»rioii IMitlo . . . 

I*ri«-i'l of Atlit'ii:! f«»r lifi* . . . 

Kri|HT of Tlir Krior<l> for virluc and g«»<Kl-wiU.**' 

So, Ihm'i* was Nauknitis -that aiiricnt and famous marl 
when* (ln»ek and Kiry|)tian lirst thvelt ati<l tra<l(Ml togi»ther 
on «M|Ual terms; Naukratis, fuuml«Ml, as it is Iwlieveil, by 
Milesian eult)in>ts: ;:raute<l. with sperial |>rivileps and char- 
tt»rs. tt» tJH' llelleiiic trilH»s l»v .\ma>is II. of the Twen- 
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ty-sixth Egyptiaa Dynasty; and renowned in the times of 
Athenseos and Herodotus for the'skill of its potters and the 
taste of its florists ! And now discovery followed fast upon 
discovery, every day's work bringing more and more corrob- 
orative evidence to light. Inscriptions, coins, sculptures, 
bronzes, terra-cottas turned up in astonishing profusion, and 
among other treasures a fine slab engraved with the dedica- 
tion of a palcestra, or public wrestling-school, for the youth 
of the city. As the trenching and clearing progressed, yet 
more important results were obtained. 
The sites, mins, and sacred enclosures of 
two temples dedicated to Apollo — the 
one erected upon the debris of the other 
— were first brought to light. 

The earlier structure was built of lime- 
stone, and, to judge by the style of col- 
umns and cornice, dates from about b.c. 
700 to B.C. 600. The later {circa b.c. 400) 
was of white marble, and exquisitely dec- 
orated. Close outside the temenos-wall 
of one of these temples Mr, Petrie came 
upon a great deposit of magnificent liba- 
tion-bowls, accidentally broken in the 
service of the temple, and thrown out 
as useless. Most of them are inscribed 
with votive dedications by pious Mile- 
sians, Teans, and others. Later on, the 
remains of the famous Fan-Hellenion, 
and the ruins of the temples of Hera, 
Zeus, and Aphrodite were discovered, all 
of them mentioned by Herodotus and 
Atbemeus. These discoveries were the 
work of two successive seasons, the first 
season's explorations being conducted by 
Mr. Petrie, and the second by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, now Director of the English 
School of Archaeology at Athens. The 
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lines of the streets of the ancient city were yot traceable fl 
" [(Otters' quarter*' was iJuStifictl ; und not only were aO' 
of the jiotteni' kilns foimd ibtact, hut uUo the ruins of a 
ter's fu'/tory. This potter, whomsoever he may have 1 
did a great trade in scarabs. Ue made all sorts of thinj 
miscellaneous amulets, tors, gods, beads, and so forth— 
scarabs were his specialty. The Egyptiun scamb is not 
familiar un object in aU mufteumn uikI private colic* 

thai I need hardly describe how these liny amulets are a 

in the sha[>o of a beetle — the backs exactly imitated from 
nature, but the undersides engraved, like seals, with an im- 
meoso variety of devices, such as mottoes, sacred emblems, 
figures of gods and kings, scrolls, animals, fish, flowers, and 
the like.('; In the ruins of this old artist's workshops Mr. 
Potrie found hundreds of scarabs, finished and unFinisheil, 
hundreds of clay moulds for casting the same, lumjts of vari- 
ous pigments for coloring the scarabs, and other 8p)i]iAncct 
of the trade. The scarab-maker's business came somebov 
to an untimely end about five hundred and Bevenlr years 
before Christ; for the plocu had evidently been suddenly 
deserted, all Iho good man's slock in trade being left behind. 
As the Greek colonists fought at that time on the side of 
Apries. the legitimate Pharaoh, when Amasis revolted and 
tuurped the throne, we may fairly conclude that Naukratii 
safTered for the loyalty of her inhabitants, and that our 
scarab-maker was ruined with the rest of his fellow-citizena. 

In another part of the town Mr. Petrie came upcm J 
remains of a jeweller's workshop, containing a quanU 
lump silver, and a largo store of beautiful arcboio f 
00)09, fresh from the mint of Athens. These coins had i 
er been in circulation, and they were doubtless intended I 
be made up into necklaces and ear-rings, after a fashion modi 
ndmired by the fair ladies of Hellas, and recently revived by 
the jewellers of modem Europa 

Host important, also, is the evidecca here brought to bou 
opoa tbo origin and growth of ths oeramic arts of i 
FbUwu irbieh w* luid long believed to be purely Gn 
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~ow traced back, step by step, to Egyptian originals. The 
well-knoivn "Greek honeysuckle" pattern, for instance, is 
found to be neither Greek nor honeysuckle. The Naukratis 
pottery furnishes specimens of this design in all its stages. 
In its most archaic form, it 
is neither more nor less than 
stock " lotus pattern " 
the Egyptian potters.!') 
'akcn in hand by the Greek, 
it becomes expanded, light- 
ened, and transformed. Yet 
more imiwrtant is the light 
thrown upon the origin and 
development of Greek art. 
We have long known that 
the early Greek, when emerg- 
ing from prehistoric barbar- 
ism, must have gone to school 
to the Delta and the Valley 
of the NUe, not only for his 
^first lessons in letters and 

ience, but also for his earli- 
notions of architecture 
'•nd the arts. Now, however, 
for the first time, we are 
placed in possession of direct 
^dence of these facts. We 
pee the process of teaching 

m the part o£ the elder nation, and of learning on the part 
'of the younger. Every link in the chain which connects the 
cemmic art of Greece with the ceramic art of Egypt is dis- 
playetl before our eyes in the potsherds of Xaukriitis. 

More novel and curious than all, however, was a series of 
;overie8 of ceremonial deposits buried under the four cor- 

irs of a building adjoining the Pan-HeUenion.C) 

The enclosure wall of the Pan - Hellenion was fifty feet 
thick and forty feet high, and it was built about six huQ> 
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dred or six hundred and fiftv vears before the Christian era. 
Within this enclosure were clustered not only the temples 
of the gfxis, but the treasury and storehouses of the citi- 
zens, who were essentially a trading and manufacturing com- 
munity. In a later age Ptolemy Philadelphus api^ears to 
have fille<l up a breach in this wall with a great building 
and gsite-way, and it was under the four comers of this gate- 
way that the masonic de|K>sit8 of the royal builder were 
foun<l. Under each comer, ujxm the dark clay of the soil, 
had been laid a little bed of white sand ; and in this lietl <if 
white siind, which Mr. Petrie scraped away with his own 
hands, he found a whole series of diminutive models laid in 
a si)ecially prepared hole, upon which sand had aflerwank 
been [Kjure<l in such wise as completely to cover the olyet-ts 
beneath. 

Tli<*se objects were of three kinds ; namely, models of to<»ls. 
mrnlels of materials, and models commemorative of the cere- 
mony jKM'furmed in laying the foundations. There was, for 
instance, a nuxlel hrK» for digging out the ground: a moilel 
nike, such as th^)se use<l for making mortar ; a model a<lze ; a 
nHKh'l chisel : a tiny tro\V(»l for spreading the mortar; a m«.Klel 
hatchet fur shaping tlu* l>eams: and four little alaUister ]m?^ 
■ nuMJrls of those used to mark out the four comers of tlie 
building. These were th(» nnwlels <»f t<K>ls. 

Then came minlels of articles used in the masonic cere- 
iiiony : a m^MJel mortar and pair of corn-rubljers, a pair of 
iiUMJrl liliatiun-vases, and f«»ur model cups in glazed iK>ttery. 
Tlie.M*. prul»ahly, had reference to some rite in which offerings 
«»f brejid. oil. and wine wen» mad<\ Also, there was found 
with theni a miwlel sacrificial knife and axe, such as might l)e 
usrd for the slaviniT of victims. Thesi' were the ceremonial 

oKjrrls. 

Finally, there were samples of materials: a m<Klel brick i»f 
Nile clay : a tiny plarpie of glaze<l-ware : other [»laques of la- 
pis la/.uli. a^Mte. jas|H>r. tunjuois4\ and obsidian; a Liliputian 
ingot f»f irt»n : and other ingots of copper, silver. It^ad, ami gold. 
The largest of these are less than a domino, and the majority 
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~~are less than half that size. Last of all — last and lowest — so 
firmly attached by a bed of rust tfl the handle of a second min- 
iature hronze trowel that it could not be removed without dan- 
ger tif breakage, was found a little plaque of oval lapis lazuli 
in the form of a ro3-al cartouche, engraved with the names and 
titles of Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, The model clay brick shows 
the material of the mass of the building; the plaque of glazed- 
ware repi-esents the tile-facings and general surface decora- 
tion; while the plaques of precious stones show the more 
costly substances used for inlaying. These objects are now 
in the British Museum. They are most beautifully wrought, 
iu i»erfect preservation, and so small that they would all lie 
uiK>n a sheet of letter-paper. This was the first discovery of 
masonic deposits ever made in Egj'pt, and it iparks an en- 
tirelj' new departure in the field of exploration. It is impos- 
sible, indeed, to over-estimate the historical value of a dis- 
covery which thus places in our hands for future use a key to 
the age and date of every imirortant building in Egypt. 

This discovery was made five years ago, and it has already 
borne abundant fruit. Masonic dejwsits were found by Mr. 
Petrie in lS8ti, at Tell Kebesheh, under the sul>structions of a 
temple built by Amasia II. in the ancient Egyptian city of 
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Am; ami again uiuior the subntructions ot a rninwl t«t 
at Toll (i^iiiavemi, during llic xumv ywir, by Mr. f 
At Toll Qanriiis, in 1SS7, M, Naviile also discovoi 
rios of reremoniiil de{H>sits of the time of Philip i 
Explorera. in sliort, now make svstemiitic imtvU for f 
tion di<|HHitii, and iiji to the prcitent time, n'itb \mt t 
ceptiorutbwy huvo invamhlv found them. 

No lur^e works of sculpture wore found in the I 
Nftukratis, with thu exn>ptiun of two much-damagtil a 
ca and the rumains of a hoadletw r-olotuwl ram in u'hil 
blft. Hands, foot, and other fragments of life-Mze I 
wero, however, tumt-d up in the precincts of the v 
pies, bosides a large number of smaJler beads and t 
nuirblo, litneetonc, and torra-cotla. Some of then r 
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the deities worshipped in these temples, while others are fash- 
ioned in the Ukeness of their votaries. Some, again, date 
from the rode archaic beginnings of the Greek school of 
Naukratis, and others carry us on to the finest period of 
Alexandrian art. Very interesting as an example of the 
earlier school is this statuette of a man carrying a hare over 
each shoulder, and a knife in his girdle. It has been sup- 
posed to represent Apollo as the hunter god; but as it was 
found in the ruins of the Temple of Aphrodite, it is more 
probably a votive offering on the part of a sportsman who 
thus dedicates himself to the service of the goddess. The 
treatment of the head and hair is distinctly C^'priote in 
style, while the rigidity of the pose, and the "hieratic" jwsi- 
tion of the feet and arms, are as distinctly Egyptian. A 
much-defaced votive inscription in archaic Greek characters 
is engraved on the right leg. Found on the ssune site, but 
widely separate in date, is the beautiful terra-cotta head of 
Aphrodite, here reproduced as an example of the high degi'ee 
of perfection to which the Greek 
artists of Naukratis had attained 
before the decadence of the city, 
when superseded by Alexandria. 
The excavation of the Temple 
of Aphrodite proved to be ex- 
traordinarily rich in fragments of 
painted and inscribed Greek ware. 
A huge trench appears to have 
been dug round the temple plat- 
form in ancient times, and into 
this trench mast have been thrown 
an immense store of bowls, vases, 
cups, and fignrines — the ceramic 
treasures of the temple. The clear- 
ing of this mine of precious frag- 
ments occupied Mr. Gardner for 
several weeks, six or seven basket- 
fuls being the result of each day's 







(From the c 
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the most part ill wooden cuffini 
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vrork. Ooe week ftlone — the week etuling o« Febrnarjrl 
lgS6~j'iel<]ed no l«6s tlian thirty-five Urge buketrols ot 
tbne exc[nbite potsbonU, making, at a rongb computatioa, 
alxtut fiMir bandrpd and fifty pounds in weight, or i 
nnmljer uf twenty-fire thousand fragin<<nts. The i 
and cUiMifyiDg of the fragments con«tin«d more than a 
of Mr. Gardners time; and about twenty or twenty-] 
vases, bowls, and otb«r objects baie been jwi tog^her i 
or less com[)lvU.-1y. Two of theae mendtil bowls, deacr^ad 
by Mr Emiiit A. Uardner as among ''tlie most iwignil 
exam|dM of ancient lottery found at Xaukratis," are | 
reproduced. These bowU have L>u<.-b two tri{ile bandleal 
minatiitg in a human face at each end; while midwajr^ 
tween the handles on each side i» a bu« with two face* b 
to lack. A frieze of gazelles browsing on a ground j 
with floral and other emblema, runs round Uie outside; the 
inside being decorated wiih a central stur-shapvd ornament 
surrounded by a frieze of honii. geese, spbinxi-s. L>tr.( * ) Some 
of these votive ofTerings, as shown by the tfrajftd of the do- 
Don, were given by citizc-ns of Tvm, and others by ^lihaiana. 
Taken chronologically, these Nuuknitis fnignients — for 
they are mostly fnigments —const itute not only a series of 
valunhk' tlnds. but an " object-lesson" of the highest intenst 
on the history of the ceramic arts of Greece. Wo first of all 
detect the Milesian colonist trying his " 'j trunttou haml " at 
sen rub-making, and pnxlucing at best but a blundering imita- 
tion of that popular product of his adopted home. Next wo 
lind him taking to jwtterj-. properly so called ; and, with the 
rivaciouB fancy of his race, adapting, varying, and playing 
with the old stock suhjecta of Kgyptian ornament. Prasvotly 
ho casts aside the tnunuieU of tnulition and lannchc* oat 
into a style of his own— a style as purely Hellenic, and ai 
original, as if his iirst les.<Kins liad never been learned i 
Oriental school 
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If as a rule the bnsy American, no less than the busy Eng- 
lishman, knows less about Egypt botli ancient and modem 
than about many less interesting lands, we may assume that 
his apparent indifference is mainly due to the remoteness of 
the place and the subject. From the port of New York to 
the harbor of Alexandria, as the crow flies, may be rough- 
ly estimated at between fire and six thousand miles; while 
for those who are not crows the transit, even at high press- 
ure, would scarcely be accomplished under three weeks. 

But if modem Egypt is so far away that it takes three 

weeks to get there, ancient Egj'pt is infinitely more distant. 

The traveller who would visit the court of Meniphis'in the 

days of the earliest Egyptian monarchy must undertake a 

•ney of some six or seven thousand years. He must not 

lllly go up the Xile ; he nmst ascend the great River of Time 

\ad trace the stream of History to its source. 

Do we realize bow far distant is his goal, or how many 

ailiar landmarks he must leave behind ? "We are accus- 

noed to think of the days of Plato and Pericles, of Horace 

Rod the Ceesars, as " ancient times.'' But Egypt was old and 

mtwom when Athens and Rome were founded ; the great 
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Assyrian Empire was a creation of yestertiay as com] 
with that of the Pharaohs ; the middle point of Egyptian hi»- 
tory was long past when Moses received his education at 
court of Raraeses II. ; and the Pyramids were already 
with antiquity when Abraham journeyed into the Uii 

Egypt- 

Where, then, it may be aske<i, are we to place the stortiD^ 
point of Egyptian history i That is a rery difficult questioo 
to answer. The dawn is long past when we catch oar fint 
glimpse of that far-distant epoch when Mena, Prince of Thi- 
nis. became chief of the chieftain.4 of the primitive clans, and 
founded the lirst monarchy. That earliest landmark — dim- 
ly seen down the vista of a^^ — carries us back to about 6ve 
thousand years before the Christian era; and even Mona, 
who ts undoubtedly an historical personage, has a back- 
ground of tradition behind him. That backgronnd of tradh 
tion represents prehistoric Egypt; and of prehistoric I^gypt 
we at all events know that it was subdivided into a nni 
of principalities which subsequently became the "Moi 
or Provinces, of Vnited Egypt. 

The rulers of these earliest petty slates wore rememi 
by the Egyptians of after ages as the Uur»he«u. or " F< 
ers of Ilorus." They occupied, in fuel, much the same 
in Egyptian history and tradition which the demi-gods 
cupied in the history and tradition of Hellas; bat vritb thli 
great difference — the demi-gods were purely mythical he- 
roes, whereas tlie f/vrth^jiu were human rulers, living ' 
lan<l where ])olitical boundaries were already sharply 
It is possible — we may even go so far as to say it is 
— that a gigantic work of art belonging to that ini 
bly remote age survives to this day in the great 8] 
Ghizeh.(") Hence it may be seen that even in pi 
Egj'pt ve are as far as ever from the beginnings of d' 
tion; and beyond lliis, all is impenetrable night. 

The existence of Egypt as a nation begins with Mi 
firat king of the First Dynasty, and ends with " 
13ieM two tuuDM WK the preface and Unis of Egyptian 
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Between them lies a space of 4790 years, comprising thirty- 
three royal dynasties and many hundreds of kings. Those 
kings were not all native to the soil. Egypt, during the long 
centuries of her slow decadence, was often ruled by princes 
of alien blood. But it was not till Cleopatra's galley turned 
and fled at the fatal sea-fight in which Mark Antony was 
defeated that the empire of the Pharaohs ceased to be a 
nation, and became a Roman province. So fell the most 
ancient of monarchies, the parent of all our arts and all 
our sciences, bequeathing to later ages a history so long 
that, compared with the history of other nations, it is almost 
like a geological period. 

It was during these 4790 years of national existence that 
all those temples were erected, all those pyramids, obelisks, 
and colossal statues, of which the sha^itered remains are to 
this dav the marvel and admiration of travellers. 

Xow, Egypt is unapproachably rich in building material. 
From Cairo to the first cataract — a stretch of five hundred 
and eighty-two miles — the Nile flows between a double range 
of cliffs which sometimes dip sheer down to the water's edge, 
and sometimes recede to a considerable distance from the 
bed of the river. For the first five hundred and fifteen miles 
— that is, from Cairo to Edfu — these cliffs are of fine white 
limestone ; then, for a distance of sixty-five miles, the lime- 
stone is superseded by a rich yellow sandstone; and this 
again is succeeded, some sixty-seven miles higher up, by the 
red granite and black basalt of Assuan. 

With such resources within easy reach, and with the great 
river for a means of transport, it is no wonder that the 
Eg}^ptians became a nation of builders. In no country an- 
cient or modern were there so many cities, so many temples, 
so many tombs. The cities have become rubbish -mounds. 
The tombs have been plundered for ages, and are being plun- 
dered every day. The temples have been ravaged by the 
Persian, the Assyrian, and the Mohammedan invader, de- 
faced by the Christian iconoclast, and smashed up for the 
limekiln by the modern Arab. Hundreds, probably thou- 
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sands, have been utterly destroyed ; and yet we stand ai 
before tbe splemlor and number of the wrecks which reii 

In Upper Egypt, thoso ivrt'cks are noble ruins open to 
cloudless sky, and touched with the gold of dawn and tbe 
crimson of sunset ; but in Lower Egypt, and especially in 
the Delta where there is do desert, but only one vast plain 
of rich alluvial soil, those ruins are buried under the rubbish 
of ages, thus forming those gigantic mounds which are «o 
striking a featare of the scenery between Alexandria and 
Cairo. Nothing in Egypt so excites tbe cariosity of tbe 
newly landed traveller as these gigantic graves, sotne Mf 
which arc identified with cities famouii in tbe historj* of the 
ancient world, while others are problems only to Iw Bulnsd 
at the edge of the spade. He sees mounds everywhere; nol 
only in the Delta, but in Middle Egypt, in Upper Egypt, 
even in Kubia. And wherever he sees a mound, tJiere^' 
too surely, he sees the native husbandmen digging it 
piecemeal for brick-dust manure. 

It was in order to rescue at least a part of the histi 
treasures entombed in these neglected mounds, and 
oially in the mounds of the Delta and tbe district of tbe 
Land of Goshen, th.it the society known as the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund was founded in 1SSJ3, nnder the presidcDcj 
of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson. An influential comi 
was formed in London, a subscription list was opcni 
England and America, and the work of scientific expl< 
was immediately begun. 

From that time to this, the EgA-pt Exploration Fuut', 
sent out explorers every season, having sometimes twi 
even three, simaltaneonsly at work in different parU 
Delta. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. Aai 
goographical boundaries have iK-en traced ; the sites 
mous cities have been identified; sculptures, inscn'ptii 
' ftrmi, iiapyri, jewellery, ymintwl ]X)ttery, beautiful objects in 
glass, ]x»rcclain, bronze, gold, silver, and even textile falirics, 
have been found ; a flood of nnex{>ectetl light has been cast 
upon tbe Biblical history of the Ilebrews; the early stages 
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of the route of the Exodus have been defined ; an important 
chapter in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy has 
been recovered from oblivion ; and an archaeological survey 
of the Delta has been made, nearly all the larger mounds 
having been measured and mapped. This survey is now 
about to be carried out on a much extended scale, covering 
the whole of Egypt, and including copies of inscriptions, 
photographs of monuments, triangulations, careful descrip- 
tions of the condition of the ruins, etc., etc. For this impor- 
tant work two specially trained archaeologists will be de- 
spatched every season by the Fund. 

It was, as I have said, in 1883 that the Egypt Exploration 
Fund began its labors in the Delta, the first explorer sent out 
by the society being the eminent Egpytologist, M. Naville, of 
Geneva. M. Naville selected as the scene of his first excava- 
tion a celebrated mound in the Wady Tumildt, between Za- 
gazig and Ismailia ; a mound which Lepsius had con jecturally 
identified with " Raamses," one of the twin " treasure-cities " 
built by the forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the time 
of the Great Oppression. Of these it is said in the first chap- 
ter of Exodus that " they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, 
Pithom and Eaamses " ; by " treasure - cities " meaning for- 
tified magazines, such as the Egyptians were wont to erect 
for the safe custody of grain 
and military stores. 

Xow, the South-eastern Delta 
was for some five hundred years 
as much the father-land of the 
descendants of Jacob as modem 
Egypt is now the father -land 
of the descendants of Amr's 
Arab hordes. The pleasant past- 
ures of Goshen were theirs by 
right of gift and settlement. 
There they increased and multi- 
plied, and there for centuries 
they dwelt, a favored and a 
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prosperous : 



All this time, while thuy wore hxppr^ 



they had no history. It was only when much fighting and 
building hiid dmincd Egypt of men nnd treasure tnal th» 
Hebrews began to be oppressed ; and it is witit their u|i] 
siun that their history as a nation may be said to o 
No [Kirt of the Bible is more dramatically interesting 
more circiimstJintially related, than those chapters < 
tell of their sufferings, their flight, and their escape. 
tologistB, Ilebraisls. geogruphere, and tmvellcn! have exbt 
ed speculation as to the road by which they went out, 
places ut which they balte<), and the point at which I 
forded the great water. 'I'hat they must have started by 1 
of Wady TiimiliU is admitted by the majority of T 
theorists. Then, as now, that famous valley waB by f 
sUortesl and most direct route from the old Lund of C 
to the desert. Then, as now, it was watered by a n 
canal, which in all probability the Hebrew scltlcre tl 
helped to keep in repair, or jx^ssibly to excavate, a 
may yet bo traced for a considerable <Iu!tance. Forlj 
ago Lcpsins identified Tell Abu Suleiman at the wet 
mouth of the inlley, and Tell-el-Maskbutah near t' 
ward end, with the twin treasuro^ities built for Pharaol 
the persecule«i IsraeliU"*; and so uuhesilatiugly were 
idontiiicalioUH aet^epted that these two places hare i 
since been entered in maps and guide-bo4.>ka as ' 
and "liaamses." Even the little railway station ere 
the French engineers on the line of the Freshwater Cam 
IStJO was calle<l " Ramses." and is so callnl to this day. 
nnneoessary lo rooapiluhilo the argunn-nt upon iThidi ] 
sins luised his identification: but il was. at all events,! 
rentally accepted. M. Naville went, therefore, to prove | 
correctne«s of this argument; and it was very much lo jj 
own surprise, and to the surprise of all concerned in 
})e<lil)on, that he discovered it to lie erronoons. 

What M. Xaville actually found under the i 
UukbAtah was a peribolns wall, the site of ft t«mpk^ ftd 

6, ft camp, some ruins of n city, and a smef of I 
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curious subterraneous structures, entirely unlike any archi- 
tectural remains ever discovered in Egypt or elsewhere. 
Tlie peribolos wall, twenty-four feet in thickness, eoclosed 




I quadrangular space of about fifty -five thousand square 
_ The temple, which occupied one comer, though 

small, was originally surrounded by an outer wall of brick- 
■work. the inner walls being of line Tiirah limestone- Both 
temple and city proved to have been founded by Raraeses 
IL, the names and titles of that Pharaoh lieing the eai^ 
liest recorded in the inscriptions discovered. Statues, bas- 
relief sculptures, and hierogl_vphic texts of various lungs, 
priests, and otBcials of subsequent peri<xls were also found 
upon the spot. Among these must be especially noted part 
of a deiiicatory tablet of Sheshonk I„ the Biblical SUiahak. 
ll a broken colossus of Osorkon II.. both of the Twenty-sec- 
l Dynasty; two statues of functionaries, engraved with 
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important inscriptions; some remains of an admirabk ) 
turetl and fully gilt wall -screen and pillar of Neclanebo I. 
(Thirtieth Dynasty); and a magni(i(«nt granite stela of Ptol- 
emy Philadelpbus, which is not only the largest Ptoltnnaic 
tablet known, but is also historically the most interesting. 
All the foregoing kings appear to have umlH-lhshM] the I 
pie. Besides readable inscriptions of varioiu periods, i 
mense quantity of minut« fragments, some yet show 
hieroglyph or two, were found built into walls or redm 
gravel chips. This barbarism was the work of the Ru 
who, being the last occupants of the site, appear t 
smashed up any available material in order to lerf^l 
ground for their camp. Thus the history of the place be- 
gino with Ramescs 11., the Phanioh of the Great Oppm- 
sion, about 1400 b.c., and vnih with a Roman tnileatc 
Galerius Maximian and Severus, about a.d. Z'i6 or 307. 

The temple was dedicated to Tum,(")th« god of t 
ting sun ; Turn being the patron deity of the town a 
surrounding district. Now, as this plaoe wu not i 
Dtore-fort hut a sanctuary, so also it hod a secaiar i 
tt sacred name; like our own venerable Knglish abiM 
of Verulam, which is also called St. Albans. Its i 
name proved to be " Thukut " or '■ Sakut,"( " ) and its s 
name " Pa-Tum," These particulars we learn from i 
tioDs found upon the spot. 

Kngravwl, for instance, on a black granite statne of^ 
ceased prince and liigh-priest named Aak, we find a p 
which he implores " all the priests who go into the f 
abotle of Turn, [he great god of Sukut,'' to pronoance a t 
tain funerary formula for his benefit; while a fra_ 
another statue is inscribetl with the names and till 
one Paraes Isis. who was an " official of Turn of Saka^ 
go*-emor of the storehouse." In these two inscriptiuoiT 
say nothing of severul others) three im{>ortant facts ore re- 
conlnl : namely, that the pUce was a " storehouse." that iti 
■acred name was Pa-Tum; and tliat its secular nam 
the name of the surrounding district, was Sukut. 
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Now, "Pa-Tara" means the House, or Abode, of Turn; 
" Pa" being the Egyptian word for house, or abode. Thus, 
the temple gave its name to the city, just as " Pa-Bast " — the 
Abode of Bast — gave its name to the city which the Greeks 
called Bubastis. But aa the Greeks, according to the Greek 
method of transcription. rendered "Pa" by "Bu.''and "Bast" 
by ■■ Bastis,"' so the Ilebrews, according to the Hebrew meth- 
od of transcription, rendered "Pa" by "Pi," and "Bast" by 
"BesetU." Thus it is as " Pi-Beseth" that we read of Bubastis 
in the Bible, And so, in like manner, the Hebrews changed 
" Pa" into " Pi," and "Turn" into "Thorn," when deahng with 
■• Pa-Tuin," of which they made "Pi-Thooi." Accordingly, it 
is of this very store-fort, " Pa-Tom," that we read in the pas- 




s which 1 have alrea<iy quoted from the first chapter of 
Exodus: "And tliey built for Pharaoh treasure -cities. Pi- 
thom and Raamses." 
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So, although Lepsius was mistaken in iilentifying 
Maskhfitali with "Kaamses," he was not so very far wn>nfi 
after all. The place was not " l{uums(«," but it was " Pi- 
thom." 

But this town had also a secular name— Sakut. 
" Pa-Tuin of Sukut" hsui lx*en known to Egyptologists 
many years in certain geographical lists of temples and 
festivals scuiptareil on the walls of various tcmpU>s in Upper 
Egypt; and Dr. Krugseh, our greatest authority on ancient 
Egyptian topography, had long ago identitie<l it with ■- K- 
thom of Succotii." liul till M. Nuville exc4LVatLHl TclI-eMKN«k' 
hutah. I'ithom of Siicci.>th wan but a name and a theory. ^ 
Pithoni 18 a fact, and Sukut is a fact; and when it 
bered tlint the departing Hebrews '■ joitrneyeii from 
ses to Succoth"on their way to Ktham and Pihahii 
once becomes evident that we have not only found one 
" trt'UJiU re-cities " built by their hands, bnl that wu Imre iden- 
tided the district in which that great niixwi multitude finA 
halted to re«t by the way. Identifying this district, we also 
identify the route of the Exixlus. We know, in fact, that 
they went out by way of VVady TOmilAt in the direction of 
the modern town of Ismadia, a few miles nurtli of the nlit 
Ititter I^es which, according to the majority of geologists, 
now occupy what wjut originally the hitvX of the Gulf of 
Suez. They crossoil. in all prol>ability, near KhalAf: but for 
clearer insight into this matter we must wait for further ex- 
plorotions and "more liglit." 

But our " treasure-city " liad yet another name — a nnmeby 
which it was known in later times, under the tHolemifis anil 
under the Romans; and this more recent name was llero- 
i'tpolis. A rude jrrwjffto, scratched apparently by u Uoman 
Mohlier, on one of the uprights of a limestone duor-way. wlicn 
the place had been cM>nvi*niMl into a lionian camp, gives m 
this name under the form of " Kro Cjixtra"; and it is u 
"IIero<i[»olia" that we read of Pithoni in (he Se)rtoa^nt 
translation, wber« it is wiid, in the forty-sixth rliapter of 
lienesis, that Joseph " ma<de ready bis chariot, and went up to 






li magniflMnl eoloaial Tiilnr. U imo i>f » [nilr nliJrh ni li... iiiii-Hiiti' in ilio ruins 
ll ihe gruM Temple ot tuua. h reprctciita • king of whom 1ii«torv hu pie- 
' n recon), mil *fli» wnnlJ be anknoiTD but for thefe twin memariata. The 
If i-aisnl friiin llie ground, would sit [welte feel bigh nitliout (loiinlilig 
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~ > luElruus to thi« do; a» nhen firai eieculed. 
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tero(j])olis to meet Jacob his fatlier," This, however, was a 
verbal anachronism on the part of the Septuagint ; for there 
was neitber a Pithom nor a Hemijpolis in the time of Joseph, 
ily a "Land of Goshen." as correctly given in the He- 
!W original. Tbe anaclironism is, however, vabiable, since 
gbows that Pithom was already known as Ileroopolis in 
tha time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. (") As for the historical 
tablet of Ptolemy Philadelphus, it is of great importance. 
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It records hoiv tliia king " rebuilt the Abode of Tom," 
how one of his generals '* capturwl elephants for his Majesty* 
on tlio eiwt coast of Africa, and bronght them bilber in Imm- 
port sliips by way of the canal. That canal was ihe undtmi 
Hiamonic canal, the bed of which is yel distinctly lnic«ab]e, 
following the same direction a* the prvsonl Swcct-waicr 
Canal in the Wady TAmilAt. This Uiltlet also ni<^ntiotia a 
place called " Pikereliet," beyond Pitlioni and nearer to the 
lied Sea, which »ocmfl to bo identical with Pihahtntth, whm 
the Israelites oncain|MKl between Migdol and the sea. 

The inound« of Maskhutah, as shown in our illustr 
may l>e deacribetl aa a series of undulating sand hil 
In the distance is seen the little railway Htation. now dis- 
used; and here and there u diirk pit excavated in the mid- 
dle distance marks ono of the storo-chanibcra. or cvUan. 
opcnLH) by M. ^'aviUe. Not only these eellani, but also tho 
great wall of circuit twenty -four feet in thicknew. wci« 
prolmbly the work of the oppressed Hebrews. 

The»o subterraneous store-chambers, magazines, granariet, 
or whatever it may ploiute us to c^dl them, are solidly boilt 
square ehambon of various sizes, divided by massive parti- 
tion walls about ten feet in thickness, williout doons or any 
kind of communication, evidently destined to l>c fiUed and 
emptied fn>m the top by meani of trajuloon and ladders. 
Kxcept the comer oceupietl by the temple, the whole w« 
uf the gn-at walled enclosure is honey-combed witli these 
eellani. 

They are, as I ha\-e saJd, well and solidly built. The bricks 
an) large, and are nuule of Nile mud pressed in » wooden 
mould and drieil in the sun. Also they are bedded in vtith 
inorlar. which is not ooinuion. the ordinary methoti being to 
\k*1 them with mud, which dries immediately, aiul holds at 
inoAt as tenaciously as mortar. And this reminds os that 
[*tinnu>li's overseers *' maile the ehildren of Israel to serve 
with rigor, and made ttieir lives bitter with luml Uiadage in 
mortar nnd in brick." We remember all the details of that 
pitiful stor}- — bow the straw became exhausted ; bow tbe 
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poor seals were driven forth to gather in stubble for mixing 
with their clay ; and yet how they were required to give 
in as large a tale of bricks at the eod of each day's work as 
if the straw had been duly provided. 

Now, it is a very curious and interesting fact that the 
Pithora bricks are of three qualities. In the lower courses 
of these massive cellar walls they are mixed with chopped 
straw ; higher up, when the straw may be supposed to have 




The «hore 'a reduced from Mr. Petrie'H Urge plan in " Tania," Part I., showing the 
position of the niins within the enclosure wall, the obeliaks being fi<;iired aa tliejr 
lie. The priTata houses of Roman dat« >re marked in thicker liaea than the niiiis 
of the temple; and the doited linea ahow the course of Mr. Petrie'a trcnchex, 
which 'ere thirtjr-flie in number, from seven to ttrentir-faiir feet iu depth, and 
from Gftj to (our handred feet la length. Tiie main enlrance-p.vton, where a few 
blocks 7et aland in situ, is at the west end of the great enclosure wall, the north 
gale being a later opening Cut iD Roman times. The length of the temple was 
one thousand feet, by seven hundred feet in lireadlh ; and (he grenl eiiclo^iure 
wall aJded by Piaebkhttnu, an obscure king of the Twentj-firalDvnaaty.ia no less 
than eightf feet thick on the south side. The avenue (necessarily omitted iu our 
illuttration) wai three hundred anil seveiitjr-fiTe feel in length. 
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run short, the o\ay is fouiitl to be iiiixe<l with tveds — tbe I 
kind of reods which grow to this day in the boti uf tlia t 
I'haraonio caiiaJ, and which are translatad as "stubble" 
the Bible. Finally, when the last reeds were used up, ihe 
bricks of the uppermost courses consist of mere Nile mod, 
with no binding substiince whatever. 

^kl here we have the whole pathetic Bible narrativp sur- 
viving in solid evidence to the present time. Wo go down 
to ihii bottom of one of tbvse cvUars. \Vv see tho gtKxl briok* 
for which the straw was proviiied. Some few feet fai^' 
sec those for which the wrctche^l Hebrews had to seek I 
or stubble. We hear them cry oluud, "Can we E 
withont straw!" 

I..astly, we see the bricks which they had to niake,a 
make, withont straw, while their hands were bloodiii| 
their hearts were breaking, ShakesiKHin). in one of hift-fl 
familiar jHissages, tells us of *' sermons in stones;" Imt^ 
We have a seniion in brichi, and not only a sermon, \ 
practical historical commentary of the highest i 
and interest. 

The discovery of I'itliom in 1SH3 was followetl in 181 
Mr. ['etrie's excavations at Tanis: aj^tn by his diec 
of Naukratts in 1885, and of the pahiee-fort of Daphi 
188«. Then followed, itt 1887, M- Naville's dincovery < 
Jewish oenictery in which wei-o intemxl the foUowai 
the high-priest Onias, who fled from Syria, according I 
sepbus, during the reign of I'lolemy Philometer;(") i 
tho latter end of the same season, came the diaooveiy a 
grutt temple of Huliustis. 

It was. then, in 1884 that Mr. Petrio worketl for the 8 _ 
Explomtion Fund on the site of tliat famous vity called 
in ECg>'[rtian Ta-an. or Tiun ; tmnseribetl »a " Tani^" by Uw 
(iroeka, and rendered in Ihe Hebrew as " Xoan." It yet pre- 
serves an echo of tlie«e ancient nam«i< as the Arab village of 
"Sin." This site, historicsally and Biblically the most inter 
csting in Kg'ypt, is the least known to visitors. It anja 
evil ropntation for rain, oast winds, and fever; it is v 
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cult of access ; and it is entirely without resources for the ac- 
commodation of tnivellers, \ol many tourists care to encoun- 
ter a dreary railway trip followed by eigbt or ten hours in a 




The shrine Bho<rQ in ibis MluitratiDn 1i one ot ■ pair pincci im ijii^'.^ile filler of 
the great >Tenue of ■latuffl, sphinio, and obeJi'lia which led to the T«nipl«. 
Thcae shrinea >r« of qimruite Bundiione, enoh tuning cut in a liagle block. Thv 
■urfaee ia most ilelicntel; sautptured with groups of G<;iir«8 nnd hieroglyphic 

RUita : while jnnidc, enthroned it the upper end. I« a triad of deities. Tlie cum- 
panion sbriiie to the &1rare hna b«en smubed to pieces. 
aall row-boat, with no inn and no prospect of anything but 
Jt fish to eat at the end of the journey. The daring few 
lice tents and provisions with them ; and those few are most- 
ly BjKirtsnien. attractetl less by the antiquities of Sfl.n-el-Hagar 
than by the acjuatic birds which frequent the adjacent lake. 
Mr. Petrie went to this desolate spot provided not only with 
a sufficient store of canned soups, meats, and vegetables, 
jams, biscuits, and the like, but also with scientific instru- 
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iiients, carpenters" tools, and u largo quantity of iron r 
for the mud-brick dwelling wtiich lie had to build for him 

und hia overseer. The great temple of Tanis-Zoui \ 

of the largest and most splendid in Egypt. It t)at«d •{»• 
parently from the Pyramid Period, tlits earliest royal name 
found in the ruins Iwing that of Pcpi Merira of the Sixth Dy- 
nasty. It was, however, rebuilt by Amenemhat I. and hii 
successors of the TwelftU and Thirteenth dynasties, many of 
whom have left evidences of their work in the &ha\» of coluaaal 
statues, obelisks, and the like. Next came Rtunosos U., who 
seems to have pulled the whole temple to |>ieoe«, in order to 
reconstruct it ai^cordinj; to the style of the Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty ; covering its architraves with huge hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, and adorning it with a forest of obelisks and an 
army of colossal [wrtrait statues of himself. It now strewt 
the ground, an utter wreck, covering a B]«ce of one tbouauKl 
feet from end to end. 

Mr. Fetrie turned, cleaned, and planned every stone in this 
immense ruin, and copied every hieroglyphic inscription 
sculptured upon the surfaces of those fallen blocks, ol>elisks, 
cornices, and statues. In the course of this laborious task he 
brought to light an extraordinary number of reworked ston« 
of all periods, each stone a fragment torn from a page of his- 
tory. Obchsks, statues, and historical tablets prove to bare 
been out up into lengths, dressed down, and built in with as 
little cepomony as though they were blocks fresh from th« 
quarry. Some of these destroyed obelisks iuk palimpsests in 
slono. They date from the important times of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth dynasties, and were originally covered from lop 
to bottom on all four sides with inseriptions elaborately en- 
graved in small hieroglyphs about one inch in length. Then 
Inseriptions prove to have been effaced by Rumesee XL, who 
re-engraved the surfaces with his own titles and otrtonebca, 
cat on a large scale. Finally, some three centurJea Utra>, a 
Shesbonlc. or an Osorkon. with a sacrilegious rccklewoen wop> 
thy of a Turkish paslia, hewed them in pieces to build a wall 
and a giU«-way. The historical stelat, apparently a nnironn 
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series of large size, were found in halves, none of which match, 
but their legends seem to have been already corroded and illeg- 
ible when they were thus utilized. The other halves must eith- 
er have been destroyed or are yet imbedded in the structure. 
Here also Mr. Petrie discovered the remains of the largest 
colossus ever sculptured by the hand of man. This huge 
figure represented Eameses II. in that position known as 
"the hieratic attitude ;" that is to say, with the arms straight- 
ened to the sides, and the left foot advanced in the act of 
walking. It had been cut up by Osorkon II., of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty, to build a pylon gate- way ; and it was from 
the fallen blocks of this gate-way that Mr. Petrie recognized 
what it had originally been. Among these fragments were 
found an ear, part of a foot, pieces of an arm, part ot the pi- 
laster which supported the statue up the back, and part of 
the breast, on which are carved the royal ovals. Ex pede 
Herculem, These fragments (mere chips of a few tons each), 
although they represent but a very small portion of the 
whole, enabled Mr. Petrie to measure, describe, and weigh the 
shattered giant with absolute certainty. He proved to have 
been the most stupendous colossus known. Those statues 
which approach nearest to him in size are the colossi of Abd- 
Simbel, the torso of the Eamesseum, and the colossi of the 
Plain. These, however, are all seated figures, and, with the 
exception of the torso, are executed in comparatively soft 
materials. But the Eameses of Tanis was not only sculpt- 
ured in the obdurate red granite of Assuan, and designed 
upon a larger scale than any of these, but he stood erect 
and crowned, ninety-two feet high from top to toe, or one 
hundred and twenty-five feet high, including his pedestal. 
This is nearly fifty feet higner than the obelisk in Central 
Park, New York, or than its fellow, the British obelisk on 
the Thames embankment. The minimum weight of the 
whole mass is calculated by Mr. Petrie at twelve hundred 
tons, this being three hundred and thirteen tons more than 
the estimated weight of the colossus of the Eamesseum, when 
entire. We ask ourselves with amazement how so huge a 
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monolith was extracteci unhroken from the quarry ; 
was floated from AHsuan toTania; how it was raiHed ii 
place when it reached its destination. " The effect. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie. " when theru weru no high moumls hwn 
must have been aatomiding, Tlie t«inplo wan pruluibly not 
more than lifty feet high, and the iull«st Tanis obulisks wen 
less than lifty feet high. The statue must, tlicn'fore, har« 
towered some sixty-five feet above all its 8urroiinilings,aiMl 
have been visible for many miles across the plain. "(" i TboB 
measurements are calculated from the foot, one large block 
having the ti>e6 of the right foot nearly complete. 
We have here an outline of the toes drawn to scale. 




have been cut aoroM the endn of the nails, and sIuiTedq 
sidffli by the saw of the mason. The great toe i 
fourteen inches and seTen-elghths. (he st-cood I 
inches and fIv<M>ighlli8, the tliini toe ten incfau utd^ 
eighths, the fonrth too eleven inches and two^gfaU 
the little toe eight inches and four-eigliths. The whol 
when perfect.wasfifty-seveninchesand two-eighths (nU 
Although it Is impossible now to pntve that this giginl 
Blatue waa cnl from a ungle block, there cannot be any rrasoo- 
able doubt of the fact. Every known coUuisal statue in Egypt 
is monolithic, and it is inoonceivable that the grait \ 
ooloMUi should bax'o Iwcn an exception to this nnin 
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Many very precious things were found by Mr. Petrie in 
the course of his work at Tanis. In the cellars of some large 
private mansions which perished in the great conflagration 
by which the city was destroyed in the time of the Emperor 
Diocletian, were discovered a mass of very interesting do- 
mestic relics, such as small household deities in bronze, ala- 
baster, and glazed ware ; mortars, moulds, works of art in 
sculpture and terra-cotta, and a great abundance of pottery, 
both coarse and fine. The house of one Bakakhiu contained 
a remarkable portrait statuette of himself ; and in that of his 
next-door neighbor was found a zodiac painted in gold and 
colors upon a sheet of thin glass, this being the only known 
example of ancient glass-painting. From this house came 
the most important discovery of all ; namely, seven ancient 
waste-paper baskets full of letters, deeds, memoranda, and 
other MSS. Some were on papyrus, and some on parch- 
ment; some were written in Greek, and some in the old 
Egyptian language, these last being penned in the hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic scripts. These priceless docu- 
ments were alone worth the whole cost of the expedition. 
One proves to be a mathematical treatise ; another is an al- 
manac ; and another is a syllabary. The first is in the hands 
of Professor Revillout, of the Louvre, who has offered to 
translate it. The second has been translated b}'^ Mr. Petrie, 
and the third by Mr. Frank Llewellyn Griffith. The two lat- 
ter have been quite recently published as an extra volume 
by the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; and the 
society hopes in time to publish fac-similes and translations 
of the entire collection. 

Some very interesting work was done by M. Xaville in the 
course of the same season in the Eastern Delta, where, at a 
place called Saft el-Henneh, he excavated the ruins of a 
black basalt temple of Kameses IL, and discovered the re- 
mains of a beautiful monolithic shrine erected by Xectanebo 
II., the last of the native Pharaohs. What the inscription 
of Heliodorus was to Mr. Petrie at Naukratis, these frag- 
ments of the granite shrine were to M. Naville at Saft el- 
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Hennch, For centuries they had lain ut-glcctwi id un 
field, where for half tho year they wore covonHl dy tb*' 
ters of the inundatrun ; yet all this time ihcy held h k» 
precious in ila way a^ that of >'aiikrati8 — the secret of 
ancient city buried in the neighboring mound. Thmt city 
was none other than Goshen, the capital town of that Lutd 
of Goshen which was the special home of Israel in Ggi'pC- 
I mny add that, although M. XitviUe hcsitatos to positively 
identify the site of the ancient city of "Kim," or Gusbeu, 
with that of '* Uaamsea." there ia very strong reason for b©- 
liering that Rameses II. rebuilt the place, and gsre it bb 
own name, and that in "Kea," '*Go8hen"(noff Saft «1-Haa- 
neh), we have the site of that other " trea.iun>cily " built by 
the Hebrews at the lime of the Great Oppression, ( " ) 

The traveller who should turn his back upon Saft cl-Hefr 
neh and journoy northward as far as the shores of I^ks 
Monmlch, would there ilnd hiini^elf uiK>n the scvnc of Mr. 
Petrie's work in ]8Stl. and at the foot of Tell UefeoDch. 
I<iow, Tell Defenneh is a large mound, or group of mouad^ 
situate close to I.ake Meniialeh, at the extreme north-euteni 
comer of the Delta. ; and the name of this gn;up of inoaad^ 
" Defenneh,'' is a corrupt Arab version of " Daphnnt," lim 
" Daphnte of Pvlusium " of the Greek historians. The idot- 
tity of Defenneh and Daphniu has never been [|uu8ttooed 
by scholars, and the identity of both with iho Biblicnl Tab- 
panhcs has also been admitted by the- majority uf BiUe 
commentators. 

The history of Daphns begins with I'sammetichas I^ 
Prince of Sais and Memphis, who fought his way to tba 
throne by the aid of Carian and Ionian mercenary troops, 
and founded the Twenty-sixth Egyptian Dynasty. Thii 
event datcH from about 005 b.c. Ilcru Psammetichas cod- 
Klructed two large cam|>a fur the [wrmanent oocommodft- 
lion of his foreign soldiers, one on each bank of the Peta- 
■iac branch of the Nile; and here they fooodod ft larga 
militar}- colony. In coarse of time, a Greek town tpruig 
up in tba neighboring plain. This was the earliest leg&lind 




tl kUtuett* or BiikHk>iiu ill Rnmnii costume ; iuqfe *1 
tall imirUr, vups. suitu inoiilJ, grotPH|Ui^ jnr, Iliret^ 
itai »iih mural or0Wti,«iubleiiiB(ii; of tlie ciij u( Tnu 
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^ttlement of Greeks in Egypt— a settlement ninety yeara 
earlier than that of Naukralis. 

The foreigners continued to occupy Daphns for nearly a 
' mturv, till Ivini,' Ainasis, the fourth successor of Psamnieti- 




5iB9, removed them to Memphis. Now, the immediate pre- 
deoessor of Aniasis was T'abra. called by the Greek " Apries," 
and in the Bible "Ilophra." It was during the reign of 
Apries, about 5S5 b.c.. that Jeriisal«in was besieged by Neli- 
uchaxinezzar, who took King Zedekiah captive, put out hia 
eyea. and bore him away, with the bulk of the .Tewish citi- 
zens, to liabyion. But Zeilekiah's daughters were left be- 
hind in Jerusalem, then ocoupie<I by a Chaldean garrison un- 
der a Chaldean governor. It was a time of plot and strife 
and disorder; and tinally Johanan, the son of Kareah, act- 
ing as the guardian and adviser of the forlorn princesses, 
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conveyed them for safety to Egypt, Their flight i 
(lescrihed as a later Exudus — an Exotlus from Syria to H 
instead of from Egypt to Syria ; for with th»5m vtvnt i 
the remnant of Juiiah. and all th« captains of the fon 
a mixed multitude, in foot, consisting iiminly of uKl i 
tvoinon, and children, and such of the citizens as the till 
and chains of the conqueror had Rjiare*). Convinced of ll» 
tm|Hilicy of rousing the wrath of NehachadneJtzar, Jeivmiab 
vehemently opposed the project of Johanan, and propha 
against it, saying: 

'■ And now therefore hear tlie wonl of the Lord, ye ^ 
nam of Judah ; Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the GikI 4 
rael; If yo wholly set your face* to eut«r into Egj-p 
go to sojourn there ; 

" Then shall it come to pass, that the sword, whi 
feared, shall overtake you there in the land of Eg^'pt; 
the famine, whereof ye were afraid, shall follow cloau | 
you tliere in Egypt ; and there ye slmll die, 

" So shall it be with all the men that set their facM I 
into Egypt to sojourn there; they shall die by the stij 
by the famine, and by the pestilence : and none of i 
shall remain or esoaiic from the evil that t will bring i 
them."* 

Johanan refusod, however, to listen to Jeremiah, 
sorely against his will, threw in his lot with that < 
brethren, and went across tlie frontier. Meanwhile A 
with royal hospiuUily, placed his |>alace of Daphnie i 
disposal of the fugitive prineesacfi, and granted a largo I 
of land to their followers. But Jen-miah continued t 
phetsy the pursuit of the Itubylonian host, and lifted i 
warning voice upon the very thrt^hold of the 
Pharauh. The whole scene is thus n>lateil in the fort 
chapter of the Ik>ok of Jeremiaji, the seventh, elgiilb, I 
t4>ntli, and eleventh verses: 

"■Ho tbey came into the hind of Egypt; for tbej < 
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not the voice of the Lord. Thus came they, even unto Tah- 
panhes. 

*' Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in Tah- 
panhes, saying, 

" Take great stones in thine hand, and hide them in mor- 
tar, in the brickwork which is at the entry of Pharaoh's 
house in Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of Judah ; 

"And say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
Grod of Israel ; Behold, I will send and take Nebuchadrezzar 
the King of Babylon, my servant, and will set his throne 
upon these stones that I have hid ; and he shall spread his 
royal pavilion over them. 

" And he shall come, and shall smite the land of Egj^pt ; 
such as are for death shall be given to death, and such as are 
for captivity to captivity, and such as are for the sword to 
the sword." 

I quote from the Revised Version ; and it must be particu- 
larly noted that there is an alternative reading given in the 
margin, where the " brick-work " which is at the entry of 
Pharaoh's House is rendered as the " pavement " or "square." 

Upon what happened after this, the Bible is silent ; and 
beyond the scant record of this brief chronicle, we only know 
that Tahpanhes and Daphnae were one and the same, and that 
Tell Defenneh marks this interesting meeting-point of Egyp- 
tian, Greek, Assyrian, and Hebrew history. Mr. Petrie went 
therefore to Tell Defenneh to prove or disprove an accepted 
identification. There, in the midst of an arid waste, half 
marsh, half desert — far from roads, villages, or cultivated soil 
— in view of an horizon bounded by the heron-haunted lagoons 
of Lake Menzaleh and the mud-swamps of the plain of Pelu- 
sium — he found three groups of mounds. These groups lay 
from half a mile to a mile apart, the intermediate flat being 
covered with stone chips, potsherds, and the remains of brick 
foundations. These chips, potsherds, and foundations mark- 
ed the site of an important city, in which the lines of the 
streets and the boundaries of two or three large enclosures 
were yet visible. Two of the mounds were apparently mere 
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rulibish-heaps of tlie ordinary type; tlio third being eotiraljr 
composed of the burned and blackened ruins of n imgtt pil« 
of brick buildings, visible, like a lessor Btrs Niinruud, fur a 
great distance UL'ross tlie plain. Arriving At Ids tiMtiniiltoa 
towards evening, fi>ot-9ore and ireary, Mr. I*fltrie l>cftel<) tbiit 
singular object standing high against a lurid idtr, ami ral- 
dened by a liery sunset. His Arabs hastened tu tell bim iu 
local name; and he may be enviwl the deligbtfol sorppriae 
with which he learned tha,t it wus known far and acar as 
"El Ktvsr el Bint el Yaliudi" — the ''Castle of the Jow'a 
Daughter." 

Setting to work with some forty or fifty laborers, he soon 
discovered that he had to do with the calcined rains of a 
structure which was both a, fort and u palace. It coniistcd 
of one enormous square tower L>ontaining sixtven rooou un 
each Qoor; while, built up against its outvr walls, wan a 
variety of later structures, such as might have been added 
for guard-rooms, oltices, and the accommodation of a awrt 
There was every evi<lence that the place had been taken by 
usanlt, plundered, and bnmed, the upper stories of the lowvr 
having fallen in and bnried the basements. l.Ayer by Uyer, 
Mr. Pclrie cleared away those mnssca of burned rubbtab— 
each layer a chapter in the history of the place. The royal 
apartments had once b««in lined with fine limestone ^abs 
exqui8it«ly sculptured and painted; but these had beeo lit- 
erally mashed to pieces before the place was flrecl. and lay 
in splintered heajis among the dt^bris of charred lieams and 
blackened bricks. That this stronghold was actually built, 
us Herodotus states, hy Psammclichus I. was proved by 
the tliscovery of that king's foundation <k-posils ondor the 
four Comers of the building. These deposits consisted of 
libation vessels, corn-nibbera. sjiecimens of ores. model hricka, 
the bones of a sacriflcial ox and of a small bird, and a aeria 
of little tablets in gold, silver, lapis lazuli, [lorcelain, cornelian, 
and jas]wr, engraved with the nameti and titles of tbe royAi 
founder. 

Under this mountain of rubbish, the buj»emeat c 
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■nnge to say, were found absolutely uninjured. The kitchen 
a intact — a bigroora with recesses in the walls which served 
p (Iressers, in which fourteen large jars and two large flat 
dishes were yet standing in their plact^s. Here also were 
found weights for weighing the meat, spits, knives, plates, 
cups, and saucers in abundance. Another room contained 
hnndreds of amphora lids and plaster jar ■ sealings, some 
stampeil with the royal ovals of I'sauimetichus ; some with 
those of Xelio, liis son ; and some with those of Apries. This 
i the room in which the wine-jars were opened : in other 
■ords, the butler's pantry. In an adjoining chamber were 
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[Qd a vast number of empty wine-jars, some perfect, some 
; while in othei-s of the grtumd - floor rooms were 
I large numbers of early Greek vases ranging in date 
1 550 B-c. to 000 B.O., some finely painted with scenes of 
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gigitnloiiincbia, chimeras, tiarpios. sphinxes. prooMtioits~i 
daiDscIg, dancers, cbariote, and the like — ail broken, it is 
trne, lint many in a mendable condition. 

Most curious of all, however, was a Utile room containing 
u bench, recesses, and a sink formed of one huge jar wilJj the 
bottom knocked out. This was the scuUory \ The bvnch 
was to stand the things on wiiile heinfi; wu^hMl; the rvcessus 
were to receive them when washed; and the jar sink, which 
opened into a drain formcil of a succession of tmttomlesa j) 
going down to the clean tiand behiw the foandatton,! 
found to be filled with ijotsherds placed on etigi 
potsherds being coated wilU organic matt«r and iia^ 
with fish-bones. All this is doubtless very prosaic ; 
have discovered Pharaoh's kitchen, scullery, and butler's | 
try in really more curious and far more novel, than i 
have been the discovery of his throne-room. 

A great variety of uhjecls from the niyal apartn 
Were found in the fallen rubbish above the level of] 
servants' offices — such aa hronxe and stiver rings, i 
bead#, seals, small bniss vessels, <lraughtmcn, a gmnd sW 
handle with a curved guard, and a quantity of bumod | 
rugt«d iirale-amior. The great camp, in the midst of i 
the palace-fort was built, also yieidetl a harvest of i 
roUcjs. This cauip (the camp foutulud by PsammuticbiiBl 
the Corian and Ionian troops to whose valor ho owed his 
crown) moasunMl 'ii.i<K> feet in length by liHiDfect in bn«dlb; 
and though Mr. Petrie eitcavittod but a corner of it, lie foi 
hundreds of objects belonging to these ancient Greek m 
— arrow-heads in bronze and iron, horsea* bits, ! 
chain-work, iron bars, blacksmith's tools, and the like. '\ 
ah(o excavated jiart of the Greek town in the pUio, i 
Urge ciunntitics of beautiful camelian. onyx, gamtrt, -I 
other lieads wore found: scraps of gohl-work, iodic 
hirge trade in articles of [R-rsonal adornment; and i 
mensu number of very stnull weights, such as ooald a 
used by jewellers ami ilealem in precious stonea. 

A mmwive gold handlti, apparently the handle of a I 
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was also found buried in a corner of the camp, where doubt- 
less it had been hidden by some plunderer when the place 
was sacked and burned. This undoubtedly formed part of 
llophra's service of gold plate (that service of gold plate 
which he would, of course, have placed at the disposal of his 
royal Jewish guests), and it is, with one exception, the only 
piece of gold plate ever found in Egypt. 

To return, however, to Jeremiah and his famous prophe- 
cy—to that day when he took "great stones in his hand, 
and placed them with mortar in the brick-work which was 
at the entry of Pharaoh's House in Tahpanhes." In illustra- 
tion of this passage, I may here quote a few Imes from Mr. 
Petrie's private report addressed to the Honorary Secre- 
tary and Executive Committee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, during the month of April, 1886 : 

"This ' brickwork, or pavement' at the entry of Pharaoh's 
House has always been a puzzle to translators ; but as soon 
as we began to uncover the plan of the palace, the exactness 
of the description was manifest ; for here, outside the build- 
ings adjoining the central tower, I found by repeated trench- 
ings an area of continuous brickwork resting on sand, and 
measuring about 100 feet by 60 feet, facing the entrance to 
the buildings at the east corner. 

" The roadway ran up a recess between the buildings, and 
this platform, which has no traces of superstructures, was 
evidently an open-air place for loading and unloading goods, 
or sitting out in the air, or transacting business, or convers- 
ing — just such a place, in fact, as is made by the Egyptians 
to this day in front of their houses, where they drink coffee, 
and smoke in the cool of the afternoon, and receive their 
visitors. 

" Such seems to have been the object of this large phit- 
form, which was evidently a place to meet persons who 
would not be admitted into the palace or fort ; to assemble 
guards ; to hold large levees ; to receive tribute and stores ; 
to unlade goods; and to transact the multifarious business 
which, in so hot a climate, is done in the open air. This 
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platform is therefore, unmintalcahhj, tbo brickwork, i 
ment, which is at the 'entry of I'haraoh's Uouse in Tabd 
hes.' The rains havo washed away tlii« arvxi and duDDI 
the surface, so that, although it is two or three fe«t 1 
near the palace, il is reilnoed in greater part to a feir i: 
and is altogether gone at tlie north-west comer." 

Now, the Arabic name for a platform of this kini 
"Baldt;"and that we have in this "lialdt*' the brick* 
referrod to in the liible is scarcely to I»e doubted by \ 
most tiet«nnined sceptic. And it is to bo noted that iDl 
alternalivc reading above meutioned. " the brickwork wH 
is at tiie entry of Pharuoli's house" is rendered i 
pavement or square." 

Here, therefore, the ceremony deacribeil by Jeremiah i 
have tieen performed, and it was upon tliii* spot tliat ZfJ 
chadnezzar was to spread his royal pavilion.. It fflUj 
Bukutl, perhaps, if Mr, Pctno actually found the stones « 
Jeremiah laid with mortur iti the thickness of that [ 
ment. lie looked for them, of course, tuniing np the t 
work in every part ; and he did And some tnrgo «tones la 
loosely on the surface. liut these bad probably 
down from the wreck of the palace. At all events, it 1 
impossible to identify them. 

Meanwhile, we turn In vain to the pages of sacnd \ 
secular liistory for some n^cord of the fate of those \ 
princesses — the last, the very hmt — of the ancient oni 
royal lino of Judnli. who werw rccogniTod as royal, 
fatu l)ufi>]| them and their followers \ Did thi- Assyrian I 
fine them with lire and swor\i ) And was the coDquel 
pavilion actually spn^wd u{K>n the spot market! oat bjr j 
prophet ! The Bible tells us no more ; but cert&in EgypT 
inscriptions stAte that Nebuchadnezzar again invaded I' 
and was defeated by Apries— PhariMih Hophra;'whiiel| 
the other hand, certain Itabvtonian inscriptions give the 1 
tor)' to Nehuchadmrxzar. Which arc we to IwUevof 
my own |iurt, I unhesitatingly accept the im{iartia) erldl 
of that burned and bkckenct) pile. "The Castle of the J~ 
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laughter;" and I do not doubt that the invincible Assyri- 
I wrought bis uttermost vengeance upon the " remnant of 
^ndah." 

Nor must we forget the additional testimony of three 
lay cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar, inscribed in cuneiform 
laracters, and now in the National Egyptian Museum, 
lome seven or eight years ago these cylinders were sold to 
■ofessor Maspero by an Arab who found them, aa we have 
(Tery reason to believe, upon this very spot; and such cylin- 
lers were precisely the memorials which Nebuchadnezzar 
Fould have left buried beneath tbe spot where be spread 
1 pavilion, and planted bis royal standard, in the hour of 
Ictory. 





III. 

PORTRAIT-PAiyTI>'G IN AXCIEXT EGYPT. 

The oldest sculptures nn<l the ol<Icst paintings which have 
come down to our time arc the work of ancient Ejryptian ar- 
tists who lived some four thousand years before the Christian 
era. This would l(H)k as tlioujrh sculpture and painting were 
twins — twins born of the fruitful Nile, and therefore nf |iiir- 
allcl antu{iiity. Itiit liie art of jiainting im]»lies first the art 
of dniwing; and the art of dniwing is inlinitt'ly more ancii-iit 
than that of s(ul])ture. It is nioiv ancient than the iniiue- 
morial civilization of K^rviit. It is iihtiost as old as man hiui- 
Relf. 

Tin- chilli by the si-a-shon- traciusrrndc fi(nires of mi-n and 
aiiitiiaU ii|i..n the wit sjiinis. auil tin- cave-dwollcr in theaLVs 
lii'fon- liiotory "UtliniuLT ili>- forms of the luainiiioth and the 
niasliHloti on a frjiirnifiit of ]n.lishi'il Imni'. are olwying the 
san.i- iniJativ.- ! i-;.t. ai;.l tlij.t itnJaliv.' N-i.t is due to on« of 
till- prini^iry iiistiricis of our race An incised outline U|>«.n 
lH)nr !■< Hot sculpture. It is ilniwini:- dniwing with a point. 
It pn-eeili-x tlif attempt to uioilcl la ilay.or to carve imaires 
in w.mmI or •iloiic. hi a word, ii is llic i-.irlicst form of line 
art in tin- world. 

I'rom the pri-liistoric lavcdwdicr wc ikiss at one step to 
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the ancient Egyptian draughtsman. In the history of art, all 
is blank between them. We cannot measure the abvss of 
time which separates the one from the other. We only know 
that in the meanwhile there had been changes of many kinds 
— upheavals and subsidences of land and water ; disappear- 
ances of certain forms of animal and vegetable life ; and the 
like. We do not know — we cannot even guess — how long it 
had taken the ancient Egyptian to work his way up from 
primitive barbarism to that stage of advanced culture at which 
he had arrived when we first make his acquaintance on his 
native soil. This is about the time of the building of the 
Great Pyramid, or nearly six thousand years ago, counting to 
this year of grace, 1890. Already he was a consummate 
builder, geometrician, and mathematician. Already he was 
in possession of a religious literature of great antiquity. He 
was master of a highly complicated system of writing ; he 
had carried the art of sculpture, in the most obdurate mate- 
rials, to as high a degree of perfection as was possible with the 
tools at his command ; and he drew the human figure better 
— far better — than he did in those later davs when Herodo- 
tus and Plato and Strabo visited the Vallev of the Xile. 

The earliest Egyptian paintings to which it is possible to 
assign a date, are executed in tempera upon the walls of cer- 
tain tombs made for the noble personages who were contempo- 
rary with King Khufu (better known as Cheops), the builder 
of the Great Pyramid. In these paintings we see herdsmen 
driving herds of goats, oxen, and asses ; vintagers working the 
wine-press; scenes of ploughing, feasting, dancing, boating, 
and so forth. There is no attempt at scenery or background. 
The heads are given in profile, but the eyes are given as if 
seen frontwise. 

The head being in profile, one would expect to see the 
body in profile ; but this was not in accordance with ancient 
Egyptian notions. The artist desired to make as much of 
his sitter as possible— to give him full credit for the breadth 
of his chest and the width of his shoulders, and to show that 
he had the customary allowance of arms and legs; so he 
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repr«8cnte<l the body in fi-ont view. But ho thus landed 
self in a grave ditticully. To draw a pair of legs and ted in 
front view is by no mtJiinH easy. It rec^uirea a knowledge of 
foreshortening, und tho Egyptian artist waa as ignorant of 
foreshorten iiig as of perspoctivt'. Hu, how«v«r. met this dif- 
ficulty by boKUy returning to the {>oint from which hu &m 
started, and drawing the legs and fe^t in proiile. likv the 
face. Nor was thi& aJI. Having no idea of pers|>ectiTo, he 
placed every part of bis subject on the same plane; that it 
to say, a man walking or standing has the one foot phinted 
BO exactly in front of tbit other that a line drawn from tbe 
middle toe of the fi-ont foot would preciBcly inienwct the 
soles of both. I have sometimes wondered whether it ever 
occurred to an ancient Egyptian artist to trj- to phtce him- 
self in the attitude in which he elected to represent his fel- 
low-creatures — namely, with his bo<ly at a right angle tij bis 
legs and bis profile. IIo would have found it extremely ua- 
oonifortable, not to say iiri])oissible. Yet in this prvpottlerttos 
fashion be depicted princ«s and }H-asants, prieiits and kin^ 
and even armies on the march. Strange lo say. the effect tl 
neither so ugly nor so ridiculous as it sounds. The oatluw 
is drawn with such freedom, and the forms, taken sepatmt^ 
ly, are so gracefiU that, despite our bettor judgment, W9 
accept tbo convoatiuual deformity, utid even forget that it it 
deformity. 

When the ancient Egyptian artist bad drawn the face and 
figure of bis sitter, bo proceeded to fill up the outline with 
color. U it were tho portrait of a man, lie covered the face, 
body, arms, and legs with a Hat wash of dark, reddi^-hrowD ; 
if it Were tbu portrait of a woman, ho sulmtttuted a yeUow* 
isb-buff. Not that tbu men were in reality rud-brown or tho 
women yellow, but because these were the conventionaltinls 
employed to distinguish the complexions of the two MXet. 
He next indicated the evebrow by a black line of aoifociB 
thickness ; and for the eye, he painted a black disk on a whits 
ground. The garments and the border- )>at terns of tba gu^ 
ments, llie necklaoea, the bracelets, the rich belU, tlw dlU^ 
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orate head-dresses, were all treated with exquisite minuteness, 
and in the same flat tints. 

Such being his system of color, it was of course impossible 
for our Egyptian to represent light and shadow, or the tex- 
ture of stuffs, or the flow of drapery. His art, in fact, can- 
not be described as painting, in our sense of the term. He 
did not paint ; he illuminated. (*') Inasmuch, therefore, as he 
excelled in the methods of illumination, he was a singularly 
skilful craftsman ; but inasmuch as he has never been surpass- 
ed for purity and precision and sweep of outline, or for the 
fidelity with which here produced the racial characteristics 
of foreign nations, or for the truth and spirit with which he 
depicted all varieties of animal life, he was undoubtedly and 
unquestionably an artist. Drawing only in profile, and paint- 
ing only in flat washes, he could not, and did not, attempt to 
show the changing expression of the human face in joy or 
grief or anger. The widow wailing over the mummy of her 
husband, the Pharaoh slaying his thousands on the field of 
battle, looks out into space with the smiling serenity of a 
cherub on a tombstone. But let Eameses return to Thebes 
after a victorious campaign in Ethiopia or Asia Minor, bring- 
ing a string of foreign captives bound to his chariot-wheels, 
and see then what our Egyptian artist can do ! With noth- 
ing but his reed-pen and his whole-colored washes, he pro- 
duces a series of portraits of Syrians, Libyans, negroes, and 
Asiatic Greeks which no English or French or American ar- 
tist could surpass for living and speaking individuality, and 
which probably none of them could do half so well if com- 
pelled to employ the same methods. 

There is, however, one point upon which it is necessary 
to insist in this connection. Among even those who care 
much and know much about art, there prevails an impression 
that the art of the Egyptians was phenomenally rigid and 
incorrect, and that Egyptian painters committed more glar- 
ing errors in their treatment of the " human form divine " 
than the early artists of other nations. This is a grave 
misconception. The beginnings of pictorial art in all nations, 
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at all periods, are curiously alike. The archaic tyro tries his 
** 'prentice hand" on the same subjects; he encounters the 
same difficulties; he meets those difficulties in the same wav; 
he commits the same blunders. Egyptian, Assyrian, Etrus- 
can, Greek, repeat one another. They all draw the face in 
profile, and the eye as if seen from the front. They all re|>- 
resent the feet planted on precisely the same line. They ail 
color in flat tints, and are alike ignorant of light and shade, 
of foreshortening and i)erspective. 

Greek painting— the whole body of Greek {)ainting, from 
its earliest to its latest phase, with the one exception of the 
art of painted vases — is irrecoverably lost. Of the master- 
pieces of Greek sculpture, some few priceless relics have sur- 
vived the general wreck ; but of the famous creations of the 
great Greek painters there remains but an echo in the pages 
of Pausanias and Plinv. The walls enriched with their im- 
mortal frescos, the panels on which they painted their in- 
comparable easel pictures, have long since become dust. But, 
like the glow that streams uj) from the west after the sun has 
gone down, the splendor of their fame yet lights the horizon 
and is rcttecte<l on the hills of Athens. 

Stran«,'e to say, despite the ruin which has overtaken tln-ir 
works, we know almost as much al»()ut those dead and jrone 
]»ainters of hrtween two and three thousand years ago as we 
know about the artists of our own da v. We have elal)onitr 
descriptions of their pictun»s, notes on their methoils, criii- 
cisiiis on their stvlts. and abiindanee of anecdotes of their 
sayiniT^ and doin»^'s. We know that Polygnotus, whoe.xcelhil 
in batth* -pieces, was called the •Mnost ethical of {winters ;" 
tliat .\cuxis carried reali^^tn tn the point of actual illusion; 
that Prnti'ir«*nt -; -an earl.tT Albert I )uriT) finished his ]>ict- 
nns witli microscopic minuteness; and that A|)elles excelleil 
all I lie rest in i<l»'al beauty and ^n'ace. 

The j)rices whicl» the>e artists received for their pictures 
Wf'n- l»y no means contemptible. Nikias.il is said, refuse*! to 
sell one of his wurks to Ptojemv I.aL'U-^ for sixtv talents, a sum 
e<juivalent to sixty thousand tloliars. or twelve thousand 
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pounds sterling. Aristides, when commissioned to paint a 
battle-piece containing one hundred figures, bargained for 
two hundred dollars, or forty pounds sterling, per figure ; and 
Alexander, for his own portrait in the character of Zeus hurl- 
ing a thunder-bolt, gave Apelles no less than twenty talents of 
gold — that is to say, fifty thousand pounds sterling, or two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. As for the painters who 
commanded these extraordinary prices, they rivalled each 
other in ostentation and vanity. They robed themselves in 
the purple of royalty ; they wore golden wreaths upon their 
lieads and golden clasps upon their sandals ; and they squan- 
dered their wealth with both hands-C) 

Yet the art which rose to this height of renown starteil 
from beginnings more humble than anything which has come 
down to us in the shape of ancient Egyptian painting. The 
paintings of the Greeks, as I have said, are lost, and only 
their vase-paintings remain. But as the vase-paintings of 
the finest period reflect the art of the finest period, so the 
vase-paintings of the archaic period reflect the art of the 
archaic period ; and they show with what a childish hand the 
first attempts of the Greek draughtsman were traced. Noth- 
ing in the way of drawing which has yet been discovered in 
Egypt is so ludicrously feeble as the drawing upon the so- 
callcKl Proto-Homeric vases found at Athens. These vases 
are supposed to date from the tenth century before our era, 
and are therefore contemporaneous with the Twentieth Egyp- 
tian Dynasty — the dynasty of Rameses III. and his successors. 

But the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, if it registers the 
beginnings of art in the very core of Hellas, marks its old 
age and decadence in Egypt. Pliny laughed the Egyptians 
to scorn, when they claimed their priority as painte;^. 

"Concerning the first origin of the painter's art," he says, 
" I am not ignorant that the Egyptians do vaunt thereof, 
avouching that it was devised by them, and practised sixe 
hundred years before there was any talke or knowledge 
thereof in Greece, a vaine brag and ostentation of theirs, as 
all the world may see."(") But the incredulity of Pliny was 
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the incredulity of ignoranci'. Uiinscif living in an agt* 
the Egyptians spoke only Coptic or Greek, and wlieD 
secret of the old Egyptiiin writing was lost, neither he 
bis conteniporarieji, nor the Coptic Egyplianit tbi 
bad any standard left by which to measure the ht<t< 

the great African province. It was not a priority 

hundred years that the Egyptians should have claimed lo 
this controversy, but a priority of mure than three thoosuid. 
The painted lomba of the Pyramid plateau were all 
close upon four thousand years old in the time of Pliny* 

But there is yet another fact 1)eariiig un this tjuestii 
fact which none of us susi>ectecl till the mystoriooa 
sculptured on stone and written on papyrus were dcci[ 
• — namely, that the so-called Pelasgic Oruvks, the very 
Greeks of the Archipelago and the coast of Asia Hlnor, 
been known to the Egyptians, and fuught by them, and 
quished by them, and bi-oughl as captives to Tbel 
early as the time of King Sankhara of the Eleventh Dy 
Of thii« king it is recorded in a contviuporary n>cb-cat ln>~ 
flcnption in the Valley of Hamamat, that "he broke dowii 
the power of the Haiiebu." As 1 explain in CbaptCT V. 
of this volume, " Hanehtt " is the name by which the Greeks 
were first known to the Egyptians. I^ter on. in iuBcnptkntt 
of the time of Thotbmcs 111. of the Eighteenth Dynaaty, we 
meet with theu as the Dana-ans ; and later still, under the 
Pharaohs of the three following dynasties, they appear witb 
their distinctive names as Achomns, Lycians, Dimlaniarui, 
Mycians, Teucrians, lonians, and CarianH. 

It has, however, been supposetl up to the present time 
that these early Greeks knew Egypt only as misenble cap' 
lives toiling in the mines ami quarries, and thai the land of 
the Pharaohs was jealously closed against them DOtil th^ 
settled nt Daphne as a mihtary colony under Psammeliditts 
I., and a* Naukratis as u trading colony under Amasli II. 
But so recently as the spring-time of 1S89 a straogo new 
light dawoed upon the horiion eastward of Uullaa. Id ttn 
little ruined towns situate within a few miles of eaeb otbtr 
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on the borders of the Fay6m, Mr. Petrie discovered traces 
of two separate colonies of foreigners, the one colony dating 
from the reign of Usertesen II. of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
about three thousand years before our era ; and the other 
dating from the reign of Thothmes III. of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, about fifteen hundred years later. The earlier 
mound is locally known as Tell Kahun, and the more recent 
as Tell Gurob. In both have been found innumerable frag- 
ments of pottery of Cypriote and archaic Greek styles ; and 
hundreds of these potsherds are inscribed with characters, 
some of which may be Phoenician, or Ihat earliest derivative 
of Phoenician known as Cadmsean Greek ; while others be- 
long to the Cypriote, Graeco-Asiatic, and Italic alphabets. 
Nor is this all. The cemetery belonging to one of these 
towns has given up its dead, who prove to have been a fair 
and golden-haired race, like the " Golden-tressed Achseans " 
of Homer. 

The ancient settlers who lived and died at Tell Gurob 
were mummified like the native Egyptians, having apparently 
adopted the religion of the country ; and on the mummy-case 
of one, we read that its occupant's name was An-Tursha, and 
that he was " Gt)vemor of the Palace." Now, in its etymolo- 
gy, An-Tursha is a very remarkable name — for the man who 
bore it must have belonged to a foreign people called the 
Tursha, who allied themselves with the Libyans and Sardin- 
ians in an attack upon Egypt during the reign of Seti I., 
and were signally defeated. About a century later, in the reign 
of Rameses III. of the Twentieth Dynasty, they again vent- 
ure<l across the sea in their '' hollow ships," allied this time 
with the DanaBans, Sicilians, Lycians, and others. Descend- 
ing upon the Egyptian coast near Pelusium, they were en- 
countered by the whole naval and military force of Riime- 
ses III., and wellnigh annihilated. Who, then, were these 
Tursha that come befoi^e us first in company with the Sar- 
dinians, and next with the Sardinians and Sicilians — both 
nations from the northern waters of the Mediterranean ? 
The Tursha are none other than the primitive rulers of 
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Latium, the mysterious Eiruscans, whose uientillcatioa 1 
been convincingly established by Frani;oia I^ncjpinaut,("> And 
it Avafi on the [MJlshenU of Tell Giirob, a settlement irliich 
waa inhabited by the fair-bHiati foreigners jiredaely dunni; 
the reign of Seti I. aud Im immediate succt^Mns <;tbe aeitl«- 
merit in which the man Aa-Tiirsha live<l and died) that 
those especial signs were fonnd which are unqiieatioiubly 
identical with certain letters of the Ktruscan alphabet. With- 
out venturing to draw any conclusion from these facU. 1 
desire U> call attention very (tartictdarly to the seqae] id 
which they follow each other. 

About 3U0i> B.C, Sankhara subdues the tribes of the Greek 
Archi[wlago. ^^uio three generations later, in the rvtgn of 
Useitesen II., a colony of foreign workmen, who were pn>b- 
ably employed in transiwrting the stone of which that 
Pharaoh's pyramid was built, settle close bedide it, oa 1 
edge of the desert. They decorate their domestic [ 
with ]]utterns unknown to Egyptian potters, and tborl 
Bcribo ihom with characters closely resembling Ibo t 
alphabets of I'hcenicia and Cyprus. Is it not ullowabi 
ask whether these foreigucra might not be dewentlaol 
the captives brought home by Sankharat 

Fifteen hundred years later, ThotUmce III. c«]ebi 
victories over the Danlani — Dardani being here used, | 
Ilomer, to designate the yVsiatic Gnssks genKmllr. 
is in the reign of Thuthities III. that niiotber alien eolui 
eslablishoil, perhaps not alt4igcth6r by chance, within i 
miles of the deserleil site ixx?upied Hfteen centuries I 
by the earlier settlers. The new town. Tell Uurob^ j 
tinues to be inhabited for nearly one hundred ymrs, a 
then desurtiil, like its predecessor. In the course of tbat 
century Egypt is u^in und again atlacke*!. not only by tbe 
Greeks of Asia Minor and the <Kgean, but by the cuust-fulk 
and islanders of the Tyrrhene 8ea. It is significant tbat 
the signs inscrilie^l on the |)otsherds of the new colony com- 
prise letters belonging to the archaic ai]ihabets of tliorc rejni' 
tribes which hurled themselves in vain against the trained 
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battalions of Seti I. and Barneses 11. ; namely, the Leku, or 
Lycians ; the Aiuna, or lonians ; the Akaiusha, or Achaeans ; 
and the Tursha or Etruscans.(") It is to this later colony 
that the man An -Tursha belonged. It is on the pottery of 
this colonv that we find the Etruscan letters ; and it is in 
the cemetery belonging to this colony that the yellow-haired 
mummies have been found. 

Now, these facts, take them from what point of view we 
may, are most extraordinary. Mr. Petrie has brought to 
light the earliest Greek alphabetical signs yet discovered; 
for the most ancient specimens of Greek writing previously 
known are the rock -cut and lava -cut inscriptions found 
in the very ancient cemeteries of Santorin and Thera, and 
the famous Greek inscription cut upon the leg of one of the 
colossi at Abii-Simbel. The Abu-Simbel inscription is 
contemporaneous with the Forty -seventh Olympiad, and Le- 
normant attributes the oldest of the Theran inscriptions to 
the ninth century before Christ. But the ix)tsherds found 
by Mr. Petrie in the Fayum carry back the history of the 
alphabet to a period earlier than the date of the Exodus, 
and six centuries earlier than any Greek inscriptions known. 

But if they throw a new and surprising light upon the 
history of writing and of language, they throw no less valu- 
able a light upon the history of art. By revealing the 
astonishing fact that Egypt contained settlements of early 
Greek and Italian tribes at a date long anterior to the earli- 
est date at which those people had any history or monu- 
ments of their own, they show in what school of art those 
nations studied. And thus the marked Egyptian character 
of the archaic painting and sculpture of Greece and Etruria 
is at once explained. 

It is not, however, to be for one moment supposed that it 
was the settlers in those two little towns in the Favum who 

ft' 

handed on the arts of Egypt to their barbarian brethren 
over the sea. The results of the excavation of these sites 
are samples — mere samples — of what the minor mounds of 
Egypt hold in store for the explorer. There are probably 



so 
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liumlreils of such sites in Egypt— sites so iosignilici 
pearancG that no one 8ii|>i»o8os them to be worth thf trouble 
of excaration. The Fhamohs drafted imini>ns«.' num)K>R( of 
prisonets into Egypt. They nee<led men for their gi^^xntic 
public works, which could only be carried on by mcAtis of a 
reckless sacrifice of human life. It was for this piirj 
(juite UB much na for more booty, that they made their M 
cesKant raids upon Etliiopia and Syria. When, thm 
the barbarian honios of southern Euro[>e an<l Asia ! 
attacked Egypt by land or hco, they nished, not muretr 
ii]X)n defeat and death, but upon slavery. There must barf* 
been tens of thousands, perhajw hundreds of thousantb, « ' 
these foreigners in Egypt during the Ninetwnth and Tw 
tieth dynasties; for again and again during the reigi 
Haniesea 11. and liamoses III. .they came u{)on the satuo ^ 
perate emind. and with the same n^iilt. Vast uumbera 
were sent to the niineK and the ipiarries, and, like Ih*) Chil- 
dren of Israel, to tlie brick -tieliis. Hut to such as were 
skilled in handicrafts, a less intolerable lot woukl be «»> 
eigne*!. These tvonlil be employed as artisans ratlier than 
aa beasts of burden. The Greek diameters tnuw-d dd the 
backs of certain encaitstie tilc« found in the mios of a baild- 
ing erected by Itamese^ III. at Teli cl-Vahudiefa may well 
be the work of some of thejte prisonejH of war. The for- 
eigners would naluralty herd together clone a^nnt tbe py- 
ramid or temple or canid where the taskmustera kept them 
8l work ; and it is in tlio Httlu namolcs^. nnnoticod tnodmls 
scattered up an<l down tbe Nile Valley that relics of tboir 
pn-sence will Ix- foumi. 

This iliscovery of Mr. Petrie's throws an entirely n«w 
light uiH»n the synchronous history of Egypt. CypruH, Aaia 
Minor, and Etruria. It carries back the literary histtiry »f 
these nations to a date hitherto uiidri-amud of by the classic 
lii.>!tonanH or by ourtelvcH. and il prnini«<M to ch«r up a bi«t 
of very ob«'ure prohlemii conoeniing the origin and develop- 
ment of Greek and Elniscan art.(") 

AtH] now it will be interesting to examine in detail I 
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principles upon which the human figure was drawn by the 
artists of ancient Egypt ; to note the skill with which they 
seized upon and delineated the ethnic characteristics of for- 
eign nations; and to trace the influence of Egypt upon the 
schools of Assyria, Etruria, and Greece. The accompanying 
illustration represents one of the great 
gods of Heliopolis — the Biblical " On." 
His name is rendered as Turn, Tumu, 
or Atmu. He typified the setting sun. 
The figure is drawn in pure line, and 
presents all the peculiar characteristics 
of the Egyptian school. The head and 
face are shown in profile, and the shoul- 
ders are set squarely frontwise. But 
from below the waist, the point of view 
changes back to profile, the legs and 
feet being shown sidewise, like the face. 
The feet are placed in line, the heel of 
the one foot being exactly in front of 
the toes of the other. It is an impos- 
sible position, yet the figure is so boldly 
and so simply drawn that we do not 
Realize how imix)ssible it is. The eye 
is shown as if seen in the full face. 
The hieroglyphic inscription contains 
the name and titles of the god : Tum, 
or Tumu, Tx)rd of the Two Lands, /. ^., 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, (") Great 
God of On, Kuler of the Go<ls. In this 
figure we have an admirable example 
of ancient Egyptian figure -drawing in 
pure line. A portrait of a god is, how- 
ever, necessarily an ideal jx)rtrait; if, therefore, we would 
form a just notion of the fidelity with which the artists of 
Pharaonic times painted the portraits of living men and 
women, we cannot do better than turn to the tomb -paint- 
ings of the Theban Period, and above all to the famous 




TUM. 

Also called Tjiirni and 
Atmu. lie wear.s the 
'*p8chent," or double 
crown, signifying his 
domination over Upper 
and Lower Egypt. The 
iiieroglyphic inscription 
recounts his name and ti- 
tles : " Tumu, Lord of the 
Two Lands, Great God of 
On, Divine Ruler of the 
Sul)Stance of the Gods." 



typical group known as 
rock-cut sopulctirex of tl] 
Twentieth dymisties. Tin 
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'the four races" in the | 

kings of the Nineteenth and 
(.■ groii|>s rt'|)re9<?nt the coovcD- 
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tional " four races " uf the ancient worlJ. ax elauiflwl by ifat 

EKyptiana ; namely, the Egyptiani* tliemiielvea (arrogantly 

mnked as "mankind" jMir ivcrlUmv), the Aniatics, the Ub- 

I jitns, and the EUiiopian»; or, nior« coniprehenttvuly, the 

) browni, the yellow)), the -whites, and the blacks. 

Thia spiritetl head of a i^yrian chief was photogrnpbed by 
Mr. Petria from a wall-painting in the tom)] of Ititmems III. 
It datca. therpfure, from about lUX) ii.l'. The wall I« dam- 
age*] and the planter luu Bcalod olT in places, but the bead ia 
fortunately uninjurwL The Asiatic type ix admirably oangfat. 
Thio man was pmlubly u Canoanile. He has all Uie othnto 
idiaracteristicH of the ntcc. The eye. ok usual, is fiUnly 
drawn, bat it is set at the Semitic nngle. and the fooe bos a 
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vivid look thai speaks of actual portraiture, lie wears a 
head-gear of some spoiled materiaE, bound with the ii^yrian 
tillet yet in use. The fringed and patlerned robe, the cap and 
tiUet, are all true to the Syrian costume of throe thousand 
years ago.(" ) 

Very different in type is the typical Egyptian as we see 
him represented in the portraits of Ra-hotep, Khufu-Ankh, 
Seranefer, and Rji-em-ka.* The flesh-tints of Egyptians are 
rendered of a reddish-brown, and the hair coal-black. The 
facial angle is quite different from the facial angle of the 
Asiatics. It is the facial angle of the Eui-opean races, and 
it has therefore a certain affinity with that of the typical 
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Libyan. Now, the typical Libyans of ancient Egyptian art 
were a fair-skinned, red-haired, ami bluo-eycd race, whose 
desoendants survive to this day eastward of Algeria. We 
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find tbem to be invnriably distinguislivd by tbn nuu 
lock sljown iu the illustration. A pi«oe of tliu wiill-plastcr 
1ms unfortunately been knockwl out of the clicvk, but «>iL«t- 
wiso tlio fao« is [wrfect. It is a verj' interesting^ fu«', (feii 
tie and intelligent, and dran'n, one would say, fnini lliv life. 
These fair Libyans wei-o doubtless emigrants from Euni[>t* 
or Asia, and were most probably of I'elasgic origin. Tlic 
side-lock was a fashiun peculiar to tbu Libyans and Mashu- 
asba outside Egypt ; and it is staletl by Ilenxlotus thai 
the Muxyans (who iirw lii all probability idenlit-ul will 
Mashuasliu of Egyptian inscriptions), ullowml tliuir In 
grow in a long lock on the right side of the liea4l. hut a' 
it on the left.(") The side-lock was also a special f 
observed by Egyptian princes in childhood and yoatik 
it is won) to this day by little boys in Egypt and Nubil 
The " blHmelcss Ethiopian" was a very familiar HgnrRil 
land of the L'haruuhs. und it is therefore no wunder] 
Egyptian artirits excelled in depicting his hoiuely cbl 
teristics. Tlie ilhisti-ation on jKigy 85 is from Mr. Paj 
series uf photographs of wall-paintings in iho tomb of a 
ban noble named Hui, who was governor of Ethiopia I 
one of Ihw Pharaohs of tliw Eighteenth Dynasty. Thu i 
«d tombs of Egypt have suffered deplorably at the l 
tourists and Arabs, and tbo tomb of Ilui has not oscnp 
jurv'. Vet, when it is possible, illustrations direct from I 
age«l nriginalfl are pi-efemble to copi<^ nia^lo tifly ora 
years ago, when tlie imintings were comjiaratively | 
The copy, though more pleasing, may err; but the photognipli 
is a faithful witness. In the present subject, we see a pro- 
ovcsion of Ethiopian chiefs, one of whom is accumpnniod 
by his wife ami children, The negro ty{M-x an oilmimMy 
given, bnt it must Ite wlniitteil that the dark lady wlio 
brings up the rear is not lieautifnl. She wears a nchly |mt' 
temoil ganiient of many eulors, and she earries beryoangesl 
chihl in a funnel-sl>a]N>tl 1>ag over her shoulder. 
Last in the procowion (for which wr liavi* no 
as It coven a hrgQ wtUI-spncc io the tomb) comes Ibe I 
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plau queen herself, in a chariot drawn by spotted oxen. Her 
face is wofuily damaged, and the head of tlie grooiii-boj' wlio 
stands before the oxen has been cut out from the wall by 
some uDscrupulous traveller ; but her Majesty's charioteer 
and her attendant chiefs are in excellent preservation. 
The Qaeea's arms are loaded with bracelets, and round her 
neck she weai-s a splendid necklace, consisting of many rows 







beads and pendants. ITer head-dress is a stupendous work 
of art, consisting of a framework decorated with ostrich 
plumes mounted on a golden crown. Plumed negroes carry- 
ing trays piled with gold rings and hags of gold diist^and 
rs bearing tribute of elephant tnaks, logs of ebony, and 
ir pi-oducts of tlie Soudan, bring up the rear." 
Ithough the ancient Egyptian artist was naturally most 

; Mr Pi'irie'« wries of plintogrnpLs of " Rntin! Types." 
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familiar with the characteristics of the traditional "four 
races," he was no less skilful when called upon to deal with 
the unaccustomed European type. In the heads of the Sar- 
dinian body-guard of Rameses II., as we see them depicted 
in the famous battle-subject on the north wall of the (ircat 
Temple of Abu-Simbel, we find these fair-skinned, blue-eyed, 
and small-featured islanders represented with a freshness and 
vivacity which seem to point to the delight of the draughts- 
man in a new subject. 




The filmic clKiriictcnitics nf thcsf anoiont Simlinians are 
very unlik.' lli..si' i.f tlif Sardiiiiiins -f t<Mlay. The ty|>o is 
almost iIkiI i>r ilir uiiiili-rn Kn^'li simian. .1 n'seinblunce wliirh 
is hiijrlittiiid l>y the ruatly triinin<'<l whiskfrs of the n>yjil 
lniily-;ruiiiii. ('iniiiii-ily i-iiiiiiL'li.h"Wfvi'r. the Snnlinian chief- 
lain ii'|Hfst'nti'ii (111 till- jiavilion jiyinn nf Uamescs HI, at 
Mciiiiirt - Halii'i is .if a di'^tinctly St-miiic tyiw. This would 
Iniik as tlmiiirh Saiiiinia. in the timi' of the Twentieth I>y. 
nasty, had fallen under the rule nf foreign conquerors; eras 
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GREEK CHARIOTEER. 

From a " pre-Homeric " vase. 



if the native Sardinian troops were oflBcered at that time by 
Semites. In the foregoing head, as in the heads of all the 
Sardinian body-guard of Eameses II. in the great Abu-Sim- 
bel tableau, we have, at all events, a purely European type ; 
and this type, it is to be remem- 
bered, dates from about eighty 
years earlier than the sculptures 
of Medinet-Hab6. 

We will now pass on to 
Greece. As it has already been 
said, the only specimens of the 
graphic arts of Greece which 
time has spared are found on 
painted vases, the earliest being 
the so-called "pre-Homeric" 
vases of Athens, which cannot 

be less ancient than 1000 e.g., and may be yet older. The 
designs are absurdly archaic ; but they at all events show us 
how barbarous were the beginnings of Greek art when iso- 
lated from foreign influences. 

Here we have an example of the earliest Greek draughts- 
manship which has come down to our time. The subject is 
taken from a "pre-Homeric" vase figured in Woltmann's 
History of Painting^ vol. i. The subject is a charioteer driv- 
ing a pair of animals, which may be horses, or giraffes, or 
both. The early Greek had, of course, no notion of perspec- 
tive ; therefore the chariot-wheels, though intended to be one 
on each side of the chariot, are placed in line. Neither have 
the chariot-pole and wheels any connection witli the body of 
the chariot. As for the expressive countenance and classic 
draperies of the noble Athenian, it need scarcely be point- 
ed out that they are immeasurably inferior to the poorest 
known specimens of Egyptian figure-drawing, being paral- 
leled only by the dot-and-line performances of our childhood. 

The following funerary scene is also from a vase of pre- 
Homeric type, of which an illustration is given in CoUig- 
non^s. Archeologie Grecque, In the figure-drawing of this 
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fragment there is a marked improvement, which troulil 
u> be traceable to the study of Egyptian models. Thcai 
sonars have faces, or, at all events, noses and chitu; I 
they have legs which are very substantiii'Ey developed, Aa 
in Egyptian paintings, their bodies, from the iraist npwud. 
are shown frontwise, and their legs and faces in proGl& 
The feet also are placed in line. The central object b a 
bier, npon which lies the body of a dead hero, corcred with 
a pall. Two mourners strew it with palm branches ; ttw 
rest clasp their hands above their ht'ods in token of grief. 
The women sit on the floor beside the bier, in attitudes o( 
lamentation. Of persjiective, the artist had not the foiolast 
perception. The bier stands on four stout legs, which are 
placed in u row like ninepins. The tigurcs stand un a abigW 
line. It is a scone from a world of but two dimensiu 
which all things have length aad bretulth, but no thiol 
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A fragment of archaic painted ware found by Mr. P< 
in the ruins of the pala*e-fort of I'samraetichns I. at Daph- 
nx, in the £ai<tern Delta, is decorated with the following 
figure of a Greek dancing-girl. Now, Daphnm was founded 
by this Pharaoh for the accommodation of his Carian and 
Ionian mercenary troops altout the middle of the aerentb 
centnry before our era, and the phice was abaadooed 
ninety yean later, in the reign of Aniusis IL We bare 
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therefore a sufficiently accurate date for this design of a 
dancing- woman ; that is to say, we may take it for granted 
that the Greek colonists who settled in the neighborhood of 
the camp would sbarcely have built their town, and devel- 
oped their trades as potters 
and goldsmiths, urtil at least 
a decade had elapse 1. Conse- 
quently, this product of their 
industry would fall within the 
strict limit of eighty years. 
Our Greeks had by this time 
much improved in their treat- 
ment of the human figure. But 
for the old false drawing of 
the frontwise eye in the pro- 
file face, the features are nat- 
urally given. And it is a thor- 
oughly Greek face, which is 
very interesting. The fillet, 
the ear-ring, and the long side- 
curl are all characteristic of 
archaic Greek costume. The 

figure has, however, all the Egyptian conventionalities gross- 
ly exaggerated, the body being shown frontwise to the waist, 
while the legs and feet are placed sidewise, the breadth of 
the shoulders and the length of the arms being ludicrously 
out of proportion. 

On another fragment of the same date and from the 
same place, we have next a stock subject of the Greek vase- 
painters ; namely, (Edipus and the Sphinx. It is probably 
the earliest example of the subject extant. This, again, is 
better drawn than the last design. But for the portentous 
length of his hair and the amazing curve of his beard, CEdi- 
pus is a very respectable-looking personage. The Egyptian 
element is here unmistakable. The sphinx is a purely Egyp- 
tian monster and of immemorial antiquity, the Great Sphinx 
of Ghizeh being probably the oldest monument in Egypt. 



GRREK DANaNG-OIRL. 

From a fragment of an archaic Greek 
vase found at Daphnse. 
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The Irue Egyptian sphinx, however, has the heail of a J 
ed man crowned with the douiile crown of thi* I'haii 
But the Greeks, when tliey borrowed the sphinx (ai 
borrowed so much else) frum Egypt, added wings ta I 
lion bo<ly. and t-hanged the boardtrd head of the god W 
the filleted and ringleted head of a Greek woman, 
doing thus, tliey lost sight of the old Egyptian myth 
identified the sphinx with llorua in one of his transfoi 
tions, and they adapted the conception to one i 
own national legends. This fragniont of |mint«l ware I 
Daphnie marks, therefore, a start ing-[x»int in the hiatal^ 
Greek art. Henceforth the sphinx became one of the ■ 
familiar of Greek decorative subjects, not only in paiall 
but in sculpture and metal -work. Spliinxe« were i 
seated as mppi 
the arms of the tfarane 
of Zous : and a sphinx- 
crest i;urmi>unleii the 
li''lmct of AthMia. 

A great adrnnco in 
freedom of drawing 
characteriMa our next 
ttilijcct. a fine painted 
plate discovered br 
Mr. Petrie in the miu 
nf Naukralis. This ia 
really a plaqDe-paiotr 
ing, two smalt boles 
pierced tbrou^ tbe 
rim of the p]al« sbow- 
ing that it was intend- 
ed for suspension on the wall. The lotus omamwDt at tbe 
bottom is, like the sphinx, Imrrowed from Egj-ptJan modela. 
The work of the rase-paioter is executed with singular deli- 
cacy and freedom, only four colors being eniployeil, namely. 
yellow, brown, purple, atxl white — tbe typical four colon of 
tbe earlieal acbool of Greek painting. These vrere the fcnr 
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lolore of tbe palette of Polygnotiis and his contempoi* 

a; and from the harmony with which they are usetl in 

pthis charming plaque -painting, which haa been aptly com- 

e(l(") with the panel-painting of the early Greek artists, 

we may form some idea of the style and treatment of the 

larliest masters. As an example of the technique of a lost 




Whool of art, this Naukratis plate is invaluable. It is cer- 
iainly not later than 500 b.o., and it is more prohably as 
arly as 600 b. c* 

Having considered these few examples of the dominant 
llgyptian influence in early Greek painting, we will next 
[bbBerTe how that influence affected the arts of Etmria. 
The Etrurians are the most mysterious people of antiquity. 



" See chnp, » 



"Egypt tlio Binhpliice ot Greek DL-corMive Art." 
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We meet with them in the sculptured chronicles of ancient 
Egypt as the Tursha, and in the pages of the earliest Greek 
writers as the Tyrrhenes, or Turseni.(") According to an- 
cient tradition, they came from Lydia in prehistoric times« 
and colonized Latium. Certain details of their costumes 
and customs appear to l)e identical with those of Lydia. 
and the legend is probably based upon fact. But until 
the inscriptions of Etruria can be read, wo are not likely 
to solve this problem. The Etruscan characters closely re- 
semble the archaic alphabets of Asia Minor ; but no schol- 
ar lias yet succeeded in identifying more than projxjr names 
and the names of deities. 

The rock-cut sepulchres of Etruria are singularly Egyjv 
tian in style, and the wall- jwiintings with which ihey are 
decorated bear the unmistakable impress of Egyptian teach- 
ing. A very interesting series of Etruscan paintings on 
terracotta slabs, from a tomb discovered at Cervetri, were 
purchased by the British Museum in 18S9. Two of lht?se 
slabs are painted with fantastic sphinxes, winged like lht>se 
of Daphnic and Xaukratis, and purely decorative. These 
i>j)hinx slabs were j)lace<l apparently on either side of iho 
entrance of the toinl). The others contain liirures walkintr. 
as it would seem, in a funerary pnx'cssion. Some carry h»tus 
plants with droopinjr lotus buds, and one l>eai*s a kintl of cov- 
ere<l vase, or perfuuKvjar. The women wear buskins and the 
men trreaves, and both are lr>nL^-haire<l. The eves are set, as 
in the Ki:yj)tian j^aintintrs. frontwise in the profile face; anil 
the feet, as usual, are placed the one j)recisely in advance of 
the otiier. 

Thf aeeonijKinyin;: exa]n]>h' i*^ rej>roduced from a chn»nio- 
lit In »;:ra plied platf in the ./"//•//'// nf Iltlhnir Sfutlt^M, lyjM. 

The men are colured pmI. as in the KL'vptian school, antl 
they Wear pointed l)eards. like llie <Kdipus of the Daphnae 
potshenl. The th-sh lints of th«' woman are white. The bull- 
civstrd stanilard borne by the middle fi^ruiv is purely Egy|>- 
tian, and we have numberh^ss examples of tlie ty|)e in Egvjv 
tian paintings and bas-reliefs from the Eighteenth Dynasty 
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lownward. This Etruscan tomb was evidently the tomb of a 

liero. The woman carries his spear and wreath of victory ; 

(be first man, who wears a ivliite tunic, carries his stanrl- 

r sceptre; the second man, who seems to be in tlie act 

' declaiming, has a palm branch to lay upon the bier. The 

Igypiian influence in this whole series of painted slabs is 

[bite unmistakable. 

The Egyptian military standard was generally surmounte<i 

f the figure of a iion in gilded bronze, the lion being some- 

nrmomitol by a fan-shaped ornament. Now, if the 

Etruscans borrowed their military insignia from Egypt, the 

'^Romans, we know, borrowed their insignia of triumph and of 
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royalty from Etruria, an ivory standanl, or long-ston 
sceptre surtnouiited by an eagle, beinj; invariably oarria 
tbctr triumphal jtrocessions. Thus, the eagles borrowoi 
the first Na}>4>leon from the classic C'lesars, are to tbi 
the lineal repr^sentiilives of the lusignia of Rome, of ] 
ria, ami of ancient Egypt- 

We liavG now cast a rapid glance at some few t 
of tho three earliest gcliools of paiuling — tbo Egyptia 
Gnwk, mid the Etruscan ; we lia\'t; traced the inflw 
Egyptian teaching ui>on the two younger nations; 
have seen how the pupils began by reprutliicing and mti 
Aggeniting the conventional errum of their inaaters. Uq 
the EgyptianH, however, they did not go on perpetoi 
those errora from ago lo ago, from cycl« to cj'do. 
leaniLxi to look at nature with their own eyes, ami lo ( 
not what tlivy ha<l lieen taught, but what ihuy actuallyl 
They diseoverofl. for instance, that objtK-tM diminish vritV 
tancc ; that graits in sun&hino Ik not the same oMor i 
in sliailow ; that a man's no»e, l>orause it projei'ts, c 
the liglit. They dis<-ovei-ed tliat it was po8fi,ible, meMjfl 
imitating the natural effects of light and shadow, to oU 
a semblance of relief ui>on a iwrfectly fiat surface. 
Word, they dixcovorwl the laws of chiaroscuro, and 
thuui the art of foreshortening, which ix, in fact, pcrap* 
applied to the human figure. 

Greek tra^lition ascribcn these great discoveries to an i 
nian named A[iolludoru3,(*') who flourished al>oat fonrf 
dred and thirty years befuru our era; and it is fromthisJ 
that the true art of painting may be said to begin. HotI 
idly the great Greek school developed, and to what a h^ 
of Kplendor it ultimately attained, wo have already b 

The Egii'ptiana, meanwhile, went on in the old groon 
a few centuries longer. But ovtin the Egyptians wore d 
verte<l at last: and the cvidenc^^' of their c^mrension c 
strangely enough, from tiie oemet4>ry of wliat was ow 
flfth-rato town in the Fayflm. The town occupied onafl 
Der of an immense quadrangular phttform artiQciolly r 




11 • pbolapiph bj Mr. W. M. Flinitpra Fflr'm. In the fon^iroDnd is seen the 
Tel Mtiil of the divert tn-i tlio vaec iilnlform of chips mBrkine lliu iHwiLioii of 
• bttjldlng. The brick foiwciBliim! on the surface of the plutform ehot llie 
>■ of tha streets of the GrxixhRoioaQ lawn. 



©ve tlie level of tbe desert. This platform, wbich nieas- 
ui-ea one thousand feet in length by eight hundred in breadth, 
rejireaents the site of the Labyrinth— that famous building 
of wbich it was said by Tlerodotns that it was " larger than 
all tiie temples of Greece put together, and more wonderful 
than the pyramids." The Labyrinth was utterly <iestroyed 
!>y order of the Koman Government some seventeen or eigh- 
teen centuries ago. and all that remains of its former magnifi- 
cence is this platform, hea|>ed six feet deep with thousands 
i tens of thoasnnds of tons of limestone and granite chips. 
! tremendous destruction was nndoubteiUy wrought by 
lerof the Roman Government, ami tbe people who smashed 
i quarried out the most splendid building of the ancient 
>rld lived in that little town on the south-west corner of 
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the platform. As they went on clearing the site they made 
use of it lor a cemetery ; and so, in course of time, the last 
vestiges of the Labyrinth disappeared, and the place thereof 
became a citv of the dead. It was this cemetery wliich Mr. 
Petrie explored during the seasons of 1887-88 and lSSS-y.« ; 
and it was here that he discovered the extraonlinarv series of 
jK)rt raits, some of which are here reproduced from his origi- 
nal photograplis.(") 

Tlic town appears to have contained a mixed )>opulation 
consisting of Egyptians, Greeks, Syrians, and Konians, the 
Egyptians being for the most jmrt small tnidesfolk, artis;in>. 
servants, and shives; whereiis the naturalize<l foreigners- 
some of whom were resident Roman officials, and i»thers th»» 
descendants of Ptolemaic (jrreeks — repi'esentecl the arist«H'- 
racy of the place. Such, at all events, is the story tidd by 
their graves; the rich mummy-cases covered with gildin<r U*- 
ing mainly inscribed with (Jreek and Roman names, as Art* 
midonis, Demetrius, Titus, and the like. 

Tin* town continued to be inhal)ite<l, and the cemetei v 
to 1h» usrd, for si^veral g<Mi<»rations, during which time th«» 
burial customs of tlicM' proplr underwent many altrrati«»ns. 
Tlicv sreni, in fact, to have (•lian«:cd tiirir fashions ftir tl:»» 
(lead almost as often as we ciiange our fasliinns for the liv 
in;r. At one time iliey wrappe<l liiem in elalM»rate band 
aires, and enclosed their heads and fe(»t in a kind of pi«'<-»-- 
annnr of stitlVncd linen, stuccoed, painted, aiul «:ihled. 'rfii> 
pie<*e armor consisted of a iicad-piect*, breastplate, and f<M»t- 
easr. the head piece iiavinir a carefully miKlelletl face n'pi*»*- 
seiitinu: the feature-; of the deteased. Later <»n, they gsive up 
irildiiiir the faces and substituted color, at the siinn* time in- 
sertiuiT artificial eves, and e\en iniitatinir the hair, as it was 
black or brown, wavv or curlv. Wiien realistic treatnuMit 
in nuMlelled stucco had bem carriid as far as it could Ih* car- 
ried, tilt* fashitiu chaULTi'd airain, and a portrait paintt^l on 
llexible canvas was hiid «>vej* the t-.n-r of the mummv. A 

» 

cei'lain deiri'ee of actual relief was t hus ol>taine<l by the prom- 
inence of the ban«la:r**d features lH*nealh. 
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From the flexible canvas it was but one bold, Jast step to 
portraiture on a Hat panel, the semblance of relief Iwing 
given by light, shadow, and foreshortening. This bold, last 
step marks the first appearance of the art of true painting 
in Egvpt. It signalizes the 
transition from the Eastern 
to the Western school ; it signs 
the death-warrant of the old 
conventional Egyptian system; 
and it c<]incidea in point of 
time with the Emperor Ha- 
(Irian's visit to Egypt in the 
year a.d. 130. That visit 
brought "Western culture and 
Western art to the very gates 
of Thebes. Thus, three hun- 
drwl years after ApoUodorus 
had, as Pliny said, "opened 
that door by which all the 
great Greek painters enteretl," 
Egypt— better late than never 
— crossed the magic threshold. 
Fettered as the Egyptians had 
been by the traditions of their 
schools, they \vould scarcely 
have recognized the properties 
of light and shadow, or the value of color in transition, 
unless their eyes had been opened by teachers from with- 
out. Greece, however, could well afford to pay this one 
instalmont of her enormous debt to Egypt; and Egypt 
could afford to accept this gift from Greece, who owed her 
all the rest. 

A few specimens of the Grteco-Egj-ptian school of panel- 
portraiture have been found from time to time within the 
last quarter of a century, and those few have been classed 
among the choicest treasures of our European museums; 
but it was not until 1SS7 that any considerable number 
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were brought to light. One series was discovered Uy Aii 
diggers ut a place cuIIdiI HubaiyuL in ihe riiyum. Thew 
were purcliosed by Herr OrafT, no Austrian gentleman,! 
have been made the subject uf n ]iam|>h1ct by Dr. T 
The other series waa discovereil alKiut the same time I 
I'etrie in the cemetery of this (irspco-Koman town i 
Labyrinth platcaa. 

The inuinmics adorned by these portraits were ena^ 
in fine cases solidly stuccoed and brilliantly puintef' 
oval si>acc being loft over the fare of the mummy, in 
the )>anel was inserted. In Dne instance the |mnel. i: 
of being laid over the ilead face, was found enclosed J 
frame of the modern " 
pattern," and depiHtted li 
the mummy in his tomtifl 
bad ovidently hung in! 
house during the lifeiira 
ibe siller, the conl by vU 
was anciently i'uspendeil1| 
yet kD<^ted round the ci 
The heads am imiol 
life size, on tliin cedar p 
tneasuring nt>ont serai 
inches by nine inrhe«,| 
varying from one-sixte< 
a quarter of an inch in I 
ncss. In the earliest spi 
the panel is found lo havKl 
llr«t covered with a tbiBg 
wf stucco, on which thi 
trail is {Kitntetl in (m 
lint this process was <) 
brittle, and the color llaked uS, which caused it wxm uTl 
abumlonm) in favor of n me<lium of mellcil beeswax. The 
»)lorK, Ix'ing in i>owder. mixe<l readily with the wm, i 
wea> laid on with n stiff reed-briuh fuzxetl out at tbejf 
such M had twen used by ihc old Egyptian p»int«rt j^ 
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time immemorial. The panel was first covered with a prim- 
ing of distemper. Then came the ground color, which was 
generally laid in of a leaden tint for the background, and 
of a flesh tint for the face and neck. The next step was to 
outline the features with tlie brush — this being generally 
done in a purple hue — and the last was to work in the sur- 
face color, or jiainting proper, 
the hot sun of Egypt sufficing to 
keep the wax in a creamy and 
manageable condition. This 
method, as practised in Egypt, 
cannot have been identical with 
what is commonly called the 
"encaustic painting of the an- 
cients." That was a difficult and 
laborious process, the colors be- 
ing fused on the picture hy means 
of a rwl-hot implement described 
by Pliny as "a punching-iron." 
No artificial heat was needed in 
Egypt, and the colors were un- 
doubtedly applied with the reed- 
brush, the fibres of which are """^ '■*"■ 
cloarlj' traceable in these Fayi'im 

jwi-traita. Also, the encaustic was a slow process, whereas 
these bold and sketchy heads evince the utmost rapidity of 
execution. 

As for the pigments employed, it would have been impos- 
sible to analyze them without destroying a picture, but for 
the fortunate discovery of the grave of an artist, whose paint- 
saucers were laid beside his head — six in number, piled one 
upon the other. They prove to contain : 

1. Dark red, made from oxide of iron, with a small ad- 
mixture of sand, making a good sienna color. 2. Yellow, 
made from ochre anti oxide of iron, and a little alumina. 
3. I^/^?■te, made from sulphate of lime and gypsum. 4. I!i<}, 
made from minium and oxide of lead, and apparently some 




alutniriH. 5. Blue, iiinde of f^iitss colurod hy cui>|>er, 
ground lo u bliii: nowiler. (>. l'itd\ mntte with 8ul[^iait.- of 
litiio culonMl with some or^mic substaooe, which is ulinuit 
certainly madder. 

One qneBtion conDcctod with these ancient and neni 
aljlfl portraits can never b« satisfactorily resolvwl ; nan 
to what extent they rcpnisent iho work nf native Egyp 
artists. Some, and probably the best, will HlinoKt ivrtiijfl 
have been executcil by Greek and lioinan painters t 

in Egypt; others nill tw i 
work of Egyptians who 
studied in the Gn%k schrH 
We may pcrba|M, with mora \ 
k«s accuracy, guesa which i 
line lo tbe alien, and which \ 
the native hand: hntsuchgui 
ing i.i necessarily incoiidusi^ 
With far more certainty i 
]x>Bsiblc to trace the natiunality 
of tliosti various itcrBonages. !H>me 
of whom an* iilentiflod by the 
names inscribed on Ibeir ban- 
dages and muinmy-casM, while 
others, who are anoDymoua, are 
OH surely identified by their ra- 
cial chnnicteristics. Some are 
unmistakably Roman; othemare 
unmistakably Greek ; while in 
Gibers again we recogniM Egyp- 
tian, Nubian, and Semitic typua. 
Neither is it ditticult to cU»- 
»ify the painting* in something like chrr.nological onlcr 
Th« costumes, the style of wearing the hair, and eten tlie 
fashions of the jewellery as ilepictetl in the likenesses of 
women, afford rnlnable tiata for comparison with the por 
trait-Bculptures of the Rotouns, and with the n-all-paintinga 
of Ijitinm and Campania. Coins have aUo lioi>o oooLsionaliy 
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found with the mummies; and the testimony of coins is in- 
valuable. Lastly, there is the evidence of technique and ex- 
ecution, as shown by the rejection of teinpej-a in favor of 
beeswax, and the progressive mastery of materials and effects 
on the part of the painters. That 
so many of the heads should be 
portraits of Greeks and Itonians 
is no more than we might expect. 
Egypt had been flooded witli 
Greeks during the two liundre<l 
and seventy-four years of Mace- 
donian rule, and the descendants 
of tliese friendly invaders long 
continued to form a large pro- 
portion of the population. Mean- 
while the Romans, as actual ru- 
lers of the country, administeroil 
the civil and military govern- 
ment, and -were everywhere in 
force from Alexandria to Syene, 
and from Syene to Ibrim. The 
inevitable result followed. Ar- 
tists and artisans, embroiderers, 

jewellers, house-decorators and (wrtrait-painters foumi their 
best patrons among these Greek settlers and Roman auto- 
crats, in whose hands the wealth of tlie country, as well as 
the power, was practically vested. It was for them that 
the richest stuffs were woven, the finest houses built, the 
costliest ear-rings, necklaces, and fibulae designed. It was 
also for them that the most gorgeous mummy-cases \vei-e ex- 
ecuted. Engrafting ujion their own religion certnin of the 
beliefs and rites yet current in the Valley of the Nile, these 
aristocratic Greeks and Romans embalmetl their dead •' after 
the manner of the Egyptians," and even adopted names com- 
posed with the names of Egyptian deities. The Lady Isa- 
rous, whose name is ^tainted in Greek characters on either 
side of her neck, and whose features are distinctly Greek, 
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was a votary of Is^is, liiarous boing a somewhat clamsr tri 
scriptioti of A/-«ri-a, or A*l-ai'i-it — a name wbich is fnund in 
its original Egyptian form upon a funerary tnblri in tin- 
Museum of tliv Louvre, and wLich signltioi " Isis maAa her." 
Another name composed with that of liu* is " leion :** iind 
nnotlier. evidently derivwl from Ari'n-Amen ("mailc by 
Anion"), iH " Animonarin." " Sdrapis" (mis8[«>Uefi. of (.ymidm'. 
for "Scpapis") was written on tho breast of one <>( Ih** tlnnt 
of these {Mrlniil-niummies, both inuintny ami portrait bciiifi 
now in the luilioniLl Ei^yptian coUet'ttoti. It is interesting l» 
note how Isis and Aincn wen* 
alwny^ the Kgy)>tiuu ilcitii>> 
most in favor with the (Jrw-kn 
anil Homans, and hun- ihcy 
identifk->d Apis, under tlieiistna 
of " Sunipiii," wilh Zeus ; 
•lapit^T. "Ttt-Asl." nn 
tian naiiio signifying tho "g 
of Isis," liocanie a favorite 
(•reek iinti Roman namL< under 
the fonu of " Uidonu" aud it 
survives to this day tn the 
French " Isidore," 

Some of the panel portn 
found on theM- Ilawan lai 
inie« nroi surrounded by a i 
orative Ixinh'r of gill stoi 
repn-^enting vine-temiriU and 
graiK"s. This bordering, u a 
rule, is inodelled on the panel. 
■UH4M niiD though in some iiwtanccs it is 

found to tx* mouhkod on a can- 
vas grtinnil and laid round the picture. The portraila tbtu 
dtH-omle<l are among the [>arliest in date, beginning, tlwt is tu 
«ay, aliout LIO b.c. In cmr two tint exaniplra. u yoanir tirock 
g4>ntU*raan and a plebeian looking lx>y ipp. ^1, 98), in whi 
Ktucy eyc«, open uukI riht, thick lips, and swarthy skin 1 
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but recognize the prototype of the native Egyptian donkey- 
boy of our own time,* we have excellent specimens of the 
Ilavvjira school of portraiture at the beginning of its career. 
The light and shadow in the Greek head is very forcihie, and 
the spirit and character con- 
veyed in the other are quite 
remarkable. The Greek wears 
a white chiton with a purple 
iftripc on the right shoulder, 
and the boy a yellow chiton 
with a narrow purple stri|>e, 
and a yellow himation over the 
left shoulder. 

The Greek lady on page DSJ is 
very giiyly attired in a scarlet 
chiton bordered by a l>roa<l 
band of black edged with gold, 
and she wears a black himation 
over the left shoulder. Iler ear- 
ring.-; consist of a large ball sus- 
pended from a smaller hall; the 
jewellery being modelled on 
the panel in stucco, and gilt 
with gold leaf. These ball ear- «iif.irn. 

rings appear to have been es- 
pecially fashionable alwut the time of Hadrian — that is to 
say. during the early periml of the Ilawara school of i>or- 
traiture — and the ball or disk covered with small clustered 
balls, as in this portrait, is but a variation uixm a more sim- 
ple design. This lady is clearly a (Jreek. The nose and 
forehead are in one unbroken line, the eyes ai-e well spaced 
and well opened, and the mouth is jjrettily drawn. She 
wears her hair in a stvle which is familiar to us in Koman 




•Neither of lliese iDumniics boru niiy ijnliciiiio 
Mr. Cecil Smilli conjocliimlly dfscrLl)i>s tlie lioy ii 
me thai bia Ejrrpliiiu rj-pi' (of tlie plelieian clas.sj is 
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portrait -busts of this age; and the bamlit of open- 
which pass nnder the bodice of her di'ess and over t 
shoulder arc very probably of knotletl thread, like the i 
and head-scarfs found hy Mr. I'etrie in many of the»e ] 
warn grave3.(") 

For a lavish display of jewellery, howerer, and a cm 
variety of |iatl«riis, the natire Egyptian laily reprwld 
on jtage 100 saqiasscs all her compeers. On her bca>l,l 
wears a gold wreath faahicmed in ImiUittun ut the vid 
wreath of limrel lenvoB ; in her enrs, ckboraU' ear nnfps 4 
sistinfi of a penrl droji, f" 
which hangs a cnMsliar of | 
with tlmw pendant iiearU; 
round her neck, two neitkliioi 
the upper one a string of m 
nate pt<».rU ami garnets, andl 
lower one a gold cham witT 
small creiicent-tihnfXHl i>unil 
Her features are niouldw) in% 
unmistakable Kgyptian 
The eyM are long and liol 
lidiluU lie nostrils »-iii«.tbel 
full and prominent. The e 
plexion is swarthy, with a i 
rethlish lihish under llio i 
anil the whole exprewion off 
fiu-e is that of Oriental )m 
We may conclude thai this t 
beloiif^l Id one of tbe : 
weatrhy native families yecfl 
maining in the Kayum. VtA 
tunately. then? is no t 
hi*r name. The jiortroit is ^ 
but ntmewhul coarKeJy {luinlcd. and it looks U-l 
were a snocessfnl likeness. 

Finer by far, rk a work of art. 'i» the portruit of « yoi 
man named Uiogenes tp. 10|). He was njijiarently i 
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fessional masician. A small woollen label found with the 
iiuimmy-case calls him " Diogenes of the Flute of Arsinoe;" 
%vhile a seound inscription, written in ink upon one of 
the mummy - wrappings, describes him as "Diogenes who 
atx)de at the Uarp when he was alive," Fmm these it is 
evident that he was a flautist, born in the city ot Arsinoe, 
and that when he came to life 
at Hawara. he lodgwl at the sign 
of the Harp. The panel, like too 
many otburs, is badly cracked; 
but the head is so characteristic, 
aJid the expression so fine, that 
.not even this blemish mars its 
<effect. There is a set look in 
face, as of some solemn pur- 
to be fulfilled ; and the eyes 
irrest lis, like the eyes of a living 
The hair is very thick and 
ly, and the features are dis- 
iioctly Jewish in tyjie. That he 
[i^ould be a Jew would be (|uitti 
in accordance with his proffs- 
.Hon for the gift of music has 
'ever been an inheritance of the 
children of Israel. 

Finer than even the Diogenes. 
'iboD^i in a different way, is an 

[•udmirable character-study of a shrewd-looking, Iiaitl-featured 
[oman (p. in2). The man is somewhat on the wrong side 
ot fifty. His face is dee|ily furroiveil, probably by business 
cares, and he looks straight out from the panel with the ulert 
and resolute air of one who is intent on a profitable bargain. 
The artist has not flattered liim. His nose is bent, as if from 
blow, and about the linos of the mouth there is a hint of 
lUmor. grim and caustio, which lias been caught with evi- 
dent fidelity. Unlike the i-est of tJio portraits, this head is a 
detached study thrown uixm the upper part of the panel, 
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Willi iio attempt iit rlpai>ery or liniah. "Wht-ii Sir FrvJi 
Hurtoii. Dirwlor of the English National (iallcr)'. 
Hpries of beads on.exhiltitkm at t)ii! K]u:r|)tmn Mall. 1 
ililly. in ISSS. u few wc-t-ks nflvr ibey had l>ecn tliioan 
he pronoiinoetl uur flili-rly Human to Iw '• worth all the rwt 
put togother"— not, of coupsu. as "a thing of Ix-auty," Iml 
for force, character, and mastery of the painter'it rmfl. ( *a 
hearing this verdict, thu owner of thn picture, who liiu) in- 
tende<l it fur his private collcc- 

■ liori. generously pn-senlwl it, 
with two others, to the Natitm- 
al (Jall-ry. 
Th(trt> is not only individiuililr 
but spirit in th^ head xf a voung 
Greek n>pnxln«Hl on [lojjo H»3, 
The eyes are brif;hl and trani- 
Incont: the n<>se i» will alia|ied; 
the chin ir ihspnt|Nirtiii 
long. DaahetlolTin hot kib 
elTix-L is brilliant but sketel^ 
ifdoue at one Hilling. The I 
apjjarently unHnifth<*il: fhrl« 
ground in Hung upon the |iaiiel 
with a few strokes of a lirj 
bn»h, every libn- of wUi< 
traceaMe: and the arti>*tr| 
tent to get in the elfoi-t < 
THE iiTinr while chiton, has not eveo] 

rie^l it down to the buttm 
tho itiotiire. Our yoiinff Oreek wm pruUihly «im«wh 
a pftU-nutUri; for the idive wrejith i»n hi» hood is gildi^ 
This reminds us of the gohlen vrn>athii and goltlcn sanrtnl- 
chuiM of Xeuxis, and other [Kiinter-prineis iif the f 
age of Hellenic art, and it is Inten^ting to find this s 
piece nf dandyiHDi surviving down to the timo of Uai 
Thoro in no lack of expression in the dejected i 
nanoe of the Itoman lady who folluwn on page lOL Her 
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features wear the stamp of long- continued ill-health; her 
complexion is "sicklied o'er" with suffering; and her eves 
are encircled by heavy purple rings. One would say that she 
knew but too well, while sitting for tliis jrortrait, that it 
^vould erelong be transferretl 
from the picture-frame to her 
coffin. She wears lier black 
hair in a curiously modern fash- 
ion, gathered up in a thick coil 
at the back, i>arted down the 
middle, and laid in plain Itands. 
Her gown is purple, with ;■, 
stjuare-cut bodice triiunietl with 
a biTiad black and gold braid ; 
and over her shoulders is cast a 
purple himation. The necklace 
consists of large pale-green 
opatjue stones, cut in the fonn 
of i)blong parallelognims, con- 
nected by slender gold wires. i 
Mr. Cecil Smith takes them for t\ 
green lieryls ; but they are, 1 i I 
tliink.moreprobablyintendedto j- '"3 
represent the so-called *■ mother- 

of-emeraid," a stone which was ™'^- '■"^"i"""" 

jMjpular in Egypt under the Uo- 

nians, and has frequently l>een found in graves of this periotl. 
In the head of the next lady (p. Hi5) it is iu){iossil)[e not to 
recognize a portrait which is not only a jwrtrait but a likeness. 
She is probably of Romano-Egyptian jwrentage. The eye- 
brows and eyelashes are singularly thick and dark ; the eyes 
long, and of Oriental depth an<l blackness ; an<l the swarthi- 
ness of the complexion is emphasized by the dark down on 
the upper lip. It is a passionate, intense-looking face — ^the 
face of a woman with a history. She wears her black hair 
cut in a short fringe roun<l the brow, and laid in two long 
roll-curls, like the hair of the Greek, iler ear-rings consist 
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of a single pearl from which is suspended a horizontal Imr 
of gohl, while from this bar hang two more pearls, each ter- 
minateil bv a pyramidal cluster of three small g^>ld Uills. 
The necklace is pirticularly interesting, being the only n*|v 
resi»ntation of an elalx)rate Egyptian collan»ttein the whole 
series. It is three rows deep, the two up|>er rows Ixin^ 
a]>|xirently of chain-work, while the lowest row consists of lo- 
tus-bud ])endants, colored reil to represent camelian. N*H-k- 
lact\s of tlK»se carnelian lotus -bud pendants are fn*<juent- 
ly found with mummies of the Roman jieritKl, and many 
tine s|>cciinons enrich the glass-cases of the princi|i:d Kun>- 
IK»an museums. The design is of remote antiquity, antl 
the lot us |H*mlant in ghiss and jxircelain is found in gravt's 
of IMiiiraonic times in rp|>er Egypt. Tht» Etruscans o»piiti 
it at an early date, changing the h>tus-bud, either intention- 
ally or by mistake, into the am]>hora, which it n*siMnbh»> in 
form ; and it is this very lotus-bud |>endant of Egypt whirii 
we find repRHluctMl in the delicate and eleg;int g«ild am- 
phora necklaces of Etniria. K(»viv<Ml by Signor Tastellani 
of Konie, this cxcpiisitt' design agiiin Invame ]M>pular clurinsj 
the lat(T half of the ])rrs(Mit rfiiturv. 

TIh' vouuiT (inM»k wln» c*onir>> n(^\t ip. l<Mn has a m;KK»rn 
typr nf fa<"<\g«HMl fi';iiurf>, and a gnivf» pn^HvupiiMl ••.\pn-N 
siuii, >ii(li as nii^lil Im'cuiih' a student <»f philosophy or mi- 
(Mh«\ rin' blows an* >liirlillv knittt*<l. as if from habitual 
nifdiiatioii ; tlit* lu'ad i^ wt'll po^M•«l and well balanrtMJ; and 
tlir iiair In iTinarUably fr«M«and wrll |»ul in. llr wears a diil) 
LTrrii ( iijinn witli a piippir stiipi' oil tiir ri»;hl shoidih^r, and 
a li:in:iti"M «»f th.- >ain«' ('«»loi'. Tin- panel is >liglilly enuk^"*! 

in S»'\ rr.il |>l.icrs. 

Ill iroini: tlin»ni!h iIiIn serirs nf paintiuirs, one euri4»us ami 
iiit«Tr>ti?ii: «|n«'-^tion iiirvitaMv siiiriieNis it>elf; namely, tin* 
iiimitMli.itr olijiM-t with w hirh thf>e |H>rt raits were exivute«l. 
Wi-rr thrv painttMJ tor th** p]« a>iii'e of the ^itter and his fam- 
ilv.and f«.r thr adorimiriit of private hoiisi's ^ Orwerelbrv 
painttMJ rxpn-NsU t'oi- tin* iliMnrai ion of mummy-<*asi^, and 
in coinineinoration of the dt-ad ^ If tin* former, then thev 
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were, of coarse, Jone from the life ; if the latter, is it pos- 
sihle that they were painted after death! 

These are tjuestlons which have been discussed hy several 
competeul authorities, but which, from their nature, cannot 
be satisfactorily settled. The 
fact that one framed portrait was 
found laid up against the mum- 
ray -case in the grave, and thut 
the cord hy which it had once 
been susi>ended was yet knotted 
round the transverse bars at the 
comers of that frame, gives con- 
clasive proof that the people of 
this town loved portraiture for 
itself, and hung their {Kirtraits 
in their rooms, as we do now. 
Such portraits, as a rule, would 
probably be copied on smaller 
panels for funerary purposes, 
and this would acconnt for their 
bright and life-like cxpi-ession. 
Whwre no previous portrait ex- 
isted, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that an artist would be ^'"'"' ""'"^ '" '''^"''" ""'•"'"'- 
gammoned, and a sketchy like- 
ness would be hastily painted on a panel of the required 
size, immediately after death. If we com|>are the heads 
reproduced in these jwiges, it is not difficult to conjecture 
which ore studies from the life, and which are studies after 
ileath. Some of the least expressive faces may very possi- 
bly owe their passive vacuity to the fact that '"life and 
thought had gone away" before the artist came with his 
s&ucers of powdered colors, his reed - brushes, and his pot 
of melted beeswax, to transfer their pallid features to that 
narrow panel which was destined to adorn the mummy-case 
when the prescribed seventy days of cmbalnimeot should 
have ctpired. In these portraits, and some others, the eyes 
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are representetl unnaturally large, and with a fixed stare, 
such as might be given by an artist who had never seen his 
subject while living, and who added the eyes from his iin.ig- 
ination. The head of a coarse -featureil, plebeian -lo«»kini: 
Koman (p. 107), who should certainly be a prize-tighter or a 
gladiator, is a case in point. There is no ** speculation" in his 
eyes, which are much too large; the whole effect beinpr thai 
of a rapid sketch after death. The head of Diogi*nes the flute 
j)layer ip. loli, the young Greek with the me<litative hn>w 
(p. 1»S), the vivacious youth with the gilt olive wreath ip. lo3-, 
the intense-looking Romano- Kgyptian dame with the dark 
eyebrows ip. h^i>K and one or two others, lx?ar the dirt^ct 
impress of vitality, and cannot j)ossibly be anything but 
studies, or copies of studies, from the living sitter. 

So, t<K), I think, is the swc\*t and gracious |M)rtRiit of a 
fair-skiiHUHl girl ip. loiM, with chestnut hair, and s^ift bn»wn 
ev(»s, aiul a mouth everv curve of which is dniwn with rx- 
quisite (h»Hcacy and truth. Was she a Cinn^k f Or was sh. 
not, more probably, of Cinrco-Asiatic parentage? Her com- 
j)lexion is of that crramv-olive tint which l>esj)eaks a toui'h 
<jf Oriental })loo(l ; ami in tin* crisp wavint'ss of her hair, th*- 
laniTUoroiis ten<lt'rnt>s of Imt eves, and the arche*! black 
< vi'brows, I tliink I drtrct tract's of her Cypriote or Ly<-ian 
anctstrv. Ih-r purple cliilon is <rJithere<l in classic folds 
across hrr bosom, and on Iht shouhlei-s she wears a manth' 
of the same color. In her ears are hoop ear-rings, each si-i 
witli time ein«Talds, an<l round her neck she wears twii 
neclclaees \\\r upper one <»f p»M beads and emeralds alt»*r 
natrlv. th«* l<»\ver a strinir of irai'nets with a centre orna 
nieiit of (»n«' larp' «Mnerald and two pendant jH*arls. ThU is 
a ( liannniL^ portrait, well and eart-fnlly j)ainted, ant! in ex- 
eelKiit ]Hrs«-rvation. K<)ually well ]>reserved, and |)erhai>s 
rvtii ni<»ir interi'slini:. is th»' br.iufiful ami touching head of 
a voun;^' Ikiv ip. 111. with which our little portrait -g:dlery 
en<ls. He. too, is of mixe«l descent -probably (Tnrco-Etrvfv 
tian. or (ira*co-Asiiitic. The complexion is of a clear dark 
olive: the »ves are lar-'**. l»la«k'. linninons. and informe<l bv a 
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pentle melanclioly, as If he had some presenliment of enrly 
The hair is black, curling, and abundant, and on the 
iper lip wo note the soft black down of an incipient niiis- 
;he. The mouth repeals the svveei and delicate curves 
rhicharesochanningin the mouth 
' the young girl just gone before, 
icro is. in fact, a certain likeness 
:ween the two faces. Not only 
S-the mouths are alike, but the eyes, 
and the |)eculiar curvature of the 
dark eyebrows. The names of both 
are unknourn to us, but the resem- 
blance is just what we might ex- 
pect to find between a sister and 
brother. The age of this boy was 
lut twelve or thirteen, and the 
of the mummy corresponds 
with the agB m<iicatc<l by the por- 
trait — both portrait and mummy 
being now in the British Museum. 
The mummy is very beautifully 
and elaborately bandaged, five or 
six strips of saffron -colored linen 
■being used in successive layers, and 

dis])Osed, layer above layer, as '""■■"* ""' 

form a diamond shaped, recessed 
pattern, sunken in the centre, and terminating in a kind of 
knob, or button, at the bottom. 

These are but a few examples selected from Mr. Petrie's 
splendid series of funerary portraits ; but they suffice to shnw 
that there was not only a school of art, but an art-markei. in 
this obscure little provincial town dunng the second and third 
centuries of our era. The demand for portraiture being very 
considerable, the supply naturally varied in tjiiality to suit 
the means of all comers. Hence the inecjuality of the paint- 
'a work. Tliose who could afford to pay for the best art 
imanded the best art, while those who were less wealthy, 
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or more thrifty, patronized the sign-board school. Keiiioni- 
bering the fabulous prices which Xeuxisand Apelles^aml the 
rest, received for their pictures a few centuries earlier, onv 
would like to know after what rate the Fayum painters wen* 
paid ; and it is always possible that among the hundreds of 
frjignientary papyri found by Mr. Petrie on this spot, some 
may prove to contain entries of payments made or receive<l 
on account of one of these very |)ortraits. 

One very, striking feature of the Fayum portraits is the 
modern character of the heads. There is not a face in the 
whole series which we might not meet any day in the streets 
of Lon(U)n or New York. There is nothing to surprise us in 
this fact ; and vet, so accustomeil are we to think of the men 
and women of the far past as the (IraffutfiHjursofuv of ancient 
history, and as belonging to another age, that it is with a 
shock of something like increilultms astonishment thai wi» 
find them so precisely like ourselves. The truth pn»bal»ly is 
that as rciTMnis features, statun.*, and complexion, the an4*:»*ni 
ELTVptians (lilfrre*! very little, if at all, from the (\»pts of ih»* 
jiivsiMit <lay : and that the (ireoks and Romans of tli«- (•la>N:.- 
p.'i'ioil wt'n* :htn:illy iimrr lik»' tin* poopK*ot n«irtli»'rn Km«»|" 
than an* thrir nuMh-rn tl«'sirn«lanl^. llailrian. Marcus Aiiit- 
liiis. Lucius Vitus, and nianv anothrr noblt» lioman wh.i \*{ 
lives in niarl»l«' and l>rnn/,i', tar muiv n^arlv rt"^einM«'s tin- 
tvp.' of tilt' nio«li'rn Knirlislinian tlian that of tin* ni«Mli rri 
Italian. Sfn.r.i, (nTnianirns, and .lulius (\rsar miirht pa-^ 
lo]' typit-al Ain»'ri«anN, |*asi nr pivscnl. we are in triilij Iti.t 
in«'!nl»rix •»!' «»nt* «rnMt I'atnilv: an«l a^ wt* look thr«»ui:h tLi^ 
ani'h'iil a!ul i»it»'i'r-tinLr ]K»i"lraitLrall»rv, wr cannot but rin"<»j- 
n!/«- m:!!' km-^liip with lli«-^c men and Nv<.»inen. thrsi* youilis 
an«l ni;ti«lrns. wlm HvimI :tn«l InVf.l and dic<l nearlv t wn thuu- 
^aii'l vrar^ aL''<». V«'t rvi-n tlnscan* l»nt thing's of v^'^terllav 
ronipan-il with tin- Klliinplan ^uKjiTts in the toml» of Ilui at 
VA l\al>. «•!' with the painlinL*"^ of tin* four races of men \n llie 
tombs i\\ i\n' ldn:*N at Tln-brs. An«l in ihrse we see depicteil 
ra<i.tl typ.'s uli'uli survivo unciianLTn.! to the present day in 
Nubia an-l rak'Sliut;. 




IV. 
THE ORIGIN OF PORTRAIT srULPTlTRE, 



AND THE HISTORY OF THE ■ 



I 

^^V It has lH>en said hy a oj?lybnite<l jxjet that " the proper 
^^ptady of niankin<I is man."' This sweeping |>ropo8ilRm was 
^^HCepted as an axiom by the contemporaries of the ingenious 
Mr. Pope; but to oiir nineteenth century ears it sounds, per- 
haps, too mucli like an epigram. We should, I think, prefer 
to say that the most inleivMhuj study of mankind is man. 
^ACertuin it is, that whatsoever concerned man m tlie past 
^^MlHlcema and interests ourselves in the present. Hence the 
^^^agerness with which we track his footsteps down the path 
of the centuries. From that far-distant age when we catch 
our first glimpse of the prehistoric cave-dweller chipping 
flint arrow-beads wherewith to wa^e war against the hyena 
and the mammoth, down to the pleasant "teacup time" of 
the day before yesterday, when Adam carried a clouded cane 
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and Eve wore hoops and pulches, we are always et 
rious to know what our furtifuthore were Uko, how Iliey li^'ed, 
and wherewithal they were clothed. This is wliy ilip art of 
portraiture touches us more nearly than any other. It bringi 
us literally face to face with those who lived and luveal and 
di«i " in the olii time before us." It preserves for us the fcmt- 
ures, the expression, the costumes of Pharaohs and Cmus 
discrowned, of orators long silent, of lioautie?; long fa(lMl,o( 
heroes whose swords ani rust, of {)oels whoM.' lutm an; dust, 
and who, but fur the acoidenul jirei^ervution of a btw-relteC, 
a bust, a coin, or a painting, would have passed avAy like 
shadows and beeu no more seen. 

liy the extent of our wealth in the possession of certain 
portraits we may estimate what our ])overty would bare 
been without them. \Vv can ecarwly rualizu, for instanoe, 
the difference it would have made to us bad we pc w e eaoe il do 
likeness of Shakesttearu. We arv as fiimlhar with hia boocct 
English face and massive head as if tlie man himself wcrs 
yet among the living. But could we have felt the umo per- 
sonal affection for him, or even quite the same personal priiie 
in him, if there had lieon no bust at Stratfonlon-Avoa. mmI 
no Dreyschoiit engraving to the folio of Ift^Zt Dante.again 
— f'liauctT, Albert Diirer, itapliael, Michael Angclo, and a 
hundred others whom wc could namo in a hrvuth— llunk 
what our loHS would Itu if their faces were a Maiik to usl 
As for history, what would history \m without the penunal- 
ity of those kings and captains who have moulded the duati- 
ni»» of nations from Alexander to Wellington 1 

Put the interest of portraiture is not merely historical; 
it is also elhnogra[ihic4tl. The scu]ptur<.<s of Assyria and 
Babylon, of Suwi and IVrseiwlis. reconl raciid chamrtfri*. 
tics, and enable us to trace the origin, and soinotiiUL-s to trade 
the migrations, of jtcoples and tribes. 

Lastly, there is the human interest —that iDlercst wliicli 
n-e t»ke in the counteKeit presentment of oar fellow- loaa 
simply bemuse he ira^ our fellow>man, and because tbe por- 
trait is stamped with hia individuality. Ue may bare liretl 
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fifty or five thousand years ago ; his very name may be un- 
known to us ; but if the ancient artist was a master of his 
craft, and if he has handed down to us a face instinct with 
power or furt^wed by thought, that face arrests us and holds 
us like the face of a living man. So long, indeed, as such a 
likeness survives, the man, in a sense, retains his hold upon 
our sympathies and his place among the living. One could 
almost say that he is not altogether dead. 

All portraiture is in its origin funerary — that is to say, 
the earliest known specimens of portraiture are found in 
tombs, and represent the dead. The oldest tombs, I need 
hardly say, are the tombs of ancient Egypt ; and the oldest 
known specimens of portraiture, whether in sculpture or 
painting, represent ancient Egyptians. 

When saying, however, that all portraiture is in its origin 
funerary, I must not be understood to mean that such por- 
traiture is of a memorial character. To adorn the last homes 
of the honored dead with sculptured effigies seems to our- 
selves a natural expression of respect. We desire that their 
likenesses as well as their memories shall be handed down to 
posterity; and we even derive some consolation from the 
knowledge that our remote descendants will know them as 
we have known them. But the ancient Egyptians buried 
their funerary effigies in the darkness and secrecy of the 
tomb itself. No people were so lavish of statues, of statu- 
ettes, of wall-sculptures and wall-paintings, representing the 
tenant of the tomb, his wife, and his family ; yet no people 
were ever at such pains to hide those works of art from ev- 
ery eye. In the oldest time of all — that is, in the time of 
the First Empire, when every king had his pyramid, and 
every great man his stone-built tomb — portrait-statues were 
invariably buried with the dead. Strange as this custom 
seems, it is not half so strange as the fact that the Egyptians 
were wont to bury, not one statue, but several statues, all of 
the one man and all precisely alike. The average number of 
portrait-statues found in tombs of the first period is from 
three to seven ; but as many as twenty duplicate statues of 
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heroic nizo have actually been taken from u single 
Our astonisliiQent culminates, however, when wo leam I 
a hiiling-pluco nlthout inlol or outlet wiis cousiructvd 1 
the accommodution of thoae statues in the thicknf«8 uf I 
wall cf the tomb. Thus tlipy were doubly burien). in a la^ 
pulchre within a sepulchre. 

Here, no matter how luhnimble tfaev might be na wnrks ot 
art — and wome are indeed ailinimblo — they wero immured. 
as it was hoped and intended, forever. The Xatinoal Eg^'p- 
tian Museum of Ghizeh, near Cairo, ia rich in statues of this 
class, all fount] within the last twenty-fire ycnn. ami all 
found in hiding-places sucii as I have (!escril>ed. The tombs 
which contain these i-eceiMes are peculiar to the great barul- 
fielils of Ohizeh, Sakkarah, and Meydum, and they bi'lnnjc to 
the time of the Pyramid Kings of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
dynasties — that is to say, fi-om about four thousand to tbnw 
thousand live Imndred years before our era. They luul aQ 
been plunderei). who shall say how many oentiirie* bvforc 
Mariotte and Mus[>ero explortMl them I The mummies ood 
their funcmry belonginifg had long since been scattered to 
the winds ; but the statues, secure and unsuiipecteit, yet stood 
erect, inside their narrow prisons. And tliey am, to this 
day, as perfect, and the colors with which they are painted 
are as freeih,nH if they had left the hand of the ancient artbt 
but a month ago.( *') 

But it may bo asketl. What [MMwesaod thix |>eople that they 
should produce uhiborato works of art, merely to hide ihvta 
forever i Why not have erected them where they might bave 
been seen by the descendants of those whom they commem- 
omtwl i The answer, however, is that they were nol n«j- 
morial statues. They were not intendotl to"oommoraon»l«" 
the deal], ax ourde.id are commemorated in mixlern churches 
and cemeteries. The ancient Rg)-plianH wore actuated by 
motives altogether different from our motives — by motirea 
arising out of one of the most curious Ireliefs which eTa rii» 
ftuenc(>«l the mind of imtn at any period in the history d 
ligious thought. 
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If, therefore, we are rightly to apprehend the place which 
ancient Egyptian portraiture holds in relation to the art of 
portraiture in other and later civilizations, it is necessary 
that we should know what that belief was, and in what wav 
it affected the actions of those who entertained it. 

Man, emerging from barbarism, is like an intelligent child, 
full of curiosity about himself. He is puzzled by the mys- 
tery of his own existence; and, according to his limited 
experience, he seeks to account for that mystery. Xow, the 
ancient inhabitant of the Nile Valley accounted for him- 
self in a very elaborate and philosophical fashion. He con- 
ceived of man as a composite being, consisting of at least 
six parts; namely, a body, "Khat"; a soul, "Ba"; an in- 
telligence, " Khou "; a shadow, "Khaibit"; a name, '*Ren"; 
and another element, called in Egyptian a " Ka." To these 
six parts, as enumerated by Maspero,* Dr. Wiedemann adds 
two more — the heart, "Ab," and the "Sahu," which has 
hitherto been translated as the mummy, but is now defined 
by Dr. Wiedemann t as "the husk," which is, in fact, the 
same thing; a mummy from which all the internal organs 
have been removed, being really only the outer shell of the 
man. Now, the co-operation of these several parts as one 
harmonious whole constituted the living man; but they 
were dissociated by death, and could only be reunited after 
a long probation. When so reunited, it was forever. The 
man attained immortality, and became as one of the gods. 
Meanwhile, being dead, the Body lay inert in the depths of 
the tomb ; the Soul performed a perilous pilgrimage through 
a demon-haunted Valley of Shades; the Intelligence, freed 
from mortal encumbrance, wandered through space; the 
Name, the Shadow, and the Heart awaited the arrival of the 

♦ See Maspero's *' BuUetin Critique de la Religion fegyptienne." in the ife- 
vm de VHistoire des Eeligions, vol. xiii. f Die UiuterbUctikeit der Sede nach 
altdgyptucher Lehre. — Von A. Wiedemann. 

[The 8a^u, considered as only the "husk," may from this point of view 
be regarded as somewhat differing from the Khat, or body, which is the 
whole corporeal being. — A. B. E.] 
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Soul when its pilgrima^ bIiouUI be accomplished 
Ka dwelt with the iimminy iu tbe sepulchre. 

Xow, the Ka is a very interesting jjersonagi). Ue is des^ 
nated in the Egyptian writing hy a s{>eeial hiuroglyph ~ 
repi'csenting a ]>air of bands and arms upraiset) as if in 
adoration. 

Such is the pictorial symlK>I of which the phonetic read- 
ing is '-A'a." This name, or rather the conception represented 
by this name, has been varioimly interpri'tcd by Eumpeoii 
Egyptologists, Dr. Brugsch, iu his Uieroglypbii- Dictionary, 
explains it a^ "the {lerson, the individaality, the being." 
Professor Maspero, recognizing its incorporeal cbarartcr, 
calls it " the double." Mr. Le Page lienouf ( ** ) likens it to the 
"eidolon "of the Greeks, the "genius "of the Ramans: uod 
Dr. Wiedemann has lately written an intert-sting paper to 
show that it was not the i>erson, but what hv calls " the per- 
sonality " or" individuality " of the deceased — meaning there- 
by that which distinguished him in life from other men ; in 
other words, the mental imprcssioa wliich was evoked wbea 
his name was mentioned. 

Widely as these definitions differ, tbeir authors agree ms 
to the shadowy nature of tbe Ka itself. Tbey reco^ize 
that it was a Spectral Somctbtng. apart from tbe min's 
body, inseparablo from him during life, surviving him after 
death, and destined to be reunited to him hereafter. So 
much is proved by a multitade of inscriptions— chiefly of a 
funerary character; for. although the Ka occasionally fig- 
ares in historical texUi. and with reference to Uving persona, 
he is InuariMi/ met with in memorial inscriptions, from the 
oUl Pyramid Period down to the compamtix-ely recent time 
when the ancient religion was superwHled by Christianity 
Thmughout that long lime (namely, from about four tboo- 
sand years before Christ to the reign of the Em] 
Theodosius I., three hundred and seventy-nine years 
Christ \, one special formula, graven on funerary tableti^' 
niained almost ivonl for word the same. That formula 
neither more nor leu than an invocation addressed by tfai 
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deceased to all who might visit or pass by his tomb, implor- 
ing them to oflfer up a prayer on his account to Osiris, the 
god of the dead. This sounds curiously modern, remind- 
ing us of a similar prayer which we have aU seen many a 
time in little village church-yards on the continent of Eu- 
rope. The resemblance, however, does not go very far. 

Jacques Bonhomme petitions you to say a Pater-noster for 
the repose of his soul ; but the ancient Egyptian appealed 
to passers-by on behalf, not of his Soul, which was perform- 
ing its pilgrimage in Hades, but of his Ka, which was the 
companion of his mummy in the tomb. 

And what may we suppose he wanted for his Ka ? Peace, 
after the battle of life ? Loving remembrance on the part 
of those who survived him ? 

Not at all. His supplication was of a far more material 
character. It was literally for the good things of this world 
— in a word, for what is expressively termed *' a square meal." 
Take, for example, the literal translation of one of these 
post-jnortem petitions from the funerary tablet of one Pepi- 
Na, who lived in the early part of the Sixth Dynasty, some 
three thousand five hundred years before our era. 

FUNERARY TABLET OF PEPI-NA.(") 

(Sixth Dynasty.) 

" ye who live upon the earth ! 
Ye who come hither and are servants of the Gods! 
Oh, say these words : 
** Grant thousands of loaves, thousands of jars of wine, thousands 
of jars of heer, thousands of heeves, thousands of geese, to the Ka of 
the Royal Friend Pepi-Na, Superintendent of the Royal Household, 
and Superior of the Priests of the Pyramid of King Pepi I'* 

This is a very early specimen. TVe will now take a great 
leap of nearly three thousand years, to the Sa'ite Period — 
the period of Psammetichus and his dynasty — and turn to 
the tablet of one Xapu, a priest of Thebes who lived and 
died about two thousand four hundred years ago. 
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FUNERARY TABLET OF KAPU. (**) 

(Twenty-sixth Dynasty.) 

Adoration to Osiris, 

Tlie Great God, 

Lord of AbvdosI 

" May he grant sepulchral meals, beeves, geese, burnt inoenjio, wine. 

beer, linen vestments, vegetables, and all good, pure, and sweet thin^ 

to the Ka of the Holy Priest of Maut, Napu, Son of the Holy Triest 

of Maut, Asi, and of the I^dy Mautemhatmest.*' 

To multiply examples would be easy. Such funerary tal>- 
lets are accumulateil by hundretls in £uro{)ean museums. 
Some are elabomtely c;irveil in granite and basiilt ; si>me 
are paintetl on panels of acacia- wood. Some are from five t4> 
seven feet in height ; others are aliout the size of an onlina- 
ry octavo volume. Few travellers come back fn)m Egypt 
without one of these smaller tablets, and few private collec- 
tions are without a s{)ecimen. But from the earliest to the 
latest, in the largest as well as in the smallest, the one nK«t 
remarkable feature of the formula is the voracious appetite 
of the Ka. lie is invariably clamoring for '•In^eves and 
geesr. wint* and Ikhm\" fruits, bread, an<l the like. And the 
pn>portit>ns of his bill of fait* put tlu* most stU|K»ndous of 
civic b;in4juets to shame. lit* asks for " thousjinds*' of all 
tliest» gtHul things. An ox roastcMl whole would In? of no 
morr account to him than a bt^ef-lozi^nge to an ahlerman. 
And it is vt»t more extraonliniirv that the Ka actuallv ir«>t 
what hi" asked for; thouirb not, perhaps, to the full extt*iit 
of his demands. The lour oxt»n who dragged the funeral 
shMl:^n» to tht» tomb on the day of burial wore slaughtered 
antl (lit up on the s[)ot ; gaz»»lh*s an<l giM»se were also slain: 
and ilifNt'. toiTt^thiT with irn*at sheavrs of onions and cucum- 
Ix'is. and basket -loatls of l>reatl, corn, ihites, nuts, antl other 
eatabh-s. as w<'ll as a number of lar«r.» jars fdleil with wine, 
milk, water, anil barley lH*er, were tleposite<l in the sepul- 
chral elianil>er. and there walled up with the mummy. 

Now this, it is i«> Ik* rememl>ered. was not bv wav of a 
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sacrifice to the gods, nor yet for the benefit of the mumiiiy. 
It was for the sustenance of the Ka. The mummy, in fact, 
is a very secondary personage in comparison with the Ka. 
The tomb itself is called the " House of the Ka " — not the 
house of the mummy. The food-offer! nga thus buried were 




From ft tomb of Ihe Fifth DjiiaHf. 

not supposed, however, to last the Ka for very long. They 
had to be periodically renewed. This was sometimes done 
by the descendants of the dead, who at stated dates deposit- 
ed food and drink in the votive chapel attached to the tomb. 
But the wealthy Egyptian more commonly provided for the 
future of his Ka by bequeathing a portion of his estate to 
the priesthood, in prepayment for sepulchral meals in per- 
petnity. There are inscriptions in the Museum of Naples, 
iind in the Louvre, which prove that these endowed offerings 
were kept op for many centuries. 

Supposing, however, that unforeseen circumstances caused 
the endowment to lapse, the Ka had still a last resource in 
the piety of strangers. Such was the magical power of the 
formula engraved upon his funerary tablet that its mere 
repetition by a passer-by sufficed to insure a supply of ideal 
beeves and geese, ideal jars of wine and beer, ideal onions 
and cucumbers for the nourishment of the hungry Ka. By 
simply reading aloud the invocations of Pepi-!Na and Xnpu 
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we may therefore at any moment replenish the lonlecaj 
that worthy pair — a piece of good-fortune which tuu pPB 
bly not befallen either of them for a conaiderahle lime. 

And now a very curious ({ueetion suggests itself, naoi 
why should the immaterial Ka stand in need of maU 
meats and drinks t It may. perha{»i. hu anketl in return « 
that question has to do with the subject of ancient Egii'ptiu 
portraiture ( 

It has everything to do with it. It has to do with the 
portrait-statues immured in the walla of the torab. It bma 
to do with the portraits sculptured in bas-relief, or painted id 
distemper, on the inner chambers aud passages of the tomb. 
It lies at the bottom of the whole history of portraiture. 

Those statues and paintings, as it has aUvady be«n said, 
were not memorial. When once the tomb was closed, tbcr 
were never again to be seen by mortal eyes. With what 
object, then, were they fashioned ( 

They were fashioned for the purpose of providing nn or- 
tificial body for the Ka, 

Opinions may differ as to the nature of the Ka it«elf — ooe 
reganling it ajt a ghost, another as a double, aoolber ■• 
an "eidolon" or genius; but no Egyptologist doubts that all 
forms of portraiture in ancient Bgypt were funcran', or 
that tbey were expressly designed for the aocommodiiljoa 
of the Ka. 

The Ka and the Body wore inseparable till death di»- 
solved their partnership. Onoo dead and mummified, tbe 
body was exposed to many dangers. The tomb might be 
broken open; the mummy might l>e burned, and scattered 
to the four winds of heaven ; hut so long as the stalnes re- 
mained intact in their hidiog-plaoes— so long as the painted 
portraits on the walls were not utterly defaced— the Ka had 
still a liody tode)>cnd upon. Professor Maspero, ooooein 
of the Ka us a '- double," supposed this doub^ to need ■ 
t«rial support on which to extend itself — as a ^otb, f 
Stance, is extendett on a wooden band in a glore-Bi 
shop. Bat I hare recently ventured to suggest i 
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explanation of the nature of the Ka, which seems to me not 
only more satisfactory from a metaphysical point of view, 
but which also places in our hands a key to the interpreta- 
tion of many texts which till now have been hopelessly 
obscure. 

I believe that the Ka stood, not for the genius or double, 
but for the life — in other words, for the vital principle. I 
have been led to this conclusion by the evidence of certain 
sculptures and inscriptions of which the exact sense seems, 
from my point of view, to have escaped observation. If, 
however, the nature of this evidence is to be explained, no 
matter how popularly and briefly, it becomes necessary to 
enter into a few preliminary details. 

I must first point out that every reigning Pharaoh had 
three names: (1) his personal, or family name, being the 
same by which he was known when but a prince; (2) his 
" throne-name," or " solar-name," assumed on his accession, 
and indicating his divine descent from the god Ra; (3) his 
'' banner-name," or " standard-name," so called because en- 
closed in an upright rectangular frame, like a banner, deco- 
rated with a margin of vertical strokes at the lower end, 
somewhat resembling a fringe. Now, Mr. Petrie* has re- 
cently shown that this misnamed "standard" is neither more 
nor less than an abridged representation of the *' false door" 
of a tomb — such a door as was sculptured, or painted, on the 
walls of the upper chamber in which funerary food-offerings 
were deposited. These fictitious doors were supposed to 
lead to the equally fictitious apartment of the Ka ; and it 
Avas through them that he passed to and fro to feed upon 
the " beeves and geese " and other good things provided for 
his sustenance, t Mr. Petrie has conclusively demonstrated 
the accuracy of his interpretation by numerous examples 
from monuments of all periods, some of these " standards " 
actually showing the hinges, bolts, and bars of the imitation 

♦ A Seoion in Egypt By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Chap. iv. 1888. 
t See Egyptian Ardicsology. By G. Maspero. Cbnp. iii., p. 135. 1880. 
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(iijor. The soealltxl "standard" being tb« abridgv^l i 
sentatiun of the door supfxMu'd to gU'v access to the imagi- 
nury chamber of tlie Ka. Mr. Pctric was at once Ivd tu tlie 
farther discovery that th<> standanl-name wns in reality I be 
Ka-namc of the King. Hence it followed that each sor- 
ereign, on HUcceeding to the throne, not only a«iUtit4xl « 
throne-name, but took also a name for his Ka. Tim thruoe- 
name was enclosed in u royal oval, or cartouche, like the 
family-name; but tlie Ka-name was n-presented its if in- 
scrilidl above the false door-way, just where the name of ■ 
deceiiseil [)crson would be inscribed above the actual door 
of his sepulchre. It may seem strange. perha[M, that a lir> 
ing Pharaoh shouhl emblazon part of the decoration of fail 
tomb among the insignia of bis royalty; but that tomb, it 
is to be remembered, was the destined abode, not only of 
his mummy, but of hia Ka. Consequently, no bettor dvrice 
could bo employed by way of eul^stitute for a royal oval than 
the rectangular framework unclosing a representation a 
false door inscribed witb lh« Ka-name. The tomb ils 
already staled, is knowa in funerary text* as the " Hoi 
the Ka"; and as each king on his accession began 
diately to bnild his pyramid or excavate his ruck-cut sepul- 
chre, it followed that he was as much interested in proritling 
for the future accommodation of his Ka as in providing for 
the future accommodation of his mummy. Many texts pojot, 
however, to the fact that Ka-bousus were erected by tfa« 
Egyptians for the worship and service of their Kaa. Inde- 
pendently of their tombs;* so thai, after all. the fahte door 
represented in a royal Ka-name may as probably stand for 
the false door of a Ka-chamber in a royal votive chapd. 
AH for the faUe door of a Ka-chamber in tlie sepulchre. It 
would seem, from the absence of any record to the oontni^f^ 
that the Kaa of private persons were either immelesB, o ~ " 
by the Dames of thueo persons ; and that the King aloi 

* KaumboUp, In tlie great BcdI-Hi 
cUtpcla (or lliit Eh of Ui UMua. 
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entitled to a special and separate name for his Ka. Some 
Pharaohs, indeed, took more than one Ka-name, Amenho- 
tep III. indulging in no less than seven. 

Xow, as I have already said, the Ka occasionally figures 
in historical texts, and with reference to living persons. This 
is especially true of royal persons, the King or Queen being 
frequently represented as attended by liis or her Ka, which 
is sometimes shown as a duplicate, or alter ego^ of the indi- 
vidual, and sometimes as a male figure with the Ka-arms, 
and Ka-name on its head. In the Museum of Leyden, for 
instance, there is a group of three figures, representing Queen 
Mertetefs,* her Ka, and her secretary, the Queen and her 
Ka being in all respects duplicate statues. At Dayr el-Ba- 
hari, on the other hand, Queen Hatasut is shown in Phar- 
aonic costume, her Ka standing behind her in the guise of 
a small bearded man crowned with the Ka-arms and Ka- 
name of the Queen. He grasps the anich and feather of 
Ma in his right hand, and a human-lieaded staff in his left. 
The features of the Ka, and of the head upon his staff, are 
identical with the features of the Queen. In a very curious 
series of tableaux sculptured on the walls of one of the inner 
halls of the Great Temple of Luxor, we find, however, the 
most interesting and instructive of all these royal Ka sub- 
jects. They relate to the birth and bringing-up of Amen- 
hotep III., the founder of the temple, and they date, conse- 
quently, from the latter half of the Eighteenth Dynasty. In 
the first of these bas-reliefs we see the Queen-mother Maute- 
mua kneeling on a kind of dais, having just given birth to 
the i-oyal infant. Ilathor kneels facing her, with the babe 
in her arms, and a second Hathor, with a second babe in 
her arms, kneels behind the first. This second babe is the 
Ka of the first babe. Over the head of the first (the actual 

* A queen of the Third and Fourth dynasties. She was wife of Sene- 
feru, the last king of the Third Dynasty, and wife of Khufu (Cheops), the 
first king of the Fourth Dynasty, builder of the Great Pyramid. 

t See Mariette's Delr elBahari, Plate 6. The details of the false door 
are, however, omitted in Mariette's plate. 
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Amenhotep) are cograred his two royal ovals, while the 
space alnve the head uf the infant-Ka is left racoDU Host 
curious of all. howerer, is the Ka of the Qaeen-niotber. n^*- 
reseDti^d as a lni««ling female Bgan with the Ka-anns <m 
its bead ; while from each of these Ka-amu ib saspendcd 
an itntA, or Brmbol of life. The meaning hvro is ob^-ioos. 
The child is hut just bom, and the maternal Ka prvudea 
over the lives of both mother and child. Below the dats 
we see the child Amenhotep nni] the chiM-Ka, both in the 
act of being suckled hy Uathor, in the sliape of the divine 
cow,* 

In the next sabject, the two Itathore present the two t^- 
dren to the goddess Safekh. the [latron deity of libRtrieft, 
who (lips her reeil-pen in an inkpot, preparatory to record- 
ing the name of the Ka-infaui in the royal archives; the 
names of the actual prince being already inscribed attove bis 
head in two ovals. The Ku-chiltl. meanwhile, carrica his 
name-frame on his head, but the tield is vacant-f Lastly. 
the child-prince and the child-Ka are presente<l by Ita to 
Amen-Uii, the great go<l of Thebes; while behtml Ha Rtands 
the god Nilus, also carying thi; child-prince and the rhild-Ka, 
the former with his two royal ovals above bis head, and 
the latter crownctl with the Ka-ntanil and Ka-narae. lie- 
hinil this "Silui advances yet another Xilns. carr)*tng three 
"ankhs" tJetl together in his right hand — an "ankh." evi- 
dently, for each of the niyal natnm. i.r., the ramily-namc. 
tbnino-name, and Ka-name of the infant Amenbotep.J 

Xow, in these tableaux it is to be observed that there is a 
close and signilicnnt association of the Ka with the "ankb;" 
the "ankh"' figured thus, Q , l»eing the current hieroglvph 
for "life" y 

If we next turn to the storied walls of the Greut Temple 
of Karnak, and examine some of the famous battle-pieces 
illustrating the career of Seti I., about a century later, wo 
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find this connection between the Ka and the ankh yet more 
distinctly emphasized. 

In these elaborate chronicles in stone, we see the hero at- 
tacking fortresses, charging the enemy, trampling the van- 
quished under his chariot-wheels, and slaughtering all before 
him. The goddess Maut, in the form of a vulture, and the 
''hut," or disk of Horus, hover above his head; while be- 
hind him, floating apparently in mid-air, we see 
the "ankh" and Ka conjoined, the Ka-arms 
grasping a lotus-staff surmount- 
ed by an ostrich feather.* In 
some scenes, the united " ankh " 
and Ka become the head and 
arms of a tiny figure which holds 
a parasol or feather -fan out- 
stretched towards the King.f 
Now, the " hut " (which is the 
sun-disk flanked on either side 
by the unei, or royal basilisks) is 
the emblem of Horus the Victor, 
and it symbolizes the triumj)h 
of the King; while Maut, the 
mother - goddess, protects the royal warrior with her out- 
spread wings. What, then, is the meaning of the fantastic 
little figure which waves a feather-fan, or holds a parasol ? 
As I take it, the meaning is very obvious. 

The Ka no longer carries the *'ankh," as before, but is 
identified and made one with it, thus standing for the life of 
the King. The flabellum or parasol, frequently represented as 
carried over the King's head in processional subjects, is not 
only used in religious texts to symbolize the Shade or Shad- 
ow J (one of the essential and immortal parts of the man), 





* Rosselliui, Monnmenti Storici. Plate xlviiL 

t Idem. Plfttes liv. and Iv. 

X "On the Shade or Shadow of the Dead." By S. Birch, D.C.L., LL.D., 
etc. Tranioetioni of tJte Sockiy of Biblical Archaology. Vol. viii. Part 3. 
1885. 
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but it also si;j;nifieii prot««tion. defence, slieltiT, etc.* Htid 
thus in the ariris of the Ka, it means pmtectiun to liis life 
in the {>eril of battle — such prot4>ction as is aUo 8ymb»tited 
by the out-spreaii wings of the vulture-godilws above. 

There is vol anolhnr ulass of iiion iimenU, conn<«lt.i] witb 
neither birth nor [>eril of death, in which the Ka figarce 
very cons]iicuouBl y ; nauivly, in sevnea of noRthip. In tbusu, 
the Ka apiwars as if in attendance u|K>n the Kinj;;, and al- 
^Vfiys with thu "ankli" in one or both hantU. Also — and ihk 
is a |K)int of great im|»rtance — he has generally a short tn- 
scrijttion over his h»ul. In this inscriptioit be is oxprcnljr 
designated as " Suten Ka, Ankh Neb Taui ;'' »'. *■., '■ Royal Ka, 
Life [of the) I-ord of the Two Lands" — an insoriptton of 
whii.-li the iiiL-aning in absolutely clear, and which i» iif ilnjlf, 
I vonlurv lo think, a positive testimony to the oorrectnesn u( 
my inter}>retation. Thus, in a bas-relief group lu iho (.)i\at 
Temple of Luxor.f Ainonhotcp III., followed by his Ka. u 
depicted in the set of advancing towards the god Kbum 
with a UImlI ion- vase in each hand, his Ka standing liefaind 
him in human form, with thu Ka-name on his heail. Mir 
mounted by the psehent-urowncil hawk, emblem of Horoa. 
Thu Ka-f]gure oarriw the "ankh" in one hand, and in the 
other, the cutttomar}' stafT terminating in a buDi of ibe King. 
Over his heiid is graven the above-namisl fonnula : "The 
Royal Ka. Life of the I^ml of the Two l^andit." So alxn at 
Llayr cl-Bahuri, the Ka-Sgure standing Iwhind Queen llal- 
asu * hears the Ka-name on his head, the " ankh " in his right 
iiand, and the slatT siiirmuuntoil by the roynl bust in his left 
hand. Alwve iiini is eiigravtHl the self-same inscription: 
■• The lioyal Ka, Life of the Lonl of the Two Landa." 

In addition to this clo«e and invariable association of the 
Ka and the "anlch." there is yel another comilKiniiive point 
to be noted, namely, the persistent recurrence of tlie buU 
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(also called Ka, and expressive of vital energy) in royal Ka- 
names, beginning with the Ka-name of Thothmes I., and 
continuing to be incorporated in the Ka-name of almost ev- 
ery succeeding Pharaoh of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
dynasties.* 

The evidence is abundant and uniform. The Ka- figure 
always carries the " ankh ;" the bull (Ka) figures significant- 
ly in a large number of royal Ka-names ; and the Ka-figure 
in the titular inscription by which it is invariably accompa- 
nied, is expressly defined as the "life" of the King. The 
words of this inscription are of elementary simplicity, and 
admit of no other interpretation. 

It is for these reasons — supported by many more illustra- 
tions than can be crowded into this volume — that I have 
ventured to define the Ka as the life, or vital principle. In 
other words, I mean that transmitted energy which must un- 
doubtedly have descended from the primal source of life to 
all who live, or have Hved, upon earth. 

Seeing how subtly the ancient Egyptians resolved the 
living man into what may be called his constituent parts, it 
would be strange if they had omitted that informing princi- 
ple which alone makes of those constituent parts a co-ordi- 
nate whole. And if the Ka is not the life, then the Egyp- 
tians altogether omitted the life from their careful analysis, 
which is inconceivable. 



* "Life," as the translation of Ka. makes sense of a passage in The Book of 
the Dead (chap, xxx.), the obscurity of which was long since pointed out by 
Mr. Le Page Renouf. The deceased, addressing the heart-scarab, says, " En- 
tuk Ka em Khat-a," which is currently rendered by, " Thou art a Ka in my 
body"— a phrase devoid of meaning if Ka be translated as "double" or 
"genius," but which is perfectly intelligible if read as, "Thou art life in 
my body," the heart being the most essentially vital of organs, and the 
heart-scarab being placed inside the chest of the mummy as a substitute for 
the actual heart. This scarab is invariably engraved with a special for- 
mula (chap. XXX., Book of the Dead) beginning, "Oh, my heart, which 
came to me from my mother ! my heart, which was mine upon earth." etc. 
The transmission of the life from mother to child points clearly to the true 
meaning of the above phrase, " Enluk Ka em Khat-a.' 
9 
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It has, however, been said, and with tmtb. by [»r. VtkA^ 
mann that the ancient Egyptiun was incapable of cjonceiT- 
ing abstract ideas ; hcnoe it fullows ibal h« aecessahly con- 
ceived of vitality as u tiL-purat« entity. Wc uarwlvca xpcnk 
ligurutivdy uf tht^ lifo as "going out uf t)ie body " at the 
iDomL^nt of death : but the Egyptians holieveil not only thai 
it went out, but that it thenceforth let] an indejiend^fnt exig- 
ence. They knew that the living man nourished lii« life— 
his Ka— with meats and driiikii; and they naturally i 
naively concluded, from their eoncn'te jxtinl of view, I 
meats and drinks were necessury to the exislcDCP uf tta 
when its partnership with the body should be diiBolvod.1 
was, in fact, because the Ka wax the life that it i 
riutiri^hment ; and because it was of divine origin tluU itd 
vired the death of the body. The starvntion of the Ka f 
therefore a more grievnns calamity than the dc<itnu.-tiai 
tlie body. The body could lie replaced by a statue, or I 
by a painting; bnt the extinction of the Ka meant tbe^ 
tinctton of the divine spark — the annihilation of the dmd 
man's prospects of ultimate reunion with his Ka. In a word, 
it meant the loss of immortality. 

Translate Ka. then, as " life," and the Ka-statuo become* 
more intelligible than heretofore. The life needed a body 
in which to abide, ju«t as it needed breul. meats, (mit, 
wii]e, an<l milk for its sustenance. The Ka infonnvd Uw 
statue, dwelt within it, felt thnmgh it, just as the life in- 
forms, dwells in, and feels thniugh lh« living body. Utdc- 
ing funerary offerings, it suffered all the pang» of itura- 
tion ; and it was to guard agitinst ihie dntadcti paevibility 
that the Kgyptians providwl for its material noarisbmeot by 
means of pious foundations in perpetuity. 

The astonishing way in which tbwe foundations wisre 
maintained from age to age. from dynasty to dynasty, is 
proved by the funerary inscription* of priestly pa'rsonaget 
who officiated for kings of by-fione jteri'Hls. The Mni»- 
urn I'f the lA>uvr«. for instance, contains the U 
Psammetichus of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, wbo I 
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about 600 B.O., and held the office of Priest of Khufu, the 
builder of the Great Pyramid; Khufu having reigned and 
died at least two thousand six hundred years before. 

Xow, it is a most remarkable and interesting truth that 
the ancient Egyptians were the first, the very first, people 
of antiquity who believed in the immortality of the soul. 
That is a cardinal fact which we must never omit to place 
to their credit. But they believed also in the immortality 
of the rest of the man — in the literal resurrection of the 
body, and in the ultimate reunion of Body, Soul, Intelli- 
gence, Name, Shadow, and Ka — Avhich last I venture to 
call the Life. What they conceived the life to be, I can- 
not say. 

We ourselves, with all our science, have never yet solved 
the physical problem of vitality. The Greeks conceived of it 
as a spark of divine fire, stolen by Prometheus from heaven. 
Probably the Egyptians believed it to be an emanation from 
Ra, the great solar god, from whom their Pharaohs claimed 
direct descent. It may be that the Greeks borrowed this 
" vital spark," as they borrowed so much else, from the Egyp- 
tians; and I do not doubt that the Hebrews — who carried 
away even more intellectual spoils than spoil of silver and 
gold and raiment out of the Land of Bondage — were indebt- 
ed to their taskmasters for their doctrine of the "Khai," 
or life. They in fact borrowed not only the notion but 
the word, for " Kha " and " Khai " are surely one and the 
same. 

One of the most solemn judicial oaths which an Egyptian 
could take was by the Ka of the Pharaoh ; and to take that 
oath lightly was punishable by death. Seeing that the Ka 
was the life, and that the King's life was from Ra, the 
greatest of the solar gods, the tremendous character of this 
oath is easily understood. It was in this sense, and the 
more to impress his brethren with the extent of his power, 
that Joseph twice invoked the life of the King his master ; 
and for my own part, I have not the slightest doubt that 
what he actually said was, " By the Ka of Pharaoh, surely 
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yc are Spies !"* If I appear to dwdl iil too much Ii 
this sermon on tbe tt'xl of the Kit, I ut nil erunta hope tu show 
that it explains much which would otherwise Iw inexplia' ' 
in the origin of the art of portraiture. It explains, foi 
stAnce, the reason why Eg^'ptian portrait sculpture difTM 
its primary conci-'ption Irom the portrait sculpturu of all u 
oatiuDs. Elsewhere, men Ix'jran by making images of % 
gods that they might fall down and wunthip thum. 
earliest works of Chaldean and Assyrian art represent d 
and demons. The archaic sculptors of Pha-nicia, Cy| 
and Greece tirst tried their 'prentice hands on f^lo, c' 
gods anil deitied heroes. But the line art of the fint| 
riod of Egyptian history — 
the period of the Pj-ramid 
Kings — is exclusively fune- 
rary ; and it reprcxluces, 
with extraordinary fidelity, 
the men and women of that 
. age. 

In order that tbe Ka 
should feel at home in bis 
new body of stone or wood, 
the statue was bonnd to be 
as exactly like the man as 
the Rculplnr's art could make 
it. If the man was agly.the 
statue muHt also be ugly. 
If he had any (lersonal de- 
fect, tbe statue must faith- 
fully reproduce it; as, for 
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instance, in this funerary statue of Nerahotep, a deformed 
dwarf who held a high office at court under a Pharaoh of 
the Sixth Dynasty. The sculptor of a Ka-statue dared not 
flatter. He might not model the best side of the sitter s 
face, and then make the other side to match it, like our fash- 
ionable artists. That is not nature's way of working. Put 
the loveliest woman in the world before a looking-glass, peep 
over her shoulder, and you will see that one eye is larger than 
the other ; or that her nose, or her mouth, is a little to one 
side. Our powers of observation are, however, so blunted, 
that without the looking-glass we should not find this out. 
But those old Egyptian artists lived while the world was yet 
young. Their eyes were not vitiated by custom, and their 
sitters (actuated by a motive in which personal vanity had 
no part) were not anxious to be flattered. The welfare of 
the Ka was at stake ; and the }X)rtrait was destined, not for 
the annual exhibition of a Memphite Royal Academy, but 
for the tomb. 

That these early funerary portrait -statues were studied 
from the life, admits of no doubt. The technical treatment 
proves that point. And it is this certainty — the certainty 
that the living man sat to the artist for his likeness — which 
makes the unique value of the early Memphite school 
Later on, when Asiatic influences were at work in Egypt, an 
element of Asiatic conventionality makes itself felt in Egyp- 
tian portraiture. But the singular skill with which Egyp- 
tian artists of all periods seized upon, and reproduced, the 
ethnic types of foreign races has never been surpassed. It 
shows that however they may have been influenced by fash- 
ion in their treatment of historical portraiture, their power 
of literal portraiture remained unimpaired. 

The leading schools of Egyptian art are classified under 
the heads of either dynasties or capitals, a change of dynas- 
ty generally involving a change of capital. It thus followed 
that Memphis was at one time the centre of government; 
at another time Tanis ; at another time Thebes, Bubastis, 
and so on. Thus we have the Memphite school of art, 
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which was the oarliosl ; the Twelfth Dynasty scljo«»m 
Theban hcIkwI, the LSaito sch(Mj|. iiml some minor sclu 
loss note. The pise ami full of Ihcso various »ohool» I 
a succcsBton uf decadences and renaiRsances of art. euh 
remiiKsance l^eJng distingtiished by its own special charac- 
t«rtiitics. All tli«8o schools, all lliese renaissanctrs, hail, nwv- 
erthelcss, one essential principle in vomnton: ihey wpn» 
primarily espononls of tliv rulifj^ioua idea. In th« hnmU of 
the sculptor an<] the painter, tlio gods were made manifeM 
to the eyes of their worshippers; the terrors of Hades and 
the delights of Elysium were depicted with curious iniaute- 
ncss of detail ; and the art of ))ortraiture continued to be, 
from first to hist, the concrete expression of one of the miHt 
singular, obscure, and fantastic religious beliefs wbicb was 
ever inculeutcd by a priesthood, or by which the mind of a 
pe^ijile was influenced, yor every scnlpture<l statue, even- 
painte<l pfMrait, whether of a living person or of a dead per- 
son, was regardeil as a a^tipplrm^ntarif tot/if tMtcaUd to i' 
terviw of t/is Ka. 

And tliis strange d<:^rnia which wo hnro traced 1 
earliest known beginnings, four thousand years before i 
Christian era, retaine«l its bold upon the minds of the Egyp- 
tians, and oontinuetl to be enforced as a cardinal article oi 
faith by the Egyptian prieothood, till the abolition of thff 
ancient national religion by the eilict of Theodottiai, ^ii. 279. 

One of the most surprising facta by which we are con- 
fronted when beginning the study of ancient Eg^fAiao pur- 
trail sculpture is tli« immense suiwriority of the earlturt 
school, when com))antl with the schools of later {leritMis. It 
is in this rut)>tH>t that the history of art in the Valley of tbo 
Nile dillers most strikingly from the history of art in any 
other (xiuntry of the ancient world. When we speak, for 
instance, of an arcliuic tireok statue, wc mean by impltcation 
a stiff figure with a vacant expression of facv, eyea set aslant, 
a mwiiiingle^ smile, rigid limbs, and muscles abnortiiatly de- 
veloped. But when we speak of an Egyptian statue of iho 
time o( the Ancient Empire — that is to say, of Uw most ar- 
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chaic period known — we refer to a figure modelled direct 
from the life, and treated on ultra -naturalistic lines. We 
now know why the art of the Memphite school was so essen- 
tially realistic. We now know that these statues are, one 
and all, Ka-statues, and that the sculptors who produced 
them were governed by the necessity of providing a faith- 
ful likeness for the benefit of the Ka. But the marvel 
of their execution remains the same. We in vain ask how 
long a period of foregone civilization must have elapsed be- 
fore the art can have attained to this high degree of excel- 
lence. We only know that the earliest work of Egyptian 
sculpture to which it is possible to put an approximate date 
is a funerary tablet in bas-relief belonging to the remote 
period of the Second Dynasty,* and that it is not inferior to 
similar works executed under the Fourth Dynasty. It is 
im{)ossible even to conjecture the length of time during 
which the Egyptians must have been gradually working 
their way upward through higher and higher levels of civil- 
ization, in order to arrive at these results. When we first 
become acquainted with them as sculptors and builders, they 
are already adults ; and as yet we have found no relics of 
their infancy. 

The oldest historical portrait-statue yet discovered is that 
of Queen Mertetefs,t wife of Seneferu, the last king of the 
Third Dynasty, and wife, by her second marriage, to Khufu, 
the first king of the Fourth Dynasty, who was no less fa- 
mous a personage than the builder of the Great Pyramid. 
The statue is one of a limestone group of three figures, rep- 
resenting Queen Mertetefs, her Ka, and a priest named Ken- 
nu, who was her private secretary. The Queen and her Ka 



* This tablet was found in the Necropolis of Sakkara, brought from 
Egypt by J. Greaves, an Oxford professor, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and presented to tlie Aslimolean Museum in 1683 by the 
Rev. R. Huntington. It is of the time of Senta, the thirteenth Pharaoh of 
the Second Dynasty. 

f This statue, or ratlier the group of wliich it forms part, is acong the 
Egyptian treasures of the Museum of Antiquities at Leyden. 
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sit aide by sido, and are exactly alike. tb« flesh-tints I 
paiDttitl ball, ami tbo hair black, lincen Mertetiifs RurvivaJ 
Ikt si'cond huiiband, and lived tu hold Ibra) iiniK>rtant offiai 
under uer nopbevv Khafru. wh" iva* the second king of t" 




Trota 1 ba*->vliut Kuljiti 



FbobigMpbod V; Mr I 



Fourth Dynasty, and Imildor of tho sccwnd prnunid 
Gbizeb. Sbc was "Adniinistnitor of th« Cirfiit Hall of i 
Palace. Mistrust of llie lloyal AVanimlH'. and SupitrinU 
cnt of the Cbumbvr of Wigs itml Hiwd-<lrcme8." Her e 
Mert«l«>fs. Ki^iilies "Iwloveil of ber father." 

Contemporary with tjueen Mertetefs iras KbafoAnkb, a 
frrcat Dtibleman of the time of Kbufu. whose tutnb it in the 
shadow of the Great P)'ramid, and tvltose mugnifla-nt sar- 
oophapis is pruwrved in the Museum of Gbin^h. Khafn- 
Ankb wa« Keeper of tbe Royul Seal ; and be bi repreaented 
ID the baa-relief Kulpturea on tbe nutU of bia lumb attcDded 
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servants. Later in ix>int of date, but on tha same 
s regards technique, is the example below of bas-relief 
re from the tomb of one Semnefer, also in the Xe- 
eropolis of Ghizeh. Semnefer lived about two hundred iind 
fifty years later than Queen Mertetefs; and we liave hei-e iJie 
prolile portraits of himself and his wife, the Lady Hotep-hers. 
The heads of all these F'ourth Dynasty personages are marked 
by that child-like simplicity which distinguishes the archaic 
school, and they pliice before us with much fidelity the eth- 
Lnological type of tho earliest Egyptiims. There is not a 




a bas-rvlici sculgiluri 



It Gliiieli. Fl>utijigr>|ilied by 



X)p of negrfi blood in this race, Their noses are slightly 
rcbed; their lips are full and well turned; their chins are 
their jaws are delicate; their heads high, and well 
joonded. 
To about the same date belong the statues of General Ra- 
tep aad hia ivife. Princess Nefert, on the following i»age. 
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This old-worlii couple have been lately [wjiulumwl of 1 
yeara in various illustratot] ImokR treating of iiii<.-i«^nt M^vi>tinr 
an ; but they caaout be hpared fruni Huy tyjucuJ aeiicM vf 




DIM III iIh) (III 
liu aster, u> ■ 



the Mempbite scb<H>l. In Orncrnl 1^-liotop we bebi 
stnlwNrt. wiuttriMtut, xttinly tunti of tlio aninc racial typQ« 
Semnt'fcr. The broiv in well develnped ; the n4»e i» sharply 
cut and sligbtly nrrhet) ; the dieek-bones are Iiigb; tbe tip* 
are full ; tho chin is xmall ; the bmin-caee is of ampla 



Ilo WHS a man, one would say. of strong 
dctenniiiution of character. 

'J'ho features of tiis wife. I'rincess Xefert, though ( 
a moiv dehcttte and arixtocmtic mould. an> mariced I 
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same physiological traits ; and it is evident, from these and 
other examples of the same period, that the Egyptians of the 
Ancient Empire were a strongly built, massive-headed race, 
with well-defined noses, high cheek-bones, and full lips. 

These statues are carved in fine limestone, seated, and col- 
ored. The flesh-tints of Kefert are huff, and those of Ba- 
hotep reddish-brown ; the buff representing the fairer com- 
plexion of the woman, while the darker hue of the man is 
intended to convey the results of exposure to the sun. Tbe 
eyes of both are inserted, the whites being of opaque white 
quartz, and the iris of transparent crystal. A small silver 
nail fixed behind the iris re- 
ceives and reflects the light, 
thus imitating the shifting 
light of the living orb. 

The famous statue known 
as the " Wooden Man of Bu- 
lak" is about half life-size. 
It represents a stout, com- 
monplace, elderly Egyptian 
named Ra-em-ka, who was 
an overseer of public works 
in the time of the Fourth 
Dynasty. He must have 
witnessed the building of 
one or other of the great 
pyramids of Ghizeh, and he 
probably superintended the 
workmen at their toil. It is a good-natured, contented face, 
carefully studied from the life ; and the eyes, like those of 
Ra-hotep and Nefert, are inserted. 

Long admixture with Asiatic blood has so thinned down 
the race that a fat native is now one of the rarest of Egyp- 
tian curiosities ; but elderly men of very comfortable pro- 
portions are frequently represented in the sculptures of the 
early school. The treatment of this admirable bead is so 
masterly that one scarcely notices bow the wood is split 




Called " The WoodeD Han of BOlak." 
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should be thus split 



if 



in every direction; but that 

wonderful if we rememljer that tlia tree which was ff| 
to make ibis statue, and tbe mun who sat for it, Aow- 
isbed nearly six tboiisanil yeura n^. 

In inarketl contrast to tlie plebeian tyiw of Ra-cni- 
the limestone statue of one Ti, a courtly gentloinan ol 
Fifth Dynasty. Xo less than nineteen statues of Ti 
found immured in the substance of the wails of hiu totnb. 
which is one of the most beautiful in Egypt. Tbo figure 
stands about seven feet liigb, the flesbtint^ being of a [mUo 
brick-dust color, and the wig yellow. The pose of the huad 
is spirited, und the expression of the face is ojKii and life- 
tike. Ti's shoulders are very square, bis anna long, Im body 
slender; this being the characterislie tyjie of Uio well-jcninrn 
fellab of the pn^sont day. The muscles of tbo amis uhI 
thorax nro excellently rcnderetl. With the statues of the 
muster were fretiuently buried statues of his servautn. that 
they might continue to wait u]K>n him and work for bim in 
the world lieyond the tomh.C) These statneH gi'nenllr 
represent the servant as engaged in his or ber (hiily work — 
making bread, carrying burdens, washing out wine-jara, 
the like. Our next example was found in ihi 
gentleman of the Fifth [)ynasly, ami it represents a 
bold scribe. This humble de[>endant kneels with 
hands, as though awaiting his lonl's instructinns. 
cant and depreealing smile expresses the patient resi 
of a life of servitude. lie bus no will, and no op 
his own. His ttaek is well acquainted with tbo timo-hni 
"slick," and be is so well trained in the virtues of 
cnee and submission that he not only takes his panUbl 
without a murmur, but is ready to kiss the hand by 
it is administereil. 

The "Cross-legged Scribe" {p. IW) Iielong* to the 
class and tlie same period. lie a a man of about 
y&in of age. plain -featured, intelligent, a little mta^ 
and le«s ma.scalar than one who has lived the life of 
yet lumly and active, lie is writing to dictatioo, 
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waits, pen in hand, till the next sentence shall fait from the 
lips of his employer. The face is instinct with attention. 
The eyes are inserted. The 
hands, the knees, the muscles of 
the arms and body are sculpt- 
uretl with minute anatomical ex- 
actness. This is one of the most 
celebrated of ancient Egyptian 
statues, and, fortunately, the 
original of our illustration can 
be seen without a journey to 
Cairo, for it is in the Museum of 
the Louvre. 

"With the Mempbite school we 
bid good-bye to the first, and in 
some respects the finest, periotl 
of Egyptian portraiture. It was, 
par excellence, the one great re- 
alistic school of the ancient 
world, and it owed its inspirar 
tion to that extraordinary dogma 
which necessitated the making 
of an artificial body for the Ka. 
This dogma, as I have said, con- 
tinued in force as long as the 
Egj'ptian religion lasted; but its 
influence upon the art of the 
sculptor is more manifest in the 
time of the Ancient Empire than 
at any subsequent period. See- 
ing how marvellously life-like 
these earliest KarStatues are, one 
would almost be tempted to say 
that the faith which inspired 
their makers was more vivid than the faith of later times. 
They are, as it were, informed with something of that vital- 
ity which they were supposed to enshrine. When .Mariette's 




In Ihc Museum oC Gliizch. 
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Arsbs opened the tomb in ^vhicli the stutiiCH nf Xrrprl and 
lia-hotcp were liisoovere*!. they first drew back in t^ntw; 
and then, believing them to be inhabited by demons, were 
with difficulty restrained from smashing them. Their aiarta 
was natural enough. Looking into the eyes of this xronder 
fill pair, nml seeing hun- tbr 
light shifts in their lit^utd 
dfpths, it is difficult not tu 
believe that tliey look at ns, 
even as •khs look at them, and 
that their goie u not fol- 
lowing us as wc move fniia 
gronp to group in the kaU 
of the museum where thcr 
sil i^Dthrooud. Bat bov 
strangely nod luridly tbow 
eyea of quartz and cryvtal 
mnM have glennted from the 
<lepths of that dark srpat 
pbre of Meydiim into which 
DM ray of daylight had t 
its way for nearly six |j 
sand years I 

Up to the time wbui^ 
riette discovered the • 
K:i-ehamberB in the n 
walls of the tombs < 
Ancient Empire, there I 

prei-ailwl an entirely e 

otts notion as to the cb«n^" 
terislics of Kg>'plian trutpt- 
ure. It was believed to be 
wholly conventional, stiff, 
and unnatural ; and this 
sweeping condemnatioB « 
applieil without distinction to the art of all | 
however, needs but a glance at one of the t 





ondemnatioB wib ^ 
all period«,^^^H 
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the early Mempbite school — or even at the foregoing illus- 
trations — to dispel that prejudice. Yet we must be caretal 
not to cliiim too ranch for even the sculptors of tlio "Cross- 
legged Scrihe"' or the "Wootlen Man." Their skill was in 




nany respects quite marvellous ; but it had its limitations. 
If I might venture somewhat to paraphrase one of Sir 
Charles Newton's happiest definitions, (") I would say that 
the sculptors of ancient Egypt never grappled with some of 
the most difficult problems which were solved by the sculp- 
tors of ancient Greece. They lacked that fine insight which 
enabled a. Praxiteles and a Phidias to detect the whole in- 
ternal organism beneath the bodily surface. They never 
succeeded, perhaps, in thoroughly expressing the relation be- 
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ivctn tbow moscles wbi^h are tlie Bourees uf motive j 
•Dd the boDM whiob sapply letrerage. Neither dit) tb< 
tempt to represent the textaru anJ eUislicitf of the i 
vbicfa clothes, vet does not hide, the stractare berumtl 
sorface. But they did perwivc. and ihoy did comwU 
prodttcc, the generml effect and proportions ot tbtt 1 
form. Tbey indkated with remarkable skill all its i 
BaUent featarea, such as the muscles of the legs, arrnt,! 
thwai, aitd the modelUug of the knees ; ret, strange toi 




ther nercr attained to aven a moderate degree of i 
in their trpalment of the hands and fnet. These are al^ 
VDodun and ill-proportioned. Take them, hotvern-, v 
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their 8hortconiings, the old Mempliite sculptors ncre uf that 
stuff of which the early Florentine school was made some 
tifty-Gve centuries later. As for portraiture, properly so 




, namely, heads, faces, expression, and that indescriba- 
tile something which indicates characUT—ov in other words, 
the outward moilificationa wrought upon the features bv the 
workings of the mind — no artists of any age have therein 
excelled the sculptors of the Ancient Empire. 

The next great school of Egyptian portrait sculpture is 
that of the Middle Empire, whicli culminated under the 
Twelfth Dynasty. 

The sculptors of this age excelled in the skill with which 
they cut and polished the hai-dest stoaes, such as basalt, 
iliorite, and granite. A vast crowd of Twelfth Dynasty 
Pharaohs, their queens and families, carved in these obdu- 
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rate materials have been fonnil in the niins of the gnat 
temples of Tanis and Bubaslis. 11 iif Drtanately, mort of 
them have been usurper) by the kings of later periotU, who 
have erased the names of the originals and subatitated tbcdr 




fn>m th* nilm of the Oreat T«nip'« nl TtnK ■nO nn« (n iIm UaMa* 
Umak gnnile. PlmiaKnpbHl b; Mr. W. M. f. FcttW. 



own. These gmnA statues nro chiefly of colossal iitte,aad 
are almost invuriubly mutilated. A royal inrtrait-atatuoof 



the Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasty with its royal i 
tact is a nira avui. 

During the interval which elap8e<l betorccn the Thiif 
and Seventeenth dynaslies. Egj'pl wu* ovemin by I 
barian host from beyond the Eastern bonier, and wo loi 
tilwrty for nearly five hundred years. This dark inteml is 
known as the IlyksiNs Period, or the time of the Sbepbml 
Kings. The inraders were a mixed multitude of i ~" 
tribe* from Mesupotamia, Syria, Arabia, and that i 
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trict knoivn in a later age as the two Scvibias. These 
hungry hordes were led by a race of Turanian type who 
founded the so-called Hyks6s dynasties, and portraits of 
certain of their kings have heen preserved to us in Egj'p- 
tian sculptures of that period. They were a race of Imnl- 
featured warriors, with wide and high cheek-bones, open 
nostrils, and moutha curved sternly downward at the cor- 
ners. 

We have on page 145 a full-face view of a colossal fragment 
found in the Fayum. It is believed to be a portrait of Sala- 
tis, the first king of the ilyksos line. His heavy plaited wig 
is quite unlike the wig worn by the Egyptians, and be wears 
uncouth oniaiQents of barbaric style. Battered though it 




The broken fi 

T»mple of Tunis. Tli . 

(he •bove iltilrtmliim ne Bee llie f'lre p«rt of 

halre "f a red grauiu ob«llsk ol Bame^ea II. PhotngrKplied b^ Hr. V!. H- F. 

Pclrie. 
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is, this ragged face is tboroughly reprwentaliva 
cheek-bones, the satarnine expression, ftnci Itto curiuus mus- 
cular bosses at the corners of the moath are espectully duu^ 
acleristic of the Hyksos race. 
The same racial characteristics are strongly marked in 
this profile of a human- 
headed sphinx fouml in tbe 
ruins of tbe Great Temple 
of Tanis. Tbe type is dis> 
lini-tly Mongolian, and tbe 
skill with which thv Egyp- 
tian sculptor luLS H*izcd 
upon and reproiluoMl it 
shows that the portnit 
sculptors of tbia 
werv in nowise infci 
llieir Mcmphite pit 
Mips. U is probaMy 
tniit of Ajtepi, Ui«-^ 
and most celebrated 4 
Hyksos usurpers. 

By far the riocst ) 
of ]iortrait sculpture fl 
Uykst'is school is, bow 
the colossal sitting staltw 
of a Hykstis king discot- 
ered in" 1888 by M. Na- 
ville, in the counn of bis 
cxcnvatiuns on tbe site of 
the Uroat Temple of Bu- 
bastis. This superb work of ancient art is one of a pair 
which were ploonl on either side of the great gate -way 
through which the Temple was approached; and as ttie 
names and titles of Apepi were sculptured on a door-jamb 
of that gate-way, close by the spot where the broken oolaasi 
were found, there would socm to be good reuon for tiw 
■MomptiuQ that wc have in one or other of tbcse ctatocs, if 




QVnN HitlSO, 
CoIoMtl tiMil In llmwiaD*. d)KnT*t«4 In 
thr mini of tha 0ml TrnpU of Kftr- 
nuk nil J pnMrrnl in the Ha*enin n* 
(thiMli. froin lii* diKwiiii; b; Bwirgoia 
In P«r.M uxl Chlpiei-i fyt/il'. 
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not in both a portrait of tlie famous tyrant of the First 
Sallier Papyrus.(") The features of the pair are, however, 
very different ; the one whose head is reproduced ia the 
illustration on page 140 being the hkeness of a man some 
twenty years the junior of his fellow. Which of the Uyksi'is 
U3iir|)er3 that elder figui-e may represent we cannot even 
guess; but the face of the younger is identical with the 
faces of tlie human-headed sphinxes uf Tanis ; and tu them, 




riioWgi-apheil by Mr. W. U. F. r«ii 



as to him, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, 
we may provisionally assign the name of Apppi.(") 
IJhe Theban prhices rose at last, expelled the alien ty- 
■ts, atid restored the descendants of the old Twelfth-Dy- 
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nasty Pliaraolitt. Tbeil followed the gloriouit dayn of Iw 
Eighteenth Dynasty— a line of builder and wurrinr kingv in 
whusti ntU are nuinberod thu gival iiuiiit'S of Thotliiues IlL, 
Anieiiliolep III., and tUe renowiR-d (juei*n ilatasu. In pre- 

Hu-niiivf, liwu lixe (irut Tiiii<|>l« of Kartitk. I'hoti^n[>l)ml ti; Mr. Xf. I^^| 

aentin^ thi.t beautiful liivid as n portrait of llntasu. it mm 
im proniimxl that it hoi nlrendy IxH'n attriliutRil by Mitri^ttc 
to Queen Tii, tho wife of Aunenhot<'p III., and by Maspen> 
to the wif« of Iloremheb. Seen in profile, however, thia 
face is identicfll in outline with the |»rolik' of Qoiwn lU- 
tasu as 8cu1pti)reil U))on one of the fragments of lier broken 
obelisk at Karnak. Even tlio dimpl» in the ohin, wliiob n lo 
conspicuous in the front faw. is representrtl by a slif^t ile- 
presuon in tlie prulilu cbin of the obcliitk {tortrait* I tiMr« 

* e«c I'rollla uf Ilataiu. rhap vilL ^^M 
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been furthermore mformeU that the above fragment was 
discovereii under tlie debris of a sinull ebaiuber at tlie back 
of one of Uatasu's obelisks in the ruins of the Gi-eat Temple 
of Kiirnak ; and it is for these reasons that I venture to think 
that it caa reitroseut none other tlian the great queen her- 
self. The rest of the statue is lost ; but this precious frag- 
ment is oue of the msisteri)ieces of Egyptian art. The eyes 
laugh ; the lips all but speak ; and every feature is alive with 




.phbjMc. W. M, K i'^... 



fTivacious charm, which is ever the rarest achievement in 
sculpture. The size is colossal, and the material a fine, mar- 
ble-like limestone. 
When WB pass fmm the Eighteenth to the Nineteenth and 
frentieth dynaatits, we enter ujion an entirely new phase 
|£gyptiaii art. Raraeses L, the founder of the former line. 
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waa of Semitic birlb ; iind altliouyli his eon. Srti I., wet 
an Egyptian princess of the olil royal lin«, thv PtiantoU 
Lis dynasty retiiiiKMl a niurked Semitic ty])o whi«li afTai 
the sculptors and ligure-iiainteni of the time in a ^ 
rions manner. UecAUse ^eti I. anil liamBscs II. bad I 
noses, long heads, lung bodies, and long legs, the artifl 
the Nineteenth Dynasty gavu long noses, long heads,] 
bodies, and long legs to all their sitters; thus falsifytoj 




national type, and introducing an elentent of groU t 
ony into the art nf the perio*!. 

The history of portrajl iir\'. like the history nf natki 
pouts itself. In tiin*s com jui rati i-ely roc«nt, cnuK 1 
net the faabion in features, and coart painters adapted all 
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fair faces to the preseribeil pattern. It was so in the days 
of Cbarles II. and Ix)uis XlV.iSnd it was so in the far-off 
days of the Pharaohs. 
LTlie herwlitary characteristios of the two Uamesside 1 




ings at 



I 

^^Hb nowhere more strikingly shown than in the numerous 
bas-reUef porti-ails of roval personals aculptureil on the 
walls of the great temples of Karnak untl Medinet-Habii, 
and in the famous sepulchres of tlie Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings. Of these, a few examples will suffice. 

On jiage H9 is shown a hwid of Rameses the Great, from 
a, groupjn red granite. This fine head (unfortunately rau- 
tiluted) yet lies amid the niins of Tanis. The nose being 
gone, we lose the Semitic profile, which, however, is well 
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seen in our illustration on jMigi' 150, taken from n beautiful 
ba»-relit>f sculpture in tlic (irMC 
Temple of Kamuk. In lb(< tirsi ut 
theoe [Kirtraits the great Pbaraob 
wears the kheperach^ or war-heltnet, 
adomtKl iu front with ttio urstu of 
royulty. This head-tlrt^^ is wime- 
time»i represented in rolonyl tiM- 
reliefs as covered with jiantba^ 
hide ; ami sometimes il is si 
of a brilUant cobalt-blue, the 
face studded with Bniall yi 
rings. Tliis. porhup«, is iutrnded 
lo reproduce the t-ffect of & copper 
lielmet artiticially colunxl liy beioff 
plungnl, when in a heated or>ndh 
tion, into u sulphur sprin;;, tboa 
converting tlio surface into copper 
sulphide. This, if covutvd with uh 
nulets of f(oV\, would liarv a htmu- 
tiful efTcrt. It is possible tliat oop> 
]M'r thus colored was the floueric 
kuanoa. 

In thu secoud pcinroit BamuMs 
wears a wig of closc-hud curls, and 
on hi:^ hrow the goldt>n nnrm. In 
Itoth these sculplurus the ^fvaX 
I'haroah in rrprracntctl at about 
eighteen yean of age. 

Our illustnttion on pagv 151 re- 
producer the featum of Sett II., 
graiidium of Itaraeses II., from bi« 
tonib in the itamc valley. Tbw 
eliarinini: pmlUo closdy nMiMnblm 
the priflile of hi« gmndfnllier l(a- 
mi-M-K the (imit. The reign of tliia 
]>riiK'e wa-'< U]ii>iirentlj' long and uo- 
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eventful. Several of his colossal portrait - statues are pre- 
served in the museums of Europe, and his fine tomb in 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, yet con- 
tains his granite sarcophagus, carved on the lid with his full- 
length figure in bas-rehef. But by far the most interesting 
monument of his reign is a fragile papyrus in the British 
Museum, containing the celebrated '^ Tale of the Two Broth- 
ers." This tale consists of two parts of different date, the 
first half being evidently very ancient, and the second show- 
ing by unmistakable internal evidence that it was composed 
under the Nineteenth Dynasty. According to the colophon, 
this papyrus was written by the hand of the royal librarian 
by order of the Chief of the Treasury, and it was apparently 
the King's own copy, being twice endorsed with his name 
on the back of the document. As the handwriting differs 
from that of the manuscript, these may be Seti's own auto- 
graphs. 

The family likeness of the Ramessides is perpetuated in a 
marked degree in the portrait of Siptah on page 152, a 
prince whose history is obscure, but who seems to have been 
a son of Seti II., and great-grandson of Hameses the Great. 
Siptah and his queen, contrary to the custom of Egyptian 
royalty, were buried in one grave. 

With Rameses III., we enter upon the Twentieth Dynas- 
ty. Descended through his father from the Pharaohs of the 
preceding line, Rameses III. inherited not only the same 
Semitic type, but the same warlike tastes and the same pas- 
sion for building. He was the last of the fighting Pharaohs, 
and with him the glory of Egypt expired. The first naval 
battle known to history was fought in his reign, and is pict- 
ured on the walls of his great temple in western Thebes. 
His tomb is one of the finest in the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings ; his funerary papyrus, ninety feet long, is in the 
British Museum ; and his mummy is in the National Egyp- 
tian Museum at Ghizeh. He was succeeded by nine kings 
of the name of Rameses. Several of these were his sons, 
and they seem to have followed each other with ominous ra- 
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pidity. Thp portmit is from the walls of his great tem 
at Meilini-t'IIabu. 

There was yet another variety of portrait eciilptarei whirh 
cannot be ]vi6se4l over in silence, ami which wa« peccliariy 
an Egyptian art : namely, the portrait-masks carved in wood. 
with which the mammy-caBes of this extraanlinary | 
were deconitwl. Many of the [jortrait-raajiks are (.•vid^ 
carefully studied likenesses, and reprotluM* the featun 
the deceased with as much fidelity as do the purtrait-s 
and baa-relief subject* foand in his toiiih. One of the L 



and most magnillpent niummy-caBcs ever disoovwred i 
of l^ueen Ahmra Nefertari, now in the Museum of (}fa| 
It is of ccdussal size, and it represents this ot-lebratHl i 
lady as tiuldinf^ tha"ankh" in each lian<l, while on Iter I 
■he wears the helmet ami plumes of Amun. Tbo i 
of the mum my -ease is ttie usual " cartounagv," 
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many layers of linen hardened together by glue, and coated 
outside with stucco. This cartonnage is impressed all over 
the arms, shoulders and head-dress, with a reticulated sex- 
agonal pattern, which gives the surface the appearance of 
l>eing honey-combed. Each little sexagonal hollow is paint- 
ed blue, the groundwork being of a vivid yellow. The face, 
hands, and necklace are also painted blue. 
This mask of Rameses II., from the lid 
of his wooden sarcophagus, is in the Muse- 
um of Ghizeh. The head, however, is not 
a contemporary portrait; neither does it 
faithfully reproduce the features of Ra- 
meses II.; but it is a very beautiful speci- 
men of portrait sculpture in wood of the 
time of the Twenty-first Dynasty. The 
sarcophagus adorned with this wood-sculp- 
ture appears to have been made to receive 
the mummy of Rameses II., in the sixth 
year of the rule of Her-Hor Se-Amen, of 
the Twenty-first Dynasty, when the tombs 
of the earher Pharaohs were visited by 
(4overnment inspectors, and when (accord- 
ing to the entries inscribed on their coffins) 
the "funerary appointments" of Seti I. and 
Rameses II. were renewed by order of Her- »i«a «*■ 

Ilor, then High-Priest of Amen, and after- 
wards king.(") The features of this mask bear, however, 
a curious resemblance to the features of the little pen-portraits 
of Her-Hor in the great funerary papyrus of his mother, 
Queen Notem-Maut ; and this furnishes us, perhaps, with a 
clue to its unwritten history. To give up his own tomb in 
favor of another, has ever been a distinguished mark of honor 
among the nations of the Ea3t;(") and it is quite possible 
that Her-Hor may have given up to his illustrious predeces- 
sor the beautiful mummy-case made for his own mortal re- 
mains, when he too should be summoned to traverse the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death. 





EGYPT THE BIRTHPLACE OF GREEK 
DECORATIVE ART. 

A sciior.AR of DO less distinction than the late Sir Richard 
Burton wrote the other day of Egj'pt as " the inventor of 
the alphabet, the cradle of letters, the preacher of animism 
and metempsychosis, and, generally, the source of all human 
civiliz:ttion.'' This is a broad statement; but it is litcrallv 
true, llonce the irresistilile fascination of Egyptolnjry — u 
fasi'ination which is quite unintelligible to those wlio an- 
i^orant of the subji'ct. I liave sometimes been n.ske<l. f.ir 
Instance, hiiw it happens that I — ere while a novelift, ami 
thcivfore a professed student of men and manners as thi-v 
fti'c -can take so lively an interest in the men and mannrrs 
of live iir six thmisiind veal's ufin. Hut it is precisely !«•- 
cause till'*.' men of five or six thousand years ago had nnin- 
HfiN, a written lanfruage. a literature, a sc1iim>1 of art, and :i 
K.ttieii government that wi- find tln-m so interesting. Our- 
selves llie ci-eatiiTvs of a day. we <leliglit in studies which 
ln-lp us to rciilize that we stand Ix'lwwn the eternity of the 
]i:ist and the eternity of the future. Hence the cliami of 
those sciences wliich unfold to us, |t;ige hy page, the un- 
written reconls of tlie world wo live in. Hence the eacer- 
ness with wliieh we listen to the Story of Creation as told 
by the geologist and the paleontoh'gist. 
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But the history of Man, and especially of civilized man, 
concerns us yet more nearly ; and the earliest civilized man 
of whom we know anything is the ancient Eg}-ptian. 

From the moment when he emerges — a shadowy figure — 
from the mists of the dawn of history, he is seen to have a 
philosophical religion, a hierarchy, and a social system. How 
many centuries, or tens of centuries, it took him to achieve 
that result we know not. Of the time when he was yet a 
savage we detect no trace. His faintest, farthest footprint 
on the sands of Time bears the impress of a sandal. 

To this nation which first translated sounds into signs, and 
made use of those signs to transmit the memory of its deeds 
to future generations, we naturally turn for the earliest in- 
formation of other races ; nor do we so turn in vain. 

Before they have any writing or any history of their own, 
we meet with the Ethiopians, the Libyans, the Phoenicians, 
the Babylonians, the Assyrians, in the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions of ancient Egypt. And in these inscriptions, graven 
on the storied walls of temples and pylons older by a thou- 
sand years than the opening chapters of classical history, we 
also find the first — the very first— mention of the people of 
Greece and Italy. 

It would be difficult to find a more interesting subject of 
inquiry than the relations of prehistoric Greece to Egypt, 
or than to measure, as far as possible, the extent of that debt 
which the early Greeks owed to the teaching and example of 
the ancient Egyptians. 

The history of Greece and the Greeks, as told by them- 
selves, may be said to begin with the first recorded Olym- 
piad, seven hundred and seventy-six years before the Chris- 
tian era. It is at this point that we begin to draw the line 
between fable and fact. But the first mention of the Greeks 
upon the monuments of Egypt goes back some seventeen 
centuries earUer, to a rock -cut tablet of the time of San- 
khara, a Theban King of the Eleventh Dynasty who reigned 
about two thousand five hundred years before Christ. They 
appear in this memorable inscription as the "Hanebu" — 
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th&t is to say. " tbe people of sll coasts ao<l Ulsnds f 
bv mcntiiiig the cusst-ft^k of Greece and Asia Mmor,j 
tbe bl«Dders of the ^geao. Xow. tt U u very ititen 
fact that " Ilaoebo,*' as a generic name fur Lhv«p satnc t 
is exactly paralleled l>y the Hebrew " «ye ftaggoim," whi 
asetl not onlr br the prufriieu, hgt eariier still in the ] 
books, where it is said of the aotts of Yaran,( ") id tbe t 
chapter of (ienesis, "Of these vers the tales of tbo i 
dindeil in their lands." Tbe Revuod Vcnaoo. here qui 
^res an allerttative reading of "cooMlands*' for i 
*• llanpbu" and " iyi ha^im" being strictly capahlu of % 
intcrjirctations. After this, ire hear nu more of the i 
Givcks in Eg^ypt till tbey reappear as the Danai or I 
some twelve or thirteen hundred years later, in llie 1 
of ThothnicB III. Xon% Thothmee 111. was tbe Ale] 
of ancient Egyptian historir'. He cunr|upr«d the 
World of bis day ; hv carved Uio nuntes uf six bnntlred i 
twenty^cight vanquished nations and cajiturvd cities < 
walls of Karnak : uud he set up a tabtcl uf Victory inl 
Great Temple. It is in this famous tnblvt, engravul \ 
tbe oldest heroic poem known to Hcience, that we find! 
Greeks mentioned for the second time in KgA'ptian h'n 

'■- 1 come '." says the Great God Amen, addretising tbe i 
who is represented at the top of tbe tablet in an atii 
of worship, " I camel I gave thoe migbt to fvU tboae I 
dwell in their islands. Those also who live in the niidl 
the sea hear thy war-cry and tremble ! Tht utt* ^tJU 1 
are in the power ofthtf v:tllP 

That tbcy arc now called Danai, or deecendanis of 1 
ihc Inidiliunal King uf Argulis, is a point to be noted ; J 
showi« that these barbarian Greeks bod already a 1 
lore of their own. And il does mure than this. It i 
that in the time of Thothmes III., although we are a 
tant some eight hundred years from the pTefumcd ( 
tbe " Iliad," the name of Danieans (like that of Aofal 
somewhat lat«r^ was already applied in the Ilomcrio a 
the whole Hellenic race. According to no other tntei 
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could the Danai. who were originally but a small tribe settled 
on tbe mainland in Argolis, be described as " those who dwell 
in tlioir islantb." Danai, however, which is a transcription 
from the Greek, did not 8iiperse<!e " Ilanebu," which ia pure 
Egyptian. We accortlingly find " Ilanebu" again employed 
alx>ut two hundred years later in a colossal bas-relief group 
of Pharaoh lloreinheb and his prisoners of war, among whom 
may be seen a gang of captive " Hanebu " — men and women 
— with their race-name inscribed against them. The heads of 
the men are defaced, but the protile of one woman is yet per- 
fect : and that profile is 
the earliest portrait of 
a Greek in the world. 
The eye is defaced ; 
bat the delicate otit- 

I line of the features is 

I yet nninjured. She 

Lweara one long ring- 

■let (presimiably one on 

Feach side ) ; and this 

■'IJBglet b a character- 

■ Istio feature of female 

■jieads in archaio Greek 

■flrt. It may therefore 

I lie assumed that it was 
K national fashion from 

l.the earliest i)eriod. I 
lay as well add that 
word "Hanebu," 
as a generic term for 
the llellenes, whether 
Asiatic or European, 
survived till the time 

of the Ptolemies, when the Greeks rule<i in Egypt. Xatire 
Egyptian acribes of that comparatively modern age used 
it to denote the governing race, jtist as their remote fore-fa- 
s had used it to denote Greek barbarians taken in battle. 




IB. relief from ihe Pjlon of Hureiubrl>, al 
Kiirnak. Fmin a pholograph bj Ur. W. H. 
FliiiJcre Petriu. 
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Fn^in Iloremhob to liameses II. carries us a hundred vears 
farihor alon^ the stream of time. In Itameses II. we are fain 
\o nw^iT'^ize the Pharaoh of the Great Oppression, and in 
Menepialu his sim and successor, the probable Pharaoh <»f the 
Kxtnlus. Under lK>tli tliese kings, and again under Riiinese^ 
III. some tiftv or sixtv vears hiter still, the Greeks of tht* 
main-land, the Gnvks of the islands, the Greeks «>f Asia 
Minor, inune thrimging in quick succession Uj)on the stage i»f 
history. 

l.oaijmHl with the Hittites under the command of a Ilittite 
priniv, thev invade the Syrian provinces of Egypt in the 
\\M\ year of Kamesi^ li. Pharaoh himself goes forth against 
tlieuK and InMUir cut otT fn>m the main IkkIv of his foni*s, is 
>\a\laid under the walls of Kadesh, a fortitieil place on tlu' 
i >i>»ntes. Thus surprisiHl, with only his iKKly-guanl to defend 
him. the luM\* chan^^ them in his chariot, hews them down, 
puts tlu»m to flight, and defeats them utterly. Six times, 
sii>N a i\»nlenHH>rarv jHvt, he rusheil ujKm the f<K». *• Six 
tjmos \w trami>UHl them like straw l>eneath his horse's hoofs. 
Six tnues iu* disfH^rstnl them single-hanckHl, like a ginl. Two 
tlh»nv;nul !i\o IuuuIixhI rliariols wtMV liuMwand lie 4»vi*rllin'W 
tlirtn; o:io laublriHl tlh»ns;iiul ariuiHl warrioi^s, and hi' M-at- 
irntl tlit'in Thoso that Iw >\c\\' not witli his hanti, h«* jmr- 
viH^l uiuo tilt' uatrr'> tsliro. rausini: tliem to leap to ilestrur- 

S,» s.r.J l\'ntaiM\ tlu' ]HK^t laiin^ate of his ilay, in an rpio 
whu ;. i! js 11. » r\.iiri:*'nnioii tt> ili'srrilH' as th«» ** Iliad "of an- 
i:rnt I ::\|>nan l;itr;inn^\ It niav Ik* that IVntaur's vei'sion 
»»l tlif t.h Is In s,»nio\NlMt tl«»ri<l. I frar that we must acvepl 
lis si.ii si ., N w :il» si'tiir it'Nri'No : liiit lann»ales art* j^riviletrtnl, 
an. I I\ nl.mr vairrly al»UM-.l liial piivi lege more than i>ry4len 

a?l«l 1. In NlUTl-N^UlfN. 

hi tli.N p,»ti!i. wlii.h In n, iiIjituHMl at full It nij'th on f«»ur 
;:?r.it tr:iip|.-N an.l wr.tirii ..ij a pnM-i.iUN |Kipvrus in the ltr«l- 
jsh MuNriim. \Nr timi a IinI .if ih,. alin-^Mf tlu» Hittites. Ain«»n:r 

tlu'lil a!»' li\r llrll«'?lir liali.»]lN Il.iIUi'lv, tin* *' .V'M*/," nr M\- 

►uiiin: tj,.- '•/. •; .**i.r I.\ri.i!i>; t In* *-.P!' /fV." or ( anans ; liie 
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"J^/wna," or lonians; the ^^DardanV^ or Dardanians. Four 
of these — the Lycians, Mysians, Carians, and lonians — are 
dwellers on the coast of Asia Minor, and near neighboi's of 
the Ilittites. The fifth is from Thrace, on the European 
main-land, where their name, the Dardanians, survives to 
this day in the Dardanelles. 

The Greeks disappear for the remainder of the long reign 
of Rameses II. ; but in the fifth year of his successor, as we 
learn from an inscription at Karnak, the Libyans, in alliance 
with a host of barbarians from over the sea, invade Egypt 
from the westward. The battle-roll of this new coalition is 
in truth the first page of the first chapter of European histo- 
ry. The Etruscans, Sardinians, and Sicilians, the Lycians and 
Achaeans, are in the ranks of the enemy. Tliis event marks 
the earliest entry of the Acha?ans upon the world's great 
stage, as it also marks the entry of the Latin races. They 
come into momentary contact with Egyptian civilization, and 
in the reconl of their defeat receive for the first time a name 
and a place in the annals of the ancient East. • 

Of these new-comers the most interesting to us, by far, are 
the Achaeans. That they should have crossed from the Pelo- 
ponessus to the coast of Libya, shows that tliey were already 
skilled to speed their hollow ships along the wine-colored sea. 
But what of the men themselves? Were they fair, long- 
haired, and stalwart, as became the forerunners of the com- 
rades of Achilles ? We know not ; for the wall on which this 
inscription is carved is in a ruinous state, and the part which 
was once occupied by the bas-relief sculptures is unfortu- 
nately gone. But for this accident, Egypt might have pre- 
served for us a portrait-group of prehistoric Achaeans. We 
do know, however, that they were clad in brass, like the 
heroes of Homer; for in the catalogue of booty seized by 
the victorious Egyptians, we find a list of three thousand 
one hundred and seventy- five swords, poignards, cuirasses, 
and even greaves — the distinctive armor of " the well-greaved 
Achaeans." 

For cuirasses the Egyptian language had a special term. 
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ma; batfor*'grenves," ireftriDgnoteg-arronrthenuelTei, 
they hati no synonym. Tlwy thi'rvforv reprwscnUHl the groarv 
pictonully, ami naiiv of il an uloograpliio liii-ruglypb. { " ) 
This figure, wxuntely tvpre«entmg a Ureuk f^nmre, ereo 
to the stra|> I>y wliicb it vrna liuoklwl on the 
inner siik of the kneo, is clearly cut in tlw in- 
Bcription. It is fulionrctl. moreover, by the hie> 
roglypb for " copfter." and by tbu generic ideo- 
graph whicL sUiiUs in Egv-ptum for "vaeUk;" 
thai intlicating that the Achiean araoar was ol 
bnus, which the scribe probably mistook br 
foa * c(^>tier. 
■uKouATE. ^^j now. for ibo space €i( a oentarj- tberv ii 
peace, till agiiiii, about twelve hundred yaan be- 
fore OUT cm, tht! bariuLrian iloml [xxin si>utbwanl. Fore- 
most among tb« fuu uru the I>.uia»ins ami the LyoiMis. 
First in allianoa with the Syrians, next with ibc Libyuta, 
tlicy attack E^y|>t by land and noa; and each Uuu Ifaey ktb 
signally routed. 

It may be tliat at last they bad Icarnol to look opoo tke 
E$>\'pnans a.1 invincible: or tl may be that they foam 
Italmy cliiiiatn and fertile soil of Southern Eumpo i 
tractive : but the tide of invasion, at nil ev-etit^. set li 
in a ni)rlh- westerly direction ; nor do \vq a^.tin uncoanU 
(iroek on Kg.V]>tian soil lilt some five hnndnnl and tl 
years Inter, when I*:fiunnietichu^ Prince of Suis urn] Mei 
ilufeats hi« oi:>lleagu<» of Uie I>odecarcliy by the i 
army of (^ritut and Ionian mereenaries, and fnooi 
Twenty^ith Egyptian Dynasty. 

Too wise to part from the weapon which hta own li 
forged, too politic to irritate his subjucta by a diapj 
foreign force, Psammetichus sstaliHshed his Um>ks i 
largo cani]H, one on each sitle of the PeliKiiao bimncb c 
Nile, There, within a few miles of the Syrian 1 
granted them htnds and a permanent iwttlement. H(H 
he built a royal stronghold, or " palace-fori," for I 
siotul ac:^ommodation of himself and his oourt. Soonftti 
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town sprang up in the shelter of the camps and the castle, 
and more Greek settlers came from over the sea — potters 
and metal-workers, shipwrights, jewellers, and the like. And 
docks were built ; and the place became a port, and a centre 
of Greek industry ; and it was known far ai^ ^^^ ^ Daph- 
nae of Pelusium. This also is the town which in the Bible 
is called " Tahpanhes ;" and this same palace-fort, founded by 
Psammetichus six hundred and sixty -six years before Christ, 
is the royal residence which Hophra, a later Pharaoh of the 
same dynasty, assigned for a refuge to the daughters of Zed- 
ekiah, when they fled from Jerusalem into " the land of 
Egypt," The Egyptian name for that ancient castle is un- 
known to us ; but we read of it in the forty-third chapter of 
the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah as " Pharaoh's house at 
Tahpanhes." 

Now, according to Herodotus, these fortified camps at 
Daphnae and the town adjoining formed the site of " the first 
settlement of a foreign-speaking people in Egypt ;" and He- 
rodotus was probably so far right that Daphnse was the first 
legally established colony of aliens in conservative Egypt. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie's explorations in 1889 having, however, 
brought to light traces of two much earlier Greek settlements, 
we are fain to rectify, in some degree, this statement of 
Herodotus.* 

That the Greelcs, who were the most active, imitative, 
quick-witted, and ingenious people of antiquity, did settle in 
Egypt, no matter how early or how late, is the really impor- 
tant fact — a fact of primary significance in the history of 
the arts. 

Daphnae of Pelusium was destined to be eventually super- 
seded by Naukratis. It flourished for about one hundred 
years, till Amasis, the last of the Saite Kings, removed the 
Greek garrison to Memphis, and made over the city of Nau- 
kratis to the Greek traders. He thus transferred the Egyp- 
tian centre of Greek commerce from the Eastern to the 

* See chap. iii. on " Portrait- Painting in Ancient Egypt.'* 
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Western Delta. Daphnffi from this time scents to batfl b 
completely abamloned ; for Herodotus, wbu writes as if br 
had seen the place with hla own evos. state* that " the ducia 
whore the Gtrdak vassijU were laid up, and the ruttu of thu 
houses in which the Greek citizens of Dapbnaa oDoe dwelt," 
were yet visible in his time, . 

At Daphus first, and then at Nauknitis, the Greeks thai 
found a permanent and reoogniEod footing in Egypt. JJo 
lon^r as undisciplined and setni-cirili7.od hordes hurling 
tbem^lves in vain against the trained battalions of Ibo 
Pharaohs, no longer as miserable captives haled through tbo 
streets of Thebes l)ebind the chariot wheels nf a conqueror 
do they now come before us ; but as hardy soldiers, as busy 
citizens, aJ! thriving merchants. The native EgA'ptiana de- 
spise them, mistrust thorn, and will neither eat nor wed with 
them, nor do anything but trade with them. But thu strwi- 
gers are i)uick to learn and skilful to imitate; and ore long 
they rival their masters as artists and craftsmen, disputing 
many a market in which the Egyptians have for ages en- 
joyod an immemorial monopoly. At Daphnai, the loniaiw 
and Carians, and at Xaukratis the Milesians, rapidly beonaw 
famous as |>ottcrs, reproducing and improving upon the time- 
honored designs of Kg^-pt. They even make scarabs, and 
amulets, and images of the Egyptian goda for the Egypttaa 
bazaam. 

I am drawing no imaginary plctaro. The sites of DapbiUB 
and Naukratia have been excavated within the last four yeara 
by Mr. Flinders Pctrie. and it is not too much to say that 
the direct and indirect re4ults of these explorations have com- 
pletely settled that interesting question which baa been so 
often debated and so loDg ummswered — namely, the qneation 
of tlio nature and extent of the aathctic debt of Qrceco to 
Egypt. 

That debt, in so far as it was in their power to estimate it. 
was freely ailmiited by the later Greeks theimdres. Solon, 
Tholes, Pytbagitraa, Eudoxus, Eratosthenes, Plato, and a host 
of others, were proad to sit at the feet of the most aitcient of 
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nations ; but they were wholly ignorant of the fact that they 
owed the first elements of civilization and those greatest of 
all gifts, the alphabet and the art of writing, to the wisdom 
of the Egyptians. 

We now know what the Greeks themselves never knew. 
We know that their prehistoric ancestors ventured their des- 
perate fortunes against the might of the Pharaohs at a date 
so remote that they must have beheld the dawn, as well as 
the splendor, of Thebes ; and, knowing this, we also know 
what they saw in Egypt, and what they must certainly have 
learned there. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that these coastmen and 
islanders of the -^gean were without some rudimentary no- 
tions of art of their own. In the time of Thothmes III., 
there were already Cypriote settlers making Cypriote pot- 
tery, and inscribing their pots with Cypriote characters at 
Tell Gurob. In the time of Meneptah, the Lycians and Ca- 
rians and Achaeans were ship-builders and workers in bronze ; 
and we may take it for granted that they fashioned rude 
Cyclopean temples, like the primitive temple discovered a few 
years ago in Delos, with probably an upright stone for a god. 
But architecture, sculpture, and original decorative art, we 
may be sure they had none. 

And the proof that they had none is found in the fact 
that the earliest known vestiges of Greek architecture, Greek 
sculpture, and Greek decorative art are copied from Egyp- 
tian sources. 

It is not at all strange that the Greeks should have bor- 
rowed their first notions of architecture and decoration from 
Egypt, the parent of the arts ; but that they should have bor- 
rowed architectural decoration before they borrowed archi- 
tecture itself, sounds paradoxical enough. Yet such is the 
fact ; and it is a fact for which it is easy to account. 

The most ancient remains of buildings in Greece are of 
Cyclopean, or, as some have it, of Pelasgic origin ; and the 
most famous of these Cyclopean works are two subterraneous 
structures known as the Treasury of Atreus and the Treas- 
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ury of Minyas — the former at Mycsns, in Ar^lis, tbo Utitr 
at OpcUomonoa, in UrBotia, Both are bnill after the one 
pkn, being huge dome-shaptxl constructions formed of hori- 
zontal layera of dressed sLonos. each kyer projwting 
tho ono next below, till the top was eloitod by a sinf^le 
The whole was then covered in with earth, and so 
Such structures scarcely come under ihu head of archit 
in the accepted sense of the word. 

Now, whether the Pelasgi were the rude fnr«fatben 
the Aryan Hellenes, or whether they were a diatinct moe of 
Turanian origin settled in Greece boforo llelhui be^sa, is a 
disputed question which I cannot pretvod to decide; but ivhat 
we do know is, that the prehistoric ruin« of MycmtUD uid Or- 
ohomonos are four hundred, if not Hve hnndred, yean older 
than the oldest remains of the historic sohooi. Of all that 
bapponoil during the dark interval which sepamted the pre- 
historic from the historic, wo are absolutely ignorant. 

If, however, the builders of Myconns and Orcbomunus were 
FeUisgians, and if the builders of the earliest litstorto templm 
were Uelluncs, it is, at all events, certain that the Pclaagij 
went to Egypt for their surfoco decoration, and the HeUi 
for their architectural models. Moreover — and this w 
curious — they both appear to hare gone to school to the 
place. That place is on ' the confines of Middle and V] 
Egypt, al>out one hundred and seventy milu« above 
and its mixlorn name is Heni-Hasan. 

The ruck-eut sepulchres of Beni-Hasan are among the 
tnous sights of the Nile. Tbey arc excavated in terrace* at 
a great height above the river, and they were made for tile 
great feudal princes who governed this pronnce under the 
Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynastv. Their walls are covered 
with paintings of the bighust interest ; thtHr ccihngs ore rich 
in polychromatic decoration; and many are adorned with 
pillared porches cut in Che solid rock.f") 

It is to bo remembered that tbe foundation of tbe Twelfth 
Egyptian T'ynasty — the great dynasty of the Usertesenft and 
Amenemhata — dates from about 3UO0 to 25O0 years bcforv 
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Christ. These BeDi-Hasan sepulchres are therefore older by 
many centuries than the so-called "Treasuries" of Orcho- 
menos and Mycenae. 

Xow, at Mycenae, near the entrance to the Treasury of 
Atreus, there stands the base and part of the shaft of a col- 
Qinn decorated with a spiral ornament, which here makes its 
first appearance on Greek 
soil. This spiral (though it 
never achieved the univer- 
sal popularity of the me- 
ander, or " key pattern," or 
of the misnamed " honey- 
suckle pattern") became 
in historic times a stock 
motive of Hellenic de- 
sign ; and all three pat- 
terns — the spiral, the me- 
ander, and the honey- 
suckle — have long been 
regarded as purely Greek 
inventions. Bat they were 
all painted on the ceilings 
of the Beni-Hasan tombs 
full twelve hundred years 
liefore a stone of the 
Treasuries of Mycense or 
Orchomenoe was cut from 
the quarry. The spiral, 
either in its simplest form, 
or in combination with 

the rosette or the lotus, is an Egyptian design. The rosette 
is Egyptian ; and the honeysuckle, which Mr. Petrie has iden- 
tified as a florid variety of the lotus pattem,(") is also dis- 
tinctly Egyptian. 

The spiral in combination with the rosette is first found, 
as a decorative design, on a ceiling in one of the tombs at 
Beni-Hasan, as in the following illustratioD ; and in another 
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ceiling decoration from tic sarat' rich mine of early 

we have the key pattern — tliy ainonicul Greek key 

— comhined also with tho rosett<*. 
The identity of these and other Beni-Hasan designs 
the classic motives of Greek 
rHtive art was first pointed 
Mr.W. II. Goodyear in bis rentarir- 
ahle pai)er on the " Egyptian Ori- 
gin of the Ionic Capital and uf the 
Anthemion," contributed to 
American Journal of AtditvAoy^ 
in ISHS. To tho same cbaii 
demonstrations belongs the 
illustration, representing, siilaj 
side, a specimen of Beni - Hi 
decoration and a fragment of pre- 
historic jminlcd potterj- fuand by 
Dr. Schlicmano in the course 

excavations at Mycentc — a fragment coe\'al, apparently, 

the Treasury and the pillar. 
This pattern is known as the heart^baped, or hen 

pattern. It has always been ac< 

oepted us of Greek origin; but be- 
side it is gireo an example of the 

same design, more ornately treated, 

from another of the Jteni- Hasan ceil- 
ings. 
The foregoing illustrations of 

Gre«k design being derived from 

Mycenxan sources, we will next turn 

to Orchomenos. It was here that 

Dr. Schliemann, in 1880, discovered 

in the Treasury of Minyas a small 

and hitherto nnsuspectc^I chamber, 

which had originally hccti decorated 

with a stono ociting consisting of four large slabs elal 

carred.(") These slabs had fallen, and weni lying tm the 
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floor ; and Br. Schlienmnn was thus enabled to take paper 
casts of the design, which consists of an outer border of small 
squares, an inner border of rosettes, and a centre which he 
describes as " spirals interwoven with palm-leavea, between 
which a long bud shoots forth," 

Br. Schliemann then goes on to say that the same sort of 
spiral is found at Troy and at Mycense, and that rosettes 
(which he designates as " palmettes ") also occur at the lat- 
ter place ; but he claims that the comjpoaition of the Orcho- 







2. Beni-Husan ceiling. 



menos design is " perfectly new." He further adds that 
Professor Ziller believed this decoration to have been "the 
motive of a carpet, from which it was copied on the ceiling ; " 
while, according to Professor Sayce, the rosettes were "orig- 
inally Babylonian, and passed over into Phoenician art, which 
they characterize. "{") 

But these eminent archseolo^sts, when they lent the weight 
of their authority to these views, were for once in error. The 
carpet theory is, of course, below criticism. The Pelaagians, 
or Prehistoric Greeks, may have spread their floors with 
skins, the spoils of the chase ; but it needs some imagination 
to conceive of them as weavers of carpets and rugs. The ro- 
settes were Egyptian before they were ever Babylonian or , 
Pbcenician, And as for the composition of the Orchomenos 
pattern, ao far from being " perfectly new," it is found as a 




corniw «lcsigQ at Bciii-IIasan, where it docoratai tombs older 
by at least twelve oetituries than th« Trwusury ut Uinyns. 

The Ulustration n>- 
prodaces tiro cornice 
pallems from IWoi-IIn' 
san. Tbe first example 
gives the spiral 

nation ^rith a fan- 
omament. which i« 
a simplified variatiaa 
on the lotus poitterD. 
In tbe second L-xampIe 
ttao rosette is substitut- 
ed for th« inner corrn 
of the spiral, and tho 
intermediate space » 
tillud in with tbe true 
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lotus motive. The Orchomenoii design is paljiably an adap- 
tation from these two Egyptian originals. The spiral ii the 
spiral of No. I ; the rosoilea are taken out of the spirals of 
No. 2, and transferred to the bor- 
dej*; while Dr. 8chliemiLnn'8 " long 
hud" is simply an elongation of 
the centra jietal of the lotus. As 
for the soK^led "palmettc," it is . 
neither more nor less than a vari- 
ation of the lotus. It should be 
added that all those Beniflaaan 
patterns are U> lie found in Uosel- 
jini's volume of jVonuwtcni/ Vhili; 
and that Mr. W. W. fioodyear'* 
further researcbes into ibe Ijatus 
origin of these and other motives 
of decorative design, nut only in 

(Dreocc. but in many other lands of the ancient worid, will 
shortly Iw given to the public in his forthcoming work, en- 
titled /Atf Grammar of the Lot%u. 
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"he identity of these jmttems being demonstrated, and 
the priorit)' of the Egyptiun originiils being Iwyond dis- 
pute, it remaina to be iisked wljetlier it is possible to regard 
Greek reproductions as mere fortuitous coincidences. 
Let us for a moment suppose that we knoiv nothing of 
le presence of prehistoric (Greeks in Egjrpt. Let us grant 
that the triumplial chant of Thothraes III., and the epic 
of Pentaur, and the annals of Meiieptali and Kjimeses IIL 
bad never been transhited. Could we, even so, have gone 
through this series of designs without recognizing that some 
mast be originals and others copies! We might not, it is 
true, have known whether the Greek sat at the feet of the 
;yptian, or the Egyptian at the feet of the Greek ; but we 




shootd surely hare seen that one must be the pupil, and tlie 
other the iiiastei'. 

The historic school of Greek architecture begins at Corinth 
in'th the remains of a Doric temple dating from about 650 
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B.O.; and this ruin is be1tvv<x] to be the oldest In Gr««oe. 
its extreme simplicity of style and Ihe inelegant strongth of 
its pm|iortiuris, it i.s inijiossible not to reco^ize » clunv bat 
ciuniuy relationship to Egyplimi models, Fi?rgi»on b(»Mly 
ussL-rts, Indeed, ihal this stmci- 
ui-e in ^'indubitably cvpitxl " 
fniiii the pillared porrliiA of 
Iieni-llasan.(") 

The columoH of thit«i> pil- 
lure^l [voix-bm havi* siji;tM>n flut- 
in;^, u pluin ubuctu, and no 
pliiitb. They oliiu support a 
plain entiibluture. This is tbv 
"proto- Doric" tj-pe about 
wliich HrrhmologistA have dis- 
puted so long and so hotly. 

It is im[Hinanl to cotii|Kin' 
this ^-cuIIihI '• prolo-I>oric" 
with the Uruek L>unc,of whirb 
we hen have time fxaniplut. 
showing the development of 
the order at three {leriods. 

The lirst is from the curly 

N'niple at Corinth; the sMxuid 

18 from the I'arlhpnun, lUt- 

iiig, therefore, from tlie agt? of 

Pericleit; the third and latest is fmm a t«mple at Deloa, of 

the time of Philip of Matron. 

The column of the Corinth templo is idcnticnl in 
and proportions mth the column* of IJeni- Ilnsin ; the 
theiiini eulumn is loftier, and of lulmiruble gruoo; white 
the Delian example wo have yet more height, no 
and no jrrace. 

Hut whether loftier or lower, plain or de«oral 
tial principle of the Doric order is Egyptian to tl 

The (*<iHnth column, however, was not nrmwnrilj" 
btaa Iteoi-Hasau. It may, with v<)ua] prolwbilitr, have 
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todied from the Temple of Thotbmes III. at Karnak — the 

inest example of this style in Kgypt. 

M.Perrot in the fii-st volume of bis Ilintoire de FArt ihm« 

tA)itiijuil^, hss urged, among other objections, that this style 

■was ab-eady archaic in Egypt when the Corinth temple ivaa 

built ; and that, " not lieing an-hteolof/ieia,'' the Greeks, had 

^^^hey borrowed fiom Egypt, would surely have borrowed from 

^^nhe more ornate and modern school. But this is a fallucioas 




""argument. Younger nations, when they borrow from older 
civilizations, invariably take those things which suit their spe- 
cial needs; and in the proto- Doric column of Egypt, the 
Greek instinctively recognized not only the easiest model upon 
w'lich to try his "'pi^it'ce hand," but that which especially 
embodied those principles of simplicity and grace which were 

[_jnost in harmony with his taste and his climate. 

From the Egyptian origin of the Doric order, we pass on 
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to the Eg^'ptian origin of the Ionic. In order to proro] 
poini, I must draw npoii Mr. W. H, Goodyears i- 
At/iifriivt/i Journal of Arc^m/iogy, uirviuiy refonvd Ut,a 
briefly sketcli the part pliiywi by iht* lotus in K^yptiu 
—a part iiiunb more considerable than lias hiUiertn 1 
Silspecl«I. 

To the iiitMlera traveller who ascends the NUo from ( 
to A^itun without seeing a dingle specimen of thiii 1 
hly. it would almost seem us if the lotus had lieconKi t 
with the |>eoplo who in olden limo twsociated it with i 
pleasures of their social life, and with all the cen>int>nW 
their religion. This, however, is not the caine. Of the ( 
Turicties which flourisheci abundantly in the time of Iln 
tus^the whitt?, the blue, and the 1 
lotus — only the last (the Xi^lambium^ 
eumt) has disappoarvd. The whitv mud 
the blue Xf^'tu/'Aoi^ yet »lar ihw unfiv- 
quentLHl water- ways of the IMla. and 
grow with rank luxuriunoe in thn ditvht^ 
and stagnant |mkiI» which abound in the 
neigh Imrhood of UoA^tta und Dami^-tto. 
IIcpl' the cliiWren of the fellaheen still 
pluck the p<hIs and i-al the mhmIh.as thn 
Egyptians plucke<l ami ute them i 
daya of the Pharaohs. Ilcautiful ] 
waji, the rose lolus was not th« doi 
lotus of Egii'ptian ilworatire art. 
architeet, the [xiltcr, the bronzo-w 
turneid ruther to tlio blue or while t 
preft .ng the Hnt and fl<uttng I 
these i)[H<eies to the liell-fthajied I 
Ihe .YWiiiiibiiiM /iftk'iosa. This I 
leaf Blightly cur%'iKl at the wlgo i 
rided at its (xiint of junction i 
i,famhibed the arehitwct« of the Ancient Kmpim * 




SukUiah. from ■ 
■kf h-li h)r Mkrii-Ui'- 
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noble and simple model for decorative purposes. Very slight- 
ly conventionalized, it enriches the severe fa^des of tombs 
of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth d^-nasties, which thus pre- 
serve for us one of the earliest motives of symmetrical de- 
sign in the history of ornament. 
In the next illustration* we have the blossom and leaf of 




the blue lotus, and two seed-pods of the pink lotus. The 
blossom is full-blown, and the calyx-leaves, which closely 



* Abridged from an iltitstrntioD U> Mr. W. H. Qoodyear's article !□ the 
Amtriean Journal of Arehaofoffg. Vol. iiL 
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enfold it in its earlier Btagea, aepanite from the fQUy-<^)eBed 
flowfflr. Thug separating, they droop orer, and aMume a 
variety of graoefol curves. These drooping oalyx-karea jdar 
a very important part in the histoiy of architecture; for 
from these— «nd these only — were derived the volutes of the 
lonio capital. 

We now pass from the lotns in nature to the lotos in ut. 
Of the Egyptian treatment of the lotos in deoontion, tre 
next liave three eiampies. 

1. First in order comes the oonventional lotus of the Egyp- 
tian school of flower-painting— that lotns with upri^t calyz- 
leavee and ordered petals which we know so well from the 
illustrations to Wilkinson and Ebers. As an offering upon 
the altar, as an oblation to the manea of the dead, wreathed 
as a chaplet, Strang as a neddace, carried as a bouquet, we 
meet with it at every turn in the tombs and temples of 
Egj-pt. 




t!. Tli(> next pxiiinple. from a Thvban wull-paJnting. repn> 
scnts iIh' (.-aitiliil of ii wooden column. Here we havt* tbrve 
lotus lilius, uno lur^t blussuui and two smaller blossoms, issa- 
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ing from a coQTentioaalized base of drooping calyx-leaves. 
A bud on each side of tlie calyx repeats the symmetrical ar- 
rangement of the smaller lotuses above. Fantastic though 
it is, and overcharged with detail, this capital gives a good 
example of the curvature of the calyx-leaf in architectural 



3. The third example reproduces a bas-relief decoration 
upon a square granite column of Thothmes III. at Karnak. 
Ilere we have the calyx without the flower ; and at this stage 
of the design we are but one remove from the Ionic capital. 
Suppose a flat stone to be placed on the top of those curved 
calyx-leaves, let the weight of the stone press them dowa- 
wanls and outwards, and we have the Ionic capital of Greece. 

Of the earhest known ex- 
ample of true Ionic it is not 
possible to give an illustra- 
tion ; yet that earliest ex- 
ample was in existence only 
six years ago. It belonged 
to the archaic Temple of 
Apollo, at Naukratis. 

It was in 1835 that Mr. 
Petrie identified the site of 
that long -lost city with a 
large mound situate about 
half - way between Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, in the West- 
ern Delta. The modern Arab txAxnt or ouain lomc 
name for this mound is TeU 
Nebireh. It is rather more 

than half a mile in length by a quarter of a mile in breadth ; 
and the canal along which, in olden days, the Greek mer- 
chant-galleys sailed to and fro between Naukratis and the sea 
yet skirts one side of the mound. Now, Herodotus says of 
Naukratis that Amasis assigned it to the Greek traders, and 
therewith granted them special privileges; hence it has al- 
ways been taken for granted that they then first settled in 
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that place. But Mr. Petric's excavations glion* thetn to l^n 
been in [xMtsessioii of the city from a mucli earlier (terioU — 
eai'lier, perhaps, than the dynasty to which Aniasi^ tielongwL 
M'ttat Aiuasis actually did for the Greeks of Nautcratis must, 
thei-efore. liave been to conlirm them in their occapatJon of 
that site, and to grant them an excluiuve charter wber«bgr 
they should be entitled to hold it in perpetuity. 

The be^finnings of ^'aukmtia seum to have been hiu 
enoiigii, the curliest tou^n having been built of wood \ 
burned to the ground, we know not when nor by whom. !(• 
ashiis underlie the ruins uf the second town, which iiate« frum 
Rlx)Ut the lime uf Pdamiuetiohus I,, the founder of Daphni 

To tliis period — that ia, from about 6tI0 b.o. to (HO i 
belong the remains of that first temple to Apollo whi 
the very earliest of which it can be siiid with cortainty i 
it belonge<l to the Ionic onler. 

It was a primitive little structure built of mud-bricks I 
with stucco, and finished with decorations and ooIqiui 
limestone. All that remained of it when discovered i 
few fnigmentu of liculptured decumtion, the piece of Iliit< 
umn llgured on the following page, and a single volute, 
volute — the oldest Ionic volute known — wajt seen by Mr. 
Fetrie at the moment when it was turned up by the syMuU* of 
the dij!ger. He hatitencd to feteb his camera that be migbl 
pliotflgrapli the fragments us they lay ; but before lie coubl 
return to the spot, the volute had been smashed up and ov- 
rietl to the near<»t lime-kiln. The rest of the tn 
now in the British Museum. 

Like the Beni-IIa«an columns, the flutings OD thk J 
mcDt of idmft are sixteen in number, and meet i 
without any flat Iwtweien. 

The first Temple of Apollo seems to hftveb 
about 440 n.c., to make way for a second and a ti 
ore, atlomed with columns and architraves of fine white 
marble. 
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The only relics of this second temple are here reproduced 
from a photograph by Mr. Petria Scant though they are, 
they at all events show 
to what skill the 
Greeks of Naukratis 
bad by this time at- 
tained in the art of 
decorative sculpture. 
Among these frag- 
ments we note an an- 
themion, some bits of 
the soK^lled Oriental 
palmetto, and a few 
scraps of lotus pattern, 
natural istically treated. 
That the antbemion 
and the palmette are 

lotua motives conventionally treated has been conclusively 
demonstrated by Mr. W. H. Goodyear in a series of exam- 
ples from Egyptian, Cypriote, Greek, and Grawo-Roman 
monuments, which 
trace the evolution 
^M"^ S^^\ **' these forms step 

^" '^•'' ^^"^^ u^i^ bystep,and leave no 

room for debate.(") 
It is impossible in 
the course of a few 
pages to do more 
than touch upon 
some of the more 
striking instances of 
the influence of the 
lotus upon Greek 
decorative art. The 
subject, as a whole, is too complicated and too extensive for 
summary treatment. It will, however, be interesting to glance 
at two or three more examples of lotus designs, beginning 





From • drawing bj Mi. W U. F. Petrie. 
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witb the «onveDtioi 
treatment of EgrpL, i 
leading up to tvlutl i 
ronooualy called the " 
eysuckle pattern of ] 
(rPeeks." 

In this iUostration w* 
biivo au ulaUistcr vaw of 
pure Egyptian stylo utd 
workmanship, found by Mr. 
Pt-trie at Tell Nebesbeh 
in a tomb of the time of 
the Twentieth Dynasty. 
The lotus design cngmrw) 
on the shoulder of this v 
19 identical in treati 
witb tbo conventional 
tusof the Egj'ptiiui floi 

painters, as shown in the previous illustration. This is a 

demonstrable by reversing the page, and looking at tbe 1 

upsidedown. 

This next vase la more 

modern by six hundred 

yeare. It was found at 

Tell Defenneb (Uaphna> 

cif Polusium) in tbe ruins 

of the palace-fort of Psam- 

metichus I. As an exam- 
ple of very early Greek 

jminted ware, reproducing 

the slock motives of Eg>"p- 

lian decoration and dom- 

Inuied by Eg\-ptian infla- 

ences. this beautiful vase 

it most instructive. Tho 

friezes of birds and ani- 
mals arc Greek, and re- 
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mind us of the Khodian and Cypriote schcx)ls. The enriched 
" key pattern " between the two friezes, and the simpler " key 
pattern " below, are Egyptian. We have already seen tbem 
in the Beni-Hasan designs ; while the floral subjects in the 
two lower bands mark the first appearance of the mis- 
named " honeysuckle " pattern, which is neither more nor 
less than a Greek variation upon the old familiar lotus and 
scroll of the Beni-Hasan cornice patterns. The form of the 
vase is restored in dotted lines where broken. 

The vase next reproduced from a drawing by Mr. Petrie is 
also from Tell Defenneh. The lotus and scroll are treated 
with yet more playful freedom and grace, and the artist has 
even ventured to combine 
some dancing figures with 
his design. In the lowest 
register we observe, how- 
ever, a return to the old 
conventional forms — a se- 
verely simplified lotus of 
. the Eg}'ptian type alternat- 
ing with an upright bud. 

This simplified lotns-and- 
bud pattern, which is much 
more nearly related to the 
Eg^'ptian school of design 
than to the Greek, was by 
no means monopolized by 
the potters of DaphnsB. It 
speedily became the com- 
mon property of both archi- 
tects and vase - painters in 
all the schools of Hellas. It 

appears for the first time as an architectural decoration in a 
fragment of sculptured necking from the archaic Temple of 




*For these three lllustraliona of vases, see Plates i.. i: 
Tani*. Part II., by W. M. Fiindera Petrie, Trubner, 188T. 
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Aiwllo al N^aukratis, 

f necking, 



hich is dated by Mr. Petiie at «J 



to fHu B.a 



W i ^t t H 



h belonged to one ( 

Btone oolumns, vcp wt 
onoc recogiiiitf the lotus- 
and-buii jtattcrn of thi- 
second Dcfcnncb rmsi*. 
which may be ascribnt 
to atiout 6riO iLc. or i'>4«> 
B.C. The vase and thi- 
U-m[)li>, if Dot actaallT 
conleiiipuraQcous, fnil. 
therefore, nritbin about 
ten years of tfao anmc 
date; and both are dec- 
urat«d with a dusi^ di- 
rectly borrowed from 
the lotus i>altcni of 
£g}*ptian art. This drs 
ei^ is none other thin 
lb« soH»dlcd "vgg-aod- 
dart" pattern of Greek 
arcbilectare. 

I will cit« but one 
more instance of the uses 
to which Grw'k cntlts- 
nien adapted this well-worn subject. Al Daphnm there 
Would seem to have Vieen a busy trade in jewellerj' as well 
aft in pottery, and the jewollers were no less ready than 
the potters to seize uiion the national flower-subject. Id- 
nnmer»blc scraps of fine goldsmiths' work, sncb as atno- 
lets and imrts of ear-ringti. chains, and the like, were foaml 
by Mr. Pelrie'a Ara1>8 in the ruins of the town; tnit by tar 
the most striking object of this cUss was discorercd fn m 
corner of the great camp, where it had probably been boried 
when the palace -fort was sacked and burned. Thi« rerv 
precious and beautiful relic is a tray handle in sobd gold. 
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showing a new variety of lotus pattern, the petals being ar- 
ranged in an elongated form, 
issuing from voluted calyx- 
leaves. Here we identify the 
original of the supposed "pal- 
mette" motive. It is also im- 
portant to note the identity 
of these voluted calyx-leaves 
with the bas-relief calyx cap- 
itals from Kamak which gave 
the derivation of the Ionic vo- 
lute.* This exquisite handle 
was originally inlaid with col- 
ored glass, or stones ; the body 
of the lotus being cast, and the 
dividing ribs for holding the 
inlaying being soldered on. 

This very brief and inade- 
quate sketch may serve to con- 
vey a general idea of the im- 
portant part played by the 
£g^'ptiau lotus in Greek deco- 
rative art, from its first ap- 
pearance on the Orchomenos 
ceiling down to the time when 
the Greeks obtained a perma- 
nent footing in the Delta. 
Thenceforth, whether issuing 
from the workshops of Naukra- 
tis or multiplied in the studios 
of Hellas, the time-honored lily 

of the Nile not only continued to be the stock motive of all 
floral decoration upon Greek vases, but held its place as a 
leading motive for architectural ornament. It was repro- 




li in the ruins of iheGreek carap 
Tell Defenneh. Tlie two pendant 
npB, vliicb pn'sed under ilie tray, 
e also of solid gold. From the 
rec bnnda out of vhich tlie calvi 
rings to the lop of the h»ncile 
>&9ures 2.ea inches (.07S nietrei). 
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duced ia the painted vases of Rhodes and OypruH; it bk» 
somed in ordered beauty along the entablature of the Erec- 
theuin; as an antheinion, it crowned the )jLtbnieDt of ttw 
Parthenon ; and it enriched the prize vasus aivardt^ tu vic- 
tors in the Panatbenaiu games. Professor Alan MarquAtul. 
whose voice in matters of Greek archaeology is second in au- 
thority to none, is even of opinion that the Corinthian capi- 
tal is of lotus derivation. 

As regards the exclusive employment of the lotos motive 
in Grewk ceramic art, we raarvel at the ingenuity with wbitib 
the tJellenic vase-]>ainter varied, played with, and atlaptMl 
this one subject; but far more extraonlinary is the pov 
of invention which allowed him to remain forever content, 
execute only variations, however ingenious, n^ios the ooe 
variable theme. 

The Greeks borrowe<l many things from Egypt bcaidet^ 
the lulus. From the Fieldit of "-'1.iWm" in the ttsalm of 
ris. where the pure-souled Egyptian ateored \m papynts barfc 
amid the sunny islands of a wavclcaa sen, the Greckx bor- 
rowed their Elysian Fields and their Islands of ttw Blest. 

The child-god Horus, sun of Osiris and Isis, depicted u 
infant with his finger in liis mouth, became the (ireck 
of Silence, with his finger on his lip; and " //yr/xi-4A. 
" Hor-t he-child," was transformed into Harpocrates. 

It would be eaiiy to multiply such instances, were I 
that my present inquiry is directed to the sources of Gi 
art, and not to the sources of Gruvk rvligious thooj 
Sometimes, however, th« one conception involres the other; 
and when this is the case, the Greek, as a rule, entirely mij- 
anderstands the Egyptian idea. 

According to old Egyptian belief, for instance, the living 
man consisted of a Body, a Soul, an Intelligence, a Xame, % 
Shadow, and a Ka, which last I have cUcwherc vontorod ~ 
interpret as the Vital Principle.* Uc dial, and each of 



OKIQ 
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component parts fulfilled a different destiny. The Body was 
embalmed; the Xa dtvelt with the mummy in the sepul- 
chre; the Intelligence fled back to the immortal source of 
light and life; the Name and the Shadoiv awaited reunion 
with the Body in a state of final immortality ; and the Soul, 
or *'Ba" represented as a human-headed hawk, fluttered to 
and fro between this world and the next, occasionally visit- 
ing and comforting the mummy in itji tomb. These visits of 
the Soul to the Body are frequently represented in Egyptian 
tomb-paintings, and in il- 
lustrations to the Book of 
the Dead; as, forexample, 
in this vignette to the 
eighty -ninth chapter of 
that famous collection of 
prayers and invocations 
which has been called:— 
not too correctly— the an- 
cient Egyptian Bible. 

The mummy lies on the 
bier, attended hy Anubis, 
the jackal-headed god of 
embalmment. The Soul, 
grasping in one hand a 
little sail, the emblem of 
breath, in the other hand 
the "ankh," or emblem of 
Life, hovers over the face of the corpse. Now this Soul, this 
" Ba" is a loving visitant to the dead man. It brings a 
breath of the sweet north wind, and the cheering hope of 
immortality in the sunny Fields of Aahlu. The Greeks, bow- 
ever, misapprehending its nature and functions, conceived of 
it as a malevolent emissary of the gods, and converted it into 
the Harpy. "We have next the Greek conception of a Harpy, 
from a fragment of early Greek painted ware found at 
Daphnse. But we have a still finer example in the illustra- 
tion reproduced from the famous Harpy -Tomb in the British 
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a oentary, than tho piiinteLl 
tration. 

Not less intvrestiug tban 
tlie self-«vi(Ient connection 
between the Greek Harpy 
and tho Egyptian " Ba"' ia 
the fact that this Ilarpy- 
Conib M the work of Lyciun 
artiitts; for the I.ycians, or 
"L«ku." aa wo have already 
seen, hat) \>t»n brought into 
cl(B*e contact with Kgypt 
as early as the time of the 
Kinetecnth Dynasty, hat- 
ing be«n among those very 
nations which alliinl them- 
selvits n-ith tho IlittiU-s 
against Kameses II. an<l 
with tho IJbyans against 
Meneptah. 

Not contuut to convfrt 



Miucum. The Harpy i 
rying olT one of the ilaugit- 
temof Panihknu. She wntre 
a tiUet and pendant (mrli, 
and Ix'^ides tho claws of « 
bird, she has human i 
like the Egj-ptian 
wherewith to clasp her p 
The monument from wh 
this gronp is copied was di«- 
covere<l by Sir Charles Fcl- 
lows at Xanthus, in Lycia, 
and it dates from about Are 

.. tmndred and forti* yean he- 
fore our era. It is more re- 
cent, that is to say, by aUKii 

potsherd of the preceding Ulus- 
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the gentle bird-soul of the Egyptiaas into a Harpy, the later 
Greeks went yet further, and transformed it into a Siren. 

The illustration is from a vase in the British Museum, and it 
may be about one hundred, or one hundred and twenty years 
later than the Xantbian tomb. The scene shows Odysseus 




From ■ Tase in the British Mi 



passing the Sirens. He is bound to the mast of his gaJIey, 
which glides between two rocks, on each of which jrerches a 
Siren. A third Siren hovers over the rowers. AH three 
wear the fillet and pendant curl of the Harpy of the Lycian 
tomb — that same pendant curl which is worn by the " Hane- 
bu " woman, sculptured nearly a thousand years before on 
the pylon of Pharaoh Horemheb at Karnak.* 

The question of archaic Greek figure-sculpture, and its 
unquestioned derivation from Egyptian sources, is so wide 
and far-reaching that it would demand, not a chapter, but a 
volume. It is far too complex for a rapid survey. The 
Egyptian character of all very early Greek statuary may, 



• See Page 161. 
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I should add that, among the numerous fragments of vot- 
ive sculpture discovered by Mr. Petrie in the ruins of the 
second temple of Apollo at Naukratis, there was found a 
well-executed torso of an archaic Apollo* in this attitude; 
thus demonstrating the starting-point of Grteco-Egyntian 
tigure-aculpture on Egyptian soil. 

We have now followed the footsteps of our prehistoric 
(ireek from the moment when he first 
emerges from primeval darkness, to the 
hour of his entry upon the stage of his- 
tory. That is to "say, from a period some 
seventeen centuries earlier than the ac- 
cepted date of the " Iliad," to a time 
Avhen that immortal poem had been cur- 
rent for more than a hundred and fifty 
years. We have traced the Dardaneans 
to the reign of Thothraes III., thus prov- 
ing the existence of at least one impor- 
tant Hellenic tradition at an epoch eight 
hundred years earlier than its first ap- 
pearance in Homer. And, further, we 
have identified those " shining savages," 
the well-greaved Ach^ans, with the armored warriors of the 
West who fought and fell with the Libyan host but a few years, 
probably, before the Children of Israel went forth out of the 
House of Bondage. Thus far, our facts are drawn from 
Egyptian sources. Passing on thence to Greek sources, and 
to the tangible results of recent explorations, we have beheld 
the colonization of Daphne and Kaukratis, and followed the 
evolution of Greek from Egyptian art. We have traced the 
Doric shaft, and the elaborate ceiling pattern of Orchoroenos 
to the tombs of Beni-IIasan; and we have indentified the 
Ionic capital, the familiar honeysuckle pattern, and all the 

• This Important fraBmeut ia now in the Xiiseum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
United StAteaof Americn.aadita close relatioDsLip to the Strangrord.TeDeaD. 
and Themn Apollos, has been recognized by Mr. Robiosoo (curator), in liis 
very interesting and able report to the Trustees tor the year 1889. 
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fiorul decorative motives of Greek ceramic art with the lotus 
of the Nile, 

It is such results as these which unite the Orientalist an<l 
the Classical scholar in a bond of brotherhood which hmt 
not even begun to exist a few years ago, and which I believe 
and hope will never, and can never, be dissolved. 
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THE UTERATUKE AND RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 
That the first people who possessed letters in the literal 
sense should also be the first people to possess letters ia the 
literary sense, is no more than we should expect. Not, in- 
deed, that the possession of an alphabet necessarily implies 
literary activity on the part of those who possess it. The 
Romans engraved their codes on tablets of stone and brass, 
and sculptured inscriptions on their public buildings, for cen- 
turies before they wrote histories and dramas, odes and sa- 
tires. The Oscans, the Etruscans, and other early nations of 
Italy, never, so far as we know, got beyond mere inscriptions. 
Even the Greeks of the ^Egean, as we are now just begin- 
ning to find out, were in possession of the Cadmsean alpha- 
bet some five or six centuries before the time of Homer ; and 
yet we have no evidence that the Iliad was committed to 
writing earlier than some four hundred years after the death 
of the poet. Literature is, in fact, the fruit of leisure. Na- 
tions which are going through the struggle for existence call 
for soldiers, not scrities. The bard, the rhapsodist, the ex- 
temporaneous singer of war-chants and dirges, is the only 
representative of literature at that early stage in the history 
of a people ; and it is not till the arts of peace have taken 
their place side by side with the arts of war, that poems are 
written, not sung — that histories are recorded with the pen, 
not carved out by the sword. 
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Jtut when wo arc dealing with the origin and erotntioa fl 
nationul literut ufl's, tlioro in yet nnothur fHctof to be taken 
into the iiccuiml ; mimel_y'. tlio ]K)»i(.-ssiuii of il i-lieap und con- 
venient material ii]H)n which to write. This a h v«n- com- 
monplace and vnlgar necewity ; yet it is one of parainoa&l 
im])ortanc«.v So long as xtone and metal are the only amil*- 
blw sultatanees, so long will they l» used for insrn]itii)ns oat) 
state documentJi only. It is not till [lapyniH, and |iiuvbm<<nt, 
and finally paper, become current article:! of commumft. that 
writing ns a career or a re«rcation i» even iKMsibl?. AVjthont 
papyrus or parchment, we should never have ha<l a littTature 
of Kgypt, Greece, or Uorae, Without paper, we could aarer 
have had the mogniliccnt literary etllon'sc^mce of the ICennw- 
siinoe. Fancy Amicruon and Sa]>ph<». Martial and IlnnMn, 
kboriou^Iy scrat<-)iing their |H>enis on liiblotK of limmtone, or 
pliitwi of bronito ! How the perfume of the romM and the 
sting of the epigrams and the aroma of tlio Sabine witM* 
would have evaiioratod under such a pnm^tss! 

So far as we know, the people of ancient Egj-pt I 
make no struggle for existence al the out**t of their e 
lleimued in between twu viuL and juithlias ilBSerts, UHiirfl 
tile valley was so strouf^ly fortified by naturo licrBolf iC 
thoy had lit lie cause to fear danger from without. It bin 
fact, till thirteen royal dynastit^, comprising alwat two ll 
dred kings, hare {iaa.sed in tihadowy sucoession noross thn si 
of Egyptian hintory, that wo hoar of the tlyksos in< 

The Egyptians of the first twelve dynastien, and, indMirf, 
the hulk of the notion at all limes, were a {xuitonil and 
peaceful i>eopIe. well content with their lot in this life, and 
much occupie<l with pre|Hirutions for the next. Tht-y were 
naturally averse to soldiering, and the armies of the gmt 
military Pharaohs of the Ninet«>nlh and Twentieth dynaa- 
ties were largely composed of foreign auxiliaries. Wbat Out 
native-horn Egyptian most dearly loved was to cuUivmto hit 
paternal acres, to meditate on morals and rdigioa, and Ii> 
prepare a splendid tomb for his mummy when the inuritAbte 
summons should come. 
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And he not only loved meditation, but he loved to record 
his meditations in writing, for the benefit of posterity. 

How early the Egyptians began to cut and press the stalks 
of the papyrus plant in order to make a material for the use 
of the scribe, it is impossible to say. But we know that ma- 
terial to have been already employed for literary purposes in 
the time of the Third Dynasty ; that is to say, some three 
thousand eight hundred j^ears before the Christian era. 
There is at this present time, in the archives of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale of Paris, a papyrus written by a scribe of 
the Eleventh Dynasty, which contains copies of two much 
more ancient documents, one dating from the Third, and 
one from the Sixth Dynasty. This most precious document 
(known as the Prisse Papyrus) is the only Eleventh Dynasty 
papyrus yet discovered. It has been well styled " the old- 
est book in the world ;"(**) and it is, at all events, the oldest 
papyrus known. 

When I say that it is the oldest papyrus known, it is not 
to be inferred that the Prisse Papyrus is the oldest specimen 
of Egyptian writing yet discovered. If we turn to inscrip- 
tions cut in stone — as, for instance, to the Fourth Dynasty 
tombs of Ghizeh, which are contemporary with the Great 
Pyramid, br to the famous Second Dynasty tablet of the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford — we can point to inscriptions 
dating from 4000 b.c. and 4200 b.c. But stone - cut inscrip- 
tions, even when they run to a considerable length, are not 
what we naturally classify under the head of literature. 
When we speak of the literature of a nation, we are not 
thinking of inscriptions graven on obelisks and triumphal 
arches. We mean such literature as may be stored in a li- 
brary and possessed by individuals. In a word, we mean 
hooks — books, whether in the form of clay cylinders, of pa- 
pyrus rolls, or any other portable material. 

The Egyptians were the first people of the ancient world 
who had a literature of this kind : who wrote books, and read 
books ; who possessed books, and loved them. And their 
literature, which grew, and flourished, and decayed with 
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the InnjfiiHge in which it was written, was of the moi63 
rieJ character, scientillc, secukr, and religiouH. It c<>nipri 
mnml and educational treatims; state-papers; nrorluoai 
onielrv, medicine, astronomy, and magic ; travels, talai, fablet, 
]ien)ic ptienis, love-songs, and essays id the form of letten; 
.hymnit, dirgcH, rituals ; and last, not lotut. that cxtnuinlinanr 
collection of prayers, invocations, atid rvligious formal^ 
known as The Book of tJm Dmu!. Some of thtse writiofrs 
ai-e older than the pyramids ; ttonie are as recent us tlic timt* 
when Egypt had fallen fi-om her high estate and become • 
Roman province. Between these two extremes tie more thui 
live thoUHand years. Of this immense IxHly of literatare we 
possess only the scattort-d wrecks — mere "tluts:im and yet- 
sam,"' loft stranded on the shores of Time. Even these i/i* 
jcfta membra, thongh thoy represent so small a propurtkn 
of the whole, far exceed in mere bulk all that rpmiiins to us 
of the literature of the Ureeks. Every year, nioreorer, mMx 
to our wealth. No less than s dozen papyri of the \ 
Twelfth Dynasty period wore found by Mr. Polrie i 
season of l8H>i-188U anitmg the ruins of an obsearc I 
town in the Fayijin. ilow precious these documents t 
may be judged from the fact that only three or four papTii 
of that i>eriod were previously known : and that Abtmham'i 
visit to Egypt is believed to have taken place daring tiic 
reign of a Pharaoh of this line. In the cntirse i>f the tuoo 
sea-Hon, and of the previous season. Mr. Petrie disooverwl at 
least IIS many papyri of hiler dynasties, besidi-fi bundretb of 
fragments of Greek Jjapyri of PtoU-maie and Roman time*. 
These consist chiefly of itroounts, deeds, royal iilicts. and the 
like, not forgetting a magnillcwnt fragment eontainingfl 
ly the whole of the Second Book of the Iliad. Xd| 
this the first time Ihat Homer luis >ieen found in 1 
The tiiree oldest Homeric texts previously known eomo^ 
the land of the Pharaohs. Tfi those tliree Sifr. Petrie has 
now added a fourth.( ■* ) Other iKipyri foand within the pra>> 
ent century contain fragments of Sappho, Anacreon,Tties{ri% 
Findar, Alccuus,aDd Timotbeus; and oli, without cxoeptton, 
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come from graves. The great Homer Papyrus of 1889 was 
rolled up as a pillow for the head of its former owner ; and 
its former owner was a young and apparently a beautiful 
woman, with little ivory teeth, and long, silky black hair. 
The inscription on her coffin was illegible, and we are alike ig- 
norant of her name, her nationality, and her history. She may 
have been an Egyptian, but she was more probably a Greek. 
We only know that she was young and fair, and she so loved 
her Homer that those who laid her in her last resting-place 
buried her precious papyrus in her grave. That papyrus is now 
among the treasures of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
all that is preserved of its possessor — her skull and her lovely 
hair — are now in the South Kensington Museum, London. 

But we are not now concerned with the transcripts of for- 
eign classics which have been found on Egyptian soil. Our 
subject is the native literature of that ancient and wonderful 
people whose immemorial home was the Valley of the Nile. 

The two most important subjects in the literature of a na- 
tion are, undoubtedly, its history and its religion ; and up to 
the present time nothing in the shape of an Egyptian history 
of Egypt has been found. We have historical tablets, histori- 
cal poems, chronicles of campaigns, lists of conquered cities, 
and records of public works sculptured on stelae, written on 
papyrus, and carved on the walls of temples and tombs. But 
these are the materials of history — the bricks and blocks 
and beams with which the historian builds up his structure. 
Brugsch, in his Geschichte Aegyptens TJnter Den Pharaonen^ 
has brought together all such documents as were known at the 
time when he wrote it ; but no one can read that excellent 
work without perceiving that it is but a collection of inscrip- 
tions, and not a consecutive narrative. Whole reigns are some- 
times represented by only a name or a date ; whole dynasties 
are occasionally blank. This is no fault of the learned author. 
It simply means that no monuments of those times have 
been discovered. Yet we cannot doubt that histories of 
Egypt were written at various ]^riods by qualified scholars. 
We know of one only — the work of Manetho, who was High 
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Priest of liii. and Keeper of the Arcliirea in (be Graai 
Temple of Ueliopolis, in the time of I'tolemy I'hilmlelphiu, 
some two hundred and liftv ytmrs Itefore our era, ManetlKt, 
though a tme-born Egyptian, wmu- his historj- iti Greek. 
^vhicb was the nutivu touguo of the Ptoluinit.-« iind iht* lan- 
guage of tb« court, lie wroltt it, motvover, by the roj 
command. Now, the Sa<Ted College uf llehopolis wi 
most ancient home of learning in Egypl. lis foum 
diite<l back to the ages before history ; tlie oldest fi 
embetlde*! in TAe B<f>k of Ute Ihatl l>eing of Heliop^jlitaQ mH- 
gin. Manetho bad, therefore, the moat venerable, antl prob- 
ably the largest, library in Egypt at his cfjmiuAnd ; onil nrl 
ever histories may have been writti^n Iwfore bin timo, we 
be very certain that his was the hiU«t nnJ the Iwst. 
that jirecioas work, not a single <m\^s lias cunie down to 
time. A few invaluable fnigmenttt are pre^erveil Id tbe fonn 
of (juotations by later writers — by Josephaii, for Jtistaocw. in 
his Antiquities (^ the Jews, by Georgo the Syncellus, by Ku- 
stibins — am) by various ebrOnologers; but tlio work itanU 
has [>erishcd with the libmries in which it wujs tniuunsd 
and the scholars by whom it was siudiinl. 

Still, tiiere is always n.>i>m fi>r h<)|>c in Egypt; and it may 
yet l»e resorvoil for some fortimate explorer to diaoover ttM 
grave of a long-forgotloa scrilw whose head shall be 
lowed, not OH a transcript of Homer, but u|M)n a c«py of 
luAt History of Manetho. 

Of the numerous historic documents which remain to 
the three most interesting are j>erha|»s the celebrati!*! "Chant 
of Victory" of King Thothmes III., the "Epic of Pentaur." 
and the great international treaty lietween Ftameses II. and 
the allied Pnnees of Syria, 

The lirst of these is engraved on a lurgu bUt4i gruniCa 
tablet fuuml in the Gre^l Temple of KuTnak.at Tbebuk 
iveords the comjue^ts of Thothmes III.; ami Thuthmet 
Tvas the Alexander of ancient Egypt. He waa 
the same insatiable thirst for ronqnest^ by the sn 
driven nstiessness. Ever on the mardi and e%*er 
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he conquered the known world of his time. It was his mag- 
nificent boast that he planted the frontiers of Egypt where 
he pleased ; and he did so. Southward as far, apparently, as 
the great e(patorial lakes which have been rediscovered in 
our time ; northward to the islands of the ^gean and the 
upi>er waters of the Euphrates ; over Syria and Sinai, Meso- 
potamia and Arabia in the east ; over Libya and the North 
African coast as far as Scherschell in Algeria on the west, he 
carried fire and sword, and the terror of the Egyptian name. 
He was by far the greatest warrior-king of Egyptian history, 
and his " Chant of Victory," though rhaj)sodical and Oriental 
in style, does not exaggerate the facts. This chant, written 
by the laureate of the day, is one of the finest example ex- 
tant of the poetry of ancient Egypt. For the Egyptians, not- 
withstanding the poverty of tlieir grammar and the cum- 
brous structure of their language, had poetry, and poetry of 
a very high order. It w^as not like our poetry. It had 
neither rhyme nor metre; but it had rhythm. Like the 
chants of the Troubadours and Trouvores, it was largely al- 
literative, cadenced, symmetrical. It abounded in imagery, 
in antithesis, in parallelisms. The same word, or the same 
phrase, was repeated at measured intervals. In short, it had 
style and music ; and although the old Egyptian language is 
far more literally dead than the languages of Greece and 
Rome, that music is still faintlv audible to the ears of such 
as care to listen to its distant echo. 

A two-fold bas-relief group at the top of the tablet of 
Thothmes III. represents the King in adoration before Amen- 
Ra ; and the context shows the j>oem to have been c(mii)osed 
in commemoration of the opening of the Hall of Colunms 
added by this Pharaoh to the Temple of Amen at Karnak. 
It is the god who speaks. He begins with a few lines of 
prose; thus: 

THE DISCOURSE OF A3IEN-RA, 
LORD OF THRONES. 

" Come unto me ! Tremble thou with joy. Oh my Son, 
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my arenj^, Ila-men-Kbeper, endon-ud with life everiu 
I am ivspleocJent thruugb (hy low, nnt) mr b(?art is dihi 
on l»ebol<iinp tliy joyous ontnincu into my Temple. 
hands have onduwetl thy limbs with liring Mren^b; 1 
perfections arc pleasant in my tti^ht. I am ratAt>Uithni' 
my Abode. I give th«e victorj* and power over all the | 
tiou& I have spivnd the foar of thoe throaj^oat all i 
and thy terror unto the Limits of tbe four props of h(«ll 
It is I who magnify the dreatl of thy name, aud tho ec'bi 
thy war^fTV in the hreasia of th« outer liartwrians. I <tra 
forth my ann, and I aeixe the people of Nubia i 
and the nations of the North in millions, and 1 bind ttv 
(or thpo in sheaves ! t have cast thino unomivs under thy 
sandaU. aud thou hast trampled their chiefs under thine be^ 
By my eomman<l, thi* world tu it« len^b and its hrc 
from East to West is Itiy throne! Joyful of heart. I 
dost traverse the lands of all the nattoas, nonf" daring to I 
pose thee. Thoa hast .sailed the waters of the gnatt I 
and thou h.ist scoured Umopotamia in victory and ] 
I have inide tho nations to heor thy war-cry in the c 
of their cavei, and I hare cut off tho breath of life fn>m t 
nostribi. I miule their buarts to torn back bofon! tby^ 
torits. My glory was on thy hntvr. dazzling them, lau 
them captive, burning' Ibcin to ashes in their setthnnM 
Thou liast struck off tiie heads of the Asiul icft. ami their fli 
dr«n cannot e9ca|ie from Umw. Every land illuminated^ 
thy diadem is encircled hy thy might; and in all the i 
of the heavens there is not a rebel to rise up against t 
The enemy bring in their tribute on their liacks, prostn 
themselves beforo thee, their limbs tremUing and their h 
burned up within them." 

And now the god breaks suddenly into rhythnuo i 

" 1. I oome I I gave thee might to fell the princes of Taha.t 

• IJimtlf " Ibe smt (Ircuit "— 1 1. Uie HMUtcnw»e*a laurin. 
f Tiiia ; i t.. Ona. nrrordlnp^ to Birrb; but. Mcnrdlos t« Urn lloafi. tiN 
mad-UiMl or Sjrhm bfl«ft>n libation mDd Ilio •«. 
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I cast them beneath thy feet, marching across their territo- 
ries. I made them to behold thy Majesty as a Lord of Light, 
shining in their faces, even in my own likeness ! 

" 2. I came ! I gave thee might to fell the nations of Asia. 
Thou hast reduced to captivity the chiefs of the Kotennu.* 
I made them to behold thy Majesty in the splendor of thy 
panoply of war, wielding thy weapons and combating in thy 
war-ciiariot. 

" 3. I came ! I gave thee might to fell the people of the 
far East ! Thou hast traversed the provinces of the Land of 
the Gods, f I made them to behold thee like unto the Star 
of Morning, shedding radiance and showering dew ! 

" 4. I came ! I gave thee might to fell the nations of the 
West! Phoenicia and Cyprus have thee in terror. I made 
them to behold thy Majesty even as a young Bull, bold of 
heart, horned, and unconquerable ! 

" 5. I came ! I gave thee might to fell the dwellers in the 
harbors of the coast-lands ! The shores of Maten ^ tremble 
before thee. I made them to behold thy IMajesty even as 
the Crocodile, the Lord of Terror of the water, whom none 
dare to encounter. 

" G. I came ! I gave thee might to fell those who dwell in 
their islands ! Those who live in the midst of the great deep 
hear thy war-cry and tremble. I made them to behold thy 
Majesty as an avenger who bestrides the back of his victim. 

"7. I came! I gave thee might to fell the people of 
Libya ! The isles of the Danseans are * under the jx) wer of 
tliy will. I made them to behold thy Majesty as a furious 
Lion, crouching over their corpses and stalking through their 
vallevs. 

" 8. I came ! I gave thee might to fell those beyond the 
limits of the sea! The circuit of the great waters lies within 



* Rotenny, a powerful nation of North Syria. 

f The Land of the Gods (Taiiuter); a district identical, or conterminous, 
with Punt, on the east coast of Africa. 
i ifa^n, identified by Maspero with Cilicia,and by Lenormant witli Midian. 
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thy grasp. I made them to behold thy Majesty as the Hawk 
which hovers on high, beholding all things at his pleasure. 

"9. I came! I gave thee might to fell the tribes of the 
marsh-lands,* and to bind in captivity the llenislia,f lonls 
of the desert siinds. I miule them to behold thy Majesty as 
the Jackal of the South, Lord of Swiftness, who scours the 
plains of the up{)er and lower country. 

" 10. I came ! I gsive thee might to fell the nations of Xu- 
bia, even to the barbarians of Pat I I made them to lx^hold 
thy Maj(»sty like unto thy two brothers, Ilorus and Set, whose 
arms I have united to give thee jxjwer and strength.'' 

Tht^ l)oeni concludes with a few lines of peronition in meas- 
ured prost\ in which the god appn)ves the additions which 
Thothmes had made to his temple. " Ix>nger is it and wider/' 
he says, **tlmn it luis ever been till now. Great is its gate- 
wav. I bade thee make it, and thou hast made it. I am 
content." 

Mariette wiH)te of this ancient Ilymn of Praise as Ijeing 
*'nHh>h»nt with tho jHTfume of Oriental |>ot»try :" while 
Hniixst'li ninks it with th(» heroic ptH'in of l\'nl;iur and a ft»\v 
other similar compositions, as d(»stint'(l for cvi'r to nMnain ont» 
of tlic n'pi*»'st'ntativ(» specimens (»f ancient K*:ypiian litera- 
ture at its liiiest period. 

Tin* poem of Peiitaur, wliieh is souietiuies call<Ml the Ki:vj»- 
tiaii Iliad, is in a <|uite dilFt'rent style. It is nuieii loupT 
than the eliaiit of 'riiothnies. It is full of iiiei<lent an<l dia- 
loi:ne. and it reeites, nt>t a mere eataloirue t»f vietories, but 
the events »>f a sinirle eampaiiru and tht» deetis of a >ini:le 
h«'ro. That hero is IJaniesfs I!., and the cani|»iiii:n thus <tlt'- 
lMMt«t| was undertaken in the tiflh vt-ar of his n'iirii. a:rain>l 
the alliiMJ t'orii'N nt Syiia and AnJ.i Minor. The <-o;ilition thus 
foinird nhhidt'd tin* vasNiil priners «»f Karklh-niish, Kadc>h, 
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Aradus, and Kati, all tributaries of Egypt, headed by the 
prince of the Kheta, or Uittites, with a large Uittite army, 
aod an immense follonring of the predatory and warlike 
Grseco- Asiatic tribes of Mysia, Lydia, Pedasos, and the 
Troati. 

Hiiiiieses took the field ia person with the flower of the 
Egyptian army, traversing the land of Canaan, which still 
remained loyal, and establishing his Syrian headquarters at 
Shahtun, a fortified town in a small valley a short distance 
to tbe south-west of Ka^lesh. Here he remained stationary 
for a few days, reconnoitring the surrounding country, and 
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U «T biubtOn. 

e Teinplu uf Abfl-Siitibel. 
The rccUngular epiice enclosed on three sitiea (iv n row of aliieldi representa 
tbe royal camp. Tlie oblong structure to ihu right of the centre is tlie pavil- 
ion of Rameses; five atteniiaiita kneel berorc the entr&iice to nn inner apart- 
tnent, Burmoiinted by n roynl oval watched over by winged Kenli. Tliia represents 
the slcepiiig-placc of the Kin;;. The pavilion appears to W a movable stniclurs 
raisc-I on arehe.4{ U was probably of wood, and wafl constructed in sucli wise a9 to 
be easily taken to pieces and put together again. To the left, tlie horses of the 
charioteers are feeding in mangers and attended by grooms. Bugs of foilder lie on 
tlie jjrounil A blackainith with his brazier prepares to siioe a liorjo near the mid- 
dle of tbe camp. Klscwhore we sec cliariolecra drugging away empty clmrims, a 
soldier mending a hoe, a man carrying a pair of vtaler-buckcts suHpeiiduil at each 
end of a polo across his shoulders; infuntry and charioteers arriving in camp; sol- 
diers sijuattiiig round a bowl »t their gupper; oEHcers chastising lazy or rcealeitnitit 
81 ibordi nates, and the like. Close above and behind tlie royal |>aiiliati there is a 
lirjiwi among the kinfi's officers, one of wliom is in the act oF being stnbbed. Just 
below this group B liorse prepares to lie down, bending its fore-legs with a remark- 
ably natural action ; while in the foregraund to tlie right, we see the two Syrian 
fpies being soundly bnstinadoe-l, in onler to force the truth from them. All the 
busy life of a gi-uat ouinp i< dvpicled in this wonderful section of the largest battle- 
•ubject in the history of art. 
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eniloavoring, but without success, to Imrn the whunnboatM 
of the enemy. The latter, meanwhile, luul thuir hjiim nut in 
all tlirections, and knew every movement of the f^^yptmn 
host. Two of these HpieH, being previously instmrtetl, lUlonetl 
tliemselves to bo taken by the King's Bomta, IntrculuoeJ into 
the royal prvsenee, they [irostraUxl (hemj^elve^ Ix-fore IMia- 
moli, tieelaring that they were messengers frum curliiiD uf 
tlie Syrian chiefs, their hrotliers, who iletiirecl to break ibcir 
pact with the KlietA, and to serve the great King of Kfr>')it. 
They further added that (lie Khetan host, dreailing the «(>- 
projich of the Egyptian army, hud retpmted to Iwyoud .Alep- 
po, forty leiigtien to the northwiinl, Rumeaes, l)elieving thi 
story, then piuhcd confidently onwani, escfjrted only by ' 
bo<iy-guanl. The bulk of his forces, consisting of lb<* 
gade of Amen, the bngaile uf I'taii, and the brigatle uf 
followed at some little distance ; the brigade of Kutckb. which 
apiKir^tntly forin«d the roservo, lingering far behind on the 
AmoriU^ frontier. 

Meanwhile two more spies were 8ei7.ed, nnd the sospiciutts 
of the Eg^vptian officers were arou-sed. Being well btulimi- 
doed, the Syrians confettsod to the near neigliborhood i>f 
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allied amiieit, nnd RiinuMoa. inimmoning a hjuty ooanoit of 
war, deB|Mitched a messenger to hurry up the bricadi* of 
Amen. At this critical janeture the enemy eraorgwl fr mn 
hU ambiuh, and by u well-exocittetl flank movement i 
posed Itetwecu Pharuuh and hiM anny. Thtts sun 
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Rameses, with right royal and desperate valor, charged the 
Hittite war -chariots. Six times, with only his household 
troops at his back, he broke their lines, spreading disorder 
and terror and driving many into the river. Then, just at 
the right moment, one of his tardy brigades came hurrying 
up, and forced the enemy to retreat. A pitched battle was 
fought the next day, which the Egyptians claimed for a great 
victory. 

Such would appear to be the plain, unvarnished facts. The 
poet, however, takes some liberties with the facts, as poets 
are apt to do even now. Ho abolishes the household troops, 
and leaves Rameses to fight the whole field single-handed. 
Nor is the Deus ex machina wanting — that stock device 
w^hich the Greek dramatists borrowed from Egpytian mod- 
els. Amen himself comes to the aid of Pharaoh, just as the 
gods of Olympus do battle for their favorite heroes on the 
field of Troy, 

This poem is certainly the most celebrated masterpiece of 
Eg3'ptian literature; I therefore make no apology for quoting 
at some length from the original. We will take up the nar- 
rative at that critical point where the Hittites are about to 
execute their flank movement, and so isolate Rameses from 
his army. 

" Now had the vile Prince of Klieta, and the many nations 
which were leagued with him, hidden themselves at the 
north-west of the city of Kadesh. His Majesty was alone ; 
none else was beside him. The brigade of Amen was ad- 
vancing behind. The brigade of Ra followed the water- 
course which lies to the west of the town of Shabtun. The 
brigade of Ptah marched m the centre, and the brigade of 
Sutekh took the way bordering on the land of the Amorites.* 

" Then the vile Prince of Kheta sent forth his bowmen and 
his horsemen and his chariots, and they were as many as the 



* The translated extracts here given are In part from the French of De 
Kouge and Maspero, and in part from the English version of Professor 
Lushington. 
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grains of santi on the sea-sliope. Three ra«n were they i 
each chariot; and with thoia wepe ull the bmrost of tbe 
fighting-men of the Khebu, wull armud with ull weapons fnr 
the combat. 

"They marched oat on the side of the eoiitli >if KadtMli, 
and they charged the brigade of Ka; and foot and horne 14 
King Itamuses gave way before them. 

"Then came moaaengers to bis Majesty with tidings of de- 
feat. And the King arose, and gru.Hpo<l bin weapons and 
donned his itrimtr, like unto Baal, ibo wargod. in bi« hour iif 
wrath. And the great horses of his Majesty cairiu forth frutn 
their st-ibtes, and he put them to ihoir ^jK-ed, and he r 
njxm the riitiks of the Kbcta. 




"Alone he went — none other was lieside him. And lol he 
wan Kurroiinded by two thoasand five bnndnsd chariot'*: lu» 
Totreat cut off by all the lii;hting-mon of Aradus, of M^ 
of Aleppo, of Caria, of KadeHh. and <jf I.ycia, They ^ 
three on each chariot, and iiiassetl in one solid phalanx." 

Here the fnnn ubangim. and liumcsea breaks forth ioU 
im)NUBioned ap[>cul to Anion. 

" None of my princes are with me." he crieii. " Not t 
of my generals —not one of my captains of bowmen or obai>> 
iota. My soldiers have abandoned me — my bonemen bar« 
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fled— there are none to combat beside me ! Where art tbou, 
oh Amen, my father i Hath the father forgotten his son ! 
Behold ! have I done aught without thee i Have I not 
walked in thy ways, and waited on thy words? Have I 
not built thee temples of enduring stone ? Have I not dedi- 
cated to thee sacrifices of tens of thousands of oxen, and of 
every rare and sweet-scented wood i Have I not given tliee 
the whole world in tribute? I call upon thee, oh Amen, my 
father ! I invoke thee t Behold, I am alone, and all the na- 
tions of the earth are leagued against me ! My foot-soldiers 
and my chariot-men have abandoned me ! I call, and none 
hear my voice ! But Amen is more than millions of archers 
— more than hundreds of thousands of cavalry ! The might 
of men is as nothing — Amen is greater than all !"' 

Then, suddenly, Rameses becomes aware that Amen ha^ 
heard his cry — is near him — is leading him to victory. 
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"Lo! niv voico hntb rc-soundnl as f or oa llermootM! 
Amen comes to my call. Ho gives me his hood — I sbimt 
aloud for Joy, bearing bis voice bebind mo I'' 

And now tliu god sjtcaks. 

'*0b, Itameiws, I am here! It is I, tby father! Tiiy IuumI 
is with thee, and 1 am more to thee tbaa hundreds of tboa- 
sanda. I am the Lord of Might, who loves valur. I know 
tliy dauntless heart, and I am content with Ihoc. Now, be 
my will accomplished." 

Then iiamcses, inspired with the strength of a god. bends 
his terrible bow and rushes upon the enemy. His appeal for 
divine aid is changed to a about of triumph. 

'• Like Menthu, I lot fly my arrows to right and left, lutd 
mine enumius go down! I am att Baal in his wniLh! Tbc 
two thou^nd live hundred chariots which enoniufiikM m<< 
are dashed to pieoes under the lnK>in of my horses. Not •(Ott 
of their warriors baa raised bis hand to amitn me. Their 
hearts die in thoir breasts — their limbs fail— tbey oin nei- 
ther hurt the javelin, nor wield the »poAr. Ilcjidlung t drive 
them to the water's o<1ge ! Headlong they plunge, as pltingea 
the crocodile! They fall upon their faces, one above tLo 
other, and I slay them in the mass! No time hare tboj to 
turn back — no time to look behind them! He who faUa, 
falls never to rise again !" 

Then the Khetji, and the Kadcshttes, and the warrion 
of Karkbemiab and Aleppo, and the prinees nf Myna, atul 
Ihon.and Lycia, und Pardunia turned and fled, crj-ing 
aloud: 

" It is no man who is in the midst of as ! It is Sut43kb the 
glorious t It is Baal in the ilesh! Alone — alone, he sUjs 
hnndreds of thousands! I^et us fly for our Uvea I" 

"And they fled; and the King pursued them, as bo wen 
a flame of lire!" 

The rest of the poem is necessarily somvwhat of an ante- 
climax. It tells how the Egj'ptian brigades come up towards 
evening, and are tllletl witli wonder as they wade tbroogli 
the blood of the slain, and behold the fleld strewn with dad 
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ami dying. They exalt tlie prowi-ss of tho Kiag, wbo a 
wlichiis them with re]i roaches. 

"What will the whole world say," he asks, " wht-n it is 
known that you left your King alone, with non*- to (tronkl 
him i — that not a prince, not a charioteer, not a bowimin wia 
there to join his hand with mine I 1 fought alone I AUior. 
I overthrew millions ! It wan only my gond horses whu 
obeyed my hand, when 1 found myself alunu in tin- mhlst >•{ 
the foe. Verily, thev shall henceforth eat lh«ir *x>m bvforr 







From the |[ml Aba^Stmlwt T»1itMB. 



mo daily in ray royal paluce. ftir they alooa wwb with I 
thf hour of flangor.*' 

The next day at sunrise Hameses assembles his fore 
RCOorUiog to the chronicler, achieves a lignul victof; 
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lowed bv the submission of the Prince of Kbeta and the con- 
elusion of a treaty of peace. This treaty was shortly con- 
firmed by the marriage of Hameses witli a Khetan princess ; 
and the friendship thus cemented continued unbroken through- 
out the rest of his long reign. 

The foregoing passages are much abridged, but they fairly 
represent the fervent diction and the dramatic action of this 
celebrated poem. The style is singularly capricious, narra- 
tive and dialogue succeeding each other according to the ex- 
igencies of the situation. These changes are unmarked by 
any of those devices whereby the modern Avriter assists his 
reader; they must therefore have been emphasized by the 
reciter. 

To use a very modern word in connection with a ver}" an- 
cient composition, one might say that Rameses " published " 
this poem in a most costly manner, with magnificent illustra- 




KOYPTIAN ATTACK ON niTTITE CHARIOT. 

From the great Abft-Sinibel Tableau. 

tions. And he did so upon a scale which puts our modem 
publishing houses to shame. His imperial edition was issued 
on sculptured stone, and illustrated with bas-relief subjects 
gorgeously colored by hand. Four more or less perfect cop- 
ies of this edition have survived the wreck of ages, and we 
know not how many have perished. These four are carved 
on the pylon walls of the Great Temples of Luxor and the 
Riimesseum at Thebes, on a wall of the Great Temple of Aby- 
dos, and in the main hall of the great rock-cut Temple of 
Abu-Si mbel in Nubia. One of the tableaux in this hall is 
fifty feet in length by about forty feet in height, and it con- 
tains many thousands of figures. A fifth copy is also graven 
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without illustniions on a side-wall of llio (inrat Temp 
Knriifik; and some remains of a great batllu-8cen« will 
faced inscriptions appear to belong to another copy, oa^ 
of tlie walls of the Temple of Uerr, in Nubta. In them 
teinple-copios, the poem is seulpturetl in hieroglyphs. 

But there were also jxipiihir txtitioris of this iinninrtnl poem 
— copies written on papyrus by professional scribes ; and ooe 
of those copies is in the Uritish Museum, a fnigmeni i>r tbe 
be^nning of the same copy lieitig in the Museani of tbe 
l^nvre. The liritish Museum document contains one bun- 
dreii and twelve lines of very lino hieratic writing, and tin* 
last page ends with a fonuul statement that it was •• written 
in the year VII., the month Payni, in the reign of King Ra- 
meses Mer-Ameii, Giver of Life eternal like unto Ra, his fa- 
ther. For the chief librarian of the royal archives ... by the 
Koyal 8cril)e. Pentaur." 

Whether this Pentaur was, as it is generally supposed, the 
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anthor of the poem, or but a. copyist in the employment of 
the King's princi[>al librarian, is perhaps an open question. 
As, however, the colophon ia unmistakably clear as to date, 
and as that date is but two years subsequent to the events 
narrated in the poem, 
we may at least as- 
sume that the papy- 
rus ia a contemporary 
document.(") 

It is from the huge 
battle-piece sculpt- 
ured on the north null 
of the great hall at 
Abu-Bimbel that we 
derive many minor 
details not recorded 
by the poet. In tiiis 
elaborate composition 
the events of the first 
and second engage- 
luents are combined 
in a single subject. In 
one place we see Ea- 
rn eses, single-handed, 

rushing upon the foe in hia chariot, and driving them head- 
long into the river ; in another we behold the pitched battle 
of the following morning. Every circumstance of that mo- 
mentous fight is shown with the most painstaking fidelity. 
The chariots start first, an officer of bowmen leading the 
way on foot. 




From tlie greit Abfl-Simbcl Tableau. 




a the great AbaSlmbcl Tableau. 
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Xext fi)llotv the infantry, marcliing in a solitl M|UaiB, a 
proUfCltd, van, flank, and rear, by a iowc of clmriut*. Tlio 
infantry nfu armed with uiily Kpcar nud &liicld. Tbie uitwry 
interesting section of the great taMoau, us it xbttKs its tbc 
Egyptian onler of Imttle. 

Next comes tho t'ncomitfr with the enemy — Uie sliocL of 
chariots — tlie uvcrthniw of the Ilittito warriurs. Part of tliu 
tight is arbitrarily introduced into tliut section of tlit^ Kiiliject 
where Kameses is perfonning hiK great feut of anus on tbc- 




MlMr bf th« timli. ulliara wilh tlwir ttniia tnuntl I" > i ib« 

lixwtat Rg:l*i«r a tspulo of when brluR* Iq ■ •Inii^ - . .,....., , *itj t« 

OrMMd bj lib comnJo nlUi ■ccbnulloii*. lii llw «R<'ii'i iti^nur. ij ilu rt^lrti 
BaitM«M *i» ill Ilia rliarh)! wldi hi* hack ui ll>n boruM anil *tum*» IW umI 
lB|t ot llic hnnil* ut tlm nUin. «h[|« tbnw *itI)m« (■(«■ Uip niimlxR* <m Uicir uW 

preom]ing day ; but merely to dll the sparot nith flgtin^«. In 
forae of these minor episodes we nee. ttie Kg^'ptian vrarrion 
descending from their chariots and attackin;r the* rnemji 
fool. Tho IlittiU^ ehariots are elutusily built, tbt- wh( 

l)cing cut fnim n solid block of wood, like niillflKmca, i 

working on a central pivot The Kbeton floklten wear a 
soalp-lock, and are three in a chariot. 
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Finally, the field is fought- 
King, seated in his 
chariot witti his back 
to the horses, wit- 
nesses the bringing in 
of the prisoners and 
the counting of the 
hands of the slain. i 

Three officers cast | 

the severed hands in 
a heap before the feet 
of the conqueror, S 

while the captives, '^ 
strung together by g 

the neck, are brought "^ ^ 
into his presence 3 ^ 
with their arms fast S" " 
bound behind their 1 i 
backs. ^ S 

In the last scene of £ ? 
all, Rameses, depict- f | 
ed of colossal size, 2. " 
sits enthroned, and p ^ 
receives the congrat- f " 
ulations of his great ' 3 
officers of state. His s 

fan - bearer and his 
bow-bearer stand be- 
hind his chair, and 
his chariot and horses 
are taken back with 
honor to the royal 
stables. 

It is evident that 
the artists who de- 
signed the sculptured 
illustrations at Abii- 



-the battle is won : and the 
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Simbel and Tliubes were not tlepemlent on only the text i 
the poom for the subject-matter of tlieir buttle scenes. Tbev 
were familiar with incidents uf which the {Hiut takes no note. 
iintl of which we could know nothing liiul Ihey n<ii lKi?n re- 
corded by the chisel of tlio sculjitur uiid the brush of Ibv 
painter. In that spirited scene where liame^es, I'ha'bu*- 
like, stands erect in lits chariot, (tending his great bow and 




I lit Uic tUmcMcuia, I'brlict. ri>ut(igni|iU> 



obaiiing the enemy into the water (page 2091, we see, for 1 
stance, a hulf-<lrowned chieftain being drugged to laml I 
one of the Uittile garrison, and we learn that he was nu li 
a [n-rBonagw than tht! Prince of AlepiK), A liii^roglyphic il 
Bcription engrnve«) over the head ol the roseuoti man in the 
Abu-Simbel tablean runs tliu«: "The (irent of AIepn<v lli» 
warriors lift him up aft«r the King hfw Hang him i 
waWff." Now, it is certain that this Is no merely fmni 
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episode designed by the artist in order to heighten the effect 
of his tableau, for the same incident is depicted in the version 
sculptured on the great pylon of the Ramesseum at Thebes. 
The artist of the Ramesseum, however, chooses a later phase 
of the catastrophe, when the unlucky prince has been drag- 
ged ashore, and is held up head downwards, in order to 
let the water run out of his mouth — a method by no 
means to be recommended under the circumstances. The 
color is yet preserved on this part of the subject, and it 
shows the Prince of Aleppo to have been of the race of 
fair Syrians, his eyes being painted blue, and his hair and 
beard light red. We also learn from one of these battle- 
subjects that "the writer of books of the vile Hittite" (that 
is to say, the official scribe of the Ilittite leader) accompanied 
the Syrian host. Rameses, without doubt, had also his fol- 
lowing of royal scribes, and one of them was in all proba- 
bility the author of this poem. IIow highly it gratified the 
vanity of Rameses may be gathered from the frequency with 
which he caused it to be reproduced upon the walls of tem- 
ples and pylons during his long reign.(") 

The scientific literature of tlie Egyptians is extremely in- 
teresting, inasmuch as it illustrates that eager spirit of in- 
quiry which is the mainspring of intellectual effort, and with- 
out which there can be no intellectual progress. But its value 
to us is, of course, purely archaeological. We have nothing 
to learn from these earliest pioneers of astronomy, of mathe- 
matics, of medicine. We smile at their childlike and fanciful 
speculations ; but we are sometimes amazed to find how near 
they were to grasping many truths which we have been wont 
to regard as the hard-won prizes of modern research. 

This is especially true of ancient Egyptian astronomy. 
Their observations were sin^^ularlv exact. Thev undei-stood 
perfectly well the difference between the fixed stars and the 
planets ; the first being " the genii which never move/' and 
the last '' the genii which never rest." They even knew that 
our own earth forms part of the planetary system, and is sub- 
ject to the same law of motion. In a hieratic inscription of 
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the Pyramid Period, for iiistan»>, it is saitl tliat " th« ewdt 
navigates the celostiul ocean in like maoniT with thw nun ami 
the stars/'C) Again, in a remarkuhk- pui«sa;n^ of the Gw 
Harris Papyrus, we read how Ptah, the primonlial i* 
" inoiddod iium, created iho gods, mode the sky, and t'M 
the earili rrvoh-intj in ifpa<v." Ifiihapjiily. «o papyrn* fi 
ing of astronomy has yi>t beon disrovered ; hut iiodtars, c 
endiirs, and astrononiicHl tallies, showing tlie divisions of the 
year, the phaaes of the moon, and the dates and bourg o 
risin;^ and setting of certain planets, abound on the wal 
tem|>Ii>s and tombs. 

Two mathuuutioul jiapyri have been found. One « 
covered by Mr. Petrio in the ruins of a buriod house in Tanb. 
This papyrns is the j>ro[>erty of the Kgypt Explonuiun Fuiul, 
and Prof. Eugi-ne lievillout, of the Effj'ptian l)t;p 
of the Louvre, has undertiiken to tninslate it. The < 
mathematical jiapyrns was fqund by Mr. Uhind at ' 
It belongs to the Ilritisb Museum, and has been tranal 
by Dr. August Eiseidolir, of Heidelberg. This curious i 
mcnt treats of plane trigonometry and the inca8un>tnei 
soliils; and it contains not only a system of reckoninj 
deeimais, hut a series of problems for stdution by the stu 
Of the pnictical geometry of the Egj-ptians, we have a 
nificent example in the Pyramids, which could never I 
been erc4:t4xl hy builders who were not tboroiighir c 
sant with the art of measuring surfaces and caleulntiiig^ 
bulk an<l weiglit of materials. 

Works on medicine abounde<I in Egypt from the rem 
tinieti, and the great meilical library of Memphis, whiclil 
of immemorial antiquity, was yt^t in existence in the f 
century before our era, when Galen visited the Valley t 
Nile. The Egyptians seem, indcetl, to have tispotrially | 
themselves on their skill as physicians, and the art of || 
ing was held in such high esteem that even kingM i ' 
it their studV' Ateta, third king of the Kiret riyiuurty. 
reputed author of a treatise on niuitomy. lie aUo t 
fainuelf witli glory hy the invention of an infallible hair-i 
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which, like a dutiful son, he is said to have prepared espe- 
cially for the benefit of his mother. 

No less than five medical papyri have come down to our 
time, the finest being the celebrated Ebers papyrus, bought 
at Thebes by Dr. Ebers in 1874. This papyrus contains one 
hundred and ten pages, each page consisting of about twen- 
ty-two lines of bold hieratic writing. It may be described 
as an Encyclopaedia of Medicine as known and practised by 
the Egyptians of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; and it contains 
prescriptions for all kinds of diseases — some borrowed from 
Syrian medical lore, and some of such great antiquity that 
they are ascribed to the mythologic ages, when the gods yet 
reigned personally upon earth. Among others, we are given 
the recipe for an application whereby Osiris cured Ra of the 
headache. 

The Egyptians attached great importance to these ancient 
medical works, which were regarded as final. The physi- 
cian who faithfully followed their rules of treatment might 
kill or cure with impunity ; but if he ventured to treat the 
patient according to his own notions, and if that patient 
died, he paid for the experiment with his life. Seeing, how- 
ever, what the canonical remedies were, the marvel is that 
anybody ever recovered from anything. Raw meat ; horri- 
ble mixtures of nitre, beer, milk, and blood, boiled up and 
swallowed hot ; the bile of certain fishes ; and the bones, fat, 
and skins of all kinds of unsavory creatures, such as vultures, 
bats, lizards, and crocodiles, were among their choicest reme- 
dies. What we suffer at the hands of the fjicultv in this 
nineteenth century is bad enough ; but we may rejoice that 
we have escaj)ed the learned practitioners of Memphis and 
Thebes. 

The moral philosophy of the ancient Egyptians is pecul- 
iarly interesting to us of a later age. It is not a profound 
philosophy. On the contrary, it is simple, practical, and 
very much to the point. We have several papyri contain- 
ing collections of moral precepts, and most of them are 
written in the form of aphorisms on the conduct of life, 
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addrpRited bv a father to liis son. Such are the Maxi 
the Scribe Aiii, tlie Maxima of I'tJih-hotep, and othcf*. 
Maxima of Pt!ih-httte|) are contained in the famous Pi 
PapyruB, which has been styled '"The fHdest IkioV in the 
World." Thia papyrus dales fmra the Twelfth Drtustj'. 
and is copied from a yet more ancient document of the Fiftfa 
Dynasty, written some three thousand eight hnndrod ymra 
before our era. It is one of the treasures of the Biblio- 
thcque Natiouale, in Pai-is. 

" Be not proud b(>causo of thy learning." «aith Ptah-bittvp. 
"Converse with the ignorant as fi-eely as with llie wlioUir. 
yor the gakt of hiowli-dye iikould iiri^r he tti^ifil" 

"If thou art oxullod after having been low, if thou 
rich after having bi'eu nctnlr. harden not thy heart li 
of thy elevation. Thou liast but Kvomu a stcwanl uf 
goo<l things belonging to the godii." 

" If thou wotildst be of good condoct and dwell apart 
evil, beware of ImuI tfim|>er; for it contains the germs of 
wickedness. When a man takes Justico for Iiis guide 
walks in her ways, there is no rcM>m tn his soul for had tem; 

"If thou art a leader doing those things which are 
cording to thy will, do for the best, which shall tw n>niein- 
bered in time to come, so t liat the word which Hattf-ni. or feoUs 
pride, or makes for vainglor}-, shall not weigh with Ibet*." 

"Treat well thy people, as it behooves thee; this i* 
duty of tliose whom the gods favor." 

" Do not disturb a great man : do not ilistract this at 
tion of the busy uinn. His care is to acoomplisli 
Lore; for the work thuy ha\'e to do brings men nearvr to 
gwla." 

" I>o not repeat the violent wonls [of others]. Do not 
ten to them. They have escajied a heated fiouL If tbcy, 
repcate«l in thy hearing, look on the grounil ami tiesilenl 

"Take care of those who are faithful t^» thee, even 
tJitnc own estate in in evil case. So Khali thy merit bo 
er than the honors which are done lo thee," (" ) 

These, taken at randfini. are some of the wiM tronls 
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ten by Ptah-hotep when, as he himself tells us, he had reached 
the patriarchal age of one hundred and ten years. 

The Scribe Ani, who lived about one thousand years later, 
preaches the same just and gentle gospeL He says: 

" Beware of giving pain by the words of thy mouth, and 
make not thyself to be feared." 

'' He who speaks evil, reaps evil." 

"Work for thyself. Do not count upon the wealth of 
others ; it will not enter thy dwelling-place." 

" Do not eat bread in the presence of one who stands and 
waits, without putting forth thine hand towards the loaf for 
him." 

" Enter not into a crowd if thou art there in the begin- 
nings of a quarrel." 

Good manners are the minor morality of life, and Ani 
was not only a sage but a man of the world. He has some- 
thing to say on the subject of etiquette : 

" Be not discourteous to the stranger who is in thy house. 
He is thy gi^est." 

" Do not remain sitting when thy elder, or thy superior, is 
standing." 

" If a deaf man is present, do not multiply words ; it is 
better thou keep silent." 

A demotic papyrus (") of comparatively recent date (in 
the Louvre collection) contains a series of maxims of much 
the same character as those propounded by Ptah-hotep in the 
time of the Ancient Empire, and by the Scribe Ani under the 
New Empire ; thus proving that the moral code of the Eg}'p- 
tians remained in all essential points the same, from the ear- 
liest to the latest chapter of their national history. 

" Associate not thyself with the evil-doer," says this last 
moralist. 

" Ill-treat not thine inferior ; respect the aged." 

'* Ill-treat not thy wife, whose strength is less than thine. 
Be thou her protector." 

" Save not thine own life at the expense of the life of an- 
'other." 
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It is such brief and simple sayings as tlu-se which Imnjpi 
neiirest to the hearts of the old Egyt^ian iKJopltf. Wi 
them "as in a glass," and we see thrm at their Ix-^t : a 
tie. kindly, law-abiding rure, anxious to cnltivatv {te'sve stnl 
goo*l-will, and to inculcnte those l-ules of gno<l conduct 
whereby their own lives had l>een guiih<d. Their phdiMi- 
phy was not profound. They were not torment«l hy "the 
harden and the mystery of all this unintelligible world-" 
They uiiule no att^^'nipl to furiniilat<.* or lo solve those duiejier 
problems which have puqtlexed the stndent^ of humitniiy 
since their time. To live happily, to live long. l<i de 
the favor of their superiors, to train their childn-n in 
thinking and right-doinj^, to be resitnctiM] in life and 
orably remembered by posterity, represonled the sum 
their desires. It is a philosophy of utility unci good-will, 
which the ideal liaii no part. 

Tlie ancient Egyptians would have been unlike all iith«- 
Orientals if they had not loved stories and songs; yet it 
was not till the lirst ancient Egyptian romance was diaoor- 
ered that any one drtumetl of a popular literature of lh« 
days of the Pbaraohs. We had, I suppatM.% been bo accus- 
tomed to think of the ancient Egyptians na mummiM tbat 
we scarcely rememlx>rod they were men. Thos* mammies, 
it is true, had once Ix^^n alive in a solemn, Wthery 
sympathetic way, as became a people who were desi 
to t>e spiced, bandaged, an<l ultimately ctmsignetl to 
cases in mtxlern museums. Rut us for nn aDcient Eg^'pttaa 
in love, chanting a sonnet to his mistreas's eyebrow and iir- 
romiuLnying himself on the lute — we should hare blushed lu 
think of him in connection with so trivial an oonipatinnt 

And yet, within the lust flve-und-thirty yuam, ntt h!«s than 
fifteen or sixteen romantic stories, and aitnost as many iov«v 
songs, have been brfiught to light. ( " ) Some had Ixwn lying 
nnde<-iphercd in the learne<l dust of various ma9eams. <>lh- 
ers were fonnd in graves — buried, strange to say, with the 
mummies of their former owners. Some an u uhl »» the 
Twelfth Dvnastv ; others are as recent as the time of Alex- 
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ander and the Ptolemies. In some we recognize stories 
familiar to us from childhood as old nursery tales, and as 
stories first read in the Arabian Nights Entertainment ; in 
others we discover the originals of legends which Herodo- 
tus, with a credulity peculiar to the learned, accepted for 
history. Even some of the fables attributed to ^sop are 
drawn from Egyptian sources older by eight hundred years 
than the famous dwarf who is supposed to have invented 
them. The fable of " The Lion and the Mouse " was discov- 
ered by Dr. Brugsch in an Egyptian papyrus a few years 
ago. " The Dispute of the Stomach and the Members " has 
yet more recently been identified by Professor Maspero 
with an ancient Egyptian original. (*') When we remember, 
however, that tradition associates the name of ^sop with 
that of Rhodopis, who lived at Naukratis in the time of 
Amasis, we seem to be within touch of the actual connection 
between JEsop and Egypt. 

Of this same Rhodopis it is said, in an ancient Egyptian 
story repeated by Herodotus, that an eagle flew away with 
her sandal while she was bathing, and dropped it at the feet 
of the Egyptian King, at Memphis. Struck by its beauty, 
he sent out his messengers in all directions to find the own- 
er of this little sandal ; and when they had found her, he 
made her his queen. In another Egyptian story, called 
" The Tale of the Two Brothers," a lock of hair from the 
head of a beautiful damsel is carried to Egypt by the river, 
and its perfume is so ravishing that the King despatches his 
scouts throughout the length and breadth of the land, that 
they may bring to him the owner of this lock of hair. She 
is found, of course, and she becomes his bride. In these tales 
we have apparently the germ of Cinderella. 

In another story, called " The Taking of Joppa," we meet 
with what is unquestionably the original source of the lead- 
ing incident in the familiar story of " Ali Baba and the For- 
ty Thieves." One Tahuti, a general of Thothmes III., who 
is sent to lay siege to the city of Joppa, conceals two hun- 
dred of his soldiers in two hundred big jars, fills three hun- 
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dred otlicr jars with cords and Mtors, loiuis (ire liundml 
other soldiers witli these tive hiindrtHl jurs. and semU them 
into the city in the charux'ter of cajitivoH. Unco insiilc the 
gates, the bearers liberate and ami thiiir comradt-s, takp the 
plnee, and make all the inhabitants jirisoners. Now, al- 
though the King and the General are txtlh historical per- 
sonages, and although Joppu Bgurf>s in the lists of cities ctm- 
quered by Thothmes III., the story itself in eridcnily pure 
romance. As for the big jars with their human cargoes, 
they are clearly the forefathers uf the jars whieli liooitrd 
the •• Forty Thieves.'" 

We turn to another story, calle<t "The Doomed Prin<v,*' 
and we are at once rcmtndeil of the story of '■ Prince Agib ami 
the I,odestone Mountain.*' After yearn of Ixopv defenr*!, 
king uud quoon are blessed with u beautiful kou, Tlie 
Ilathors, who play the i>art uf fairy godmothers iit thiMa 
Egyptian stories, predict tlmt the princM) will die frotn 
bite of a crocodile, a serpent, or u dog. The King aocordi 
]y builds a castle on the top of a htfty mountain, and then* 
mitkai a state-prisoner of his xon. His pn>cautionA are. of 
course, in vain. The young roan escapes from durance vile, 
and becomes the hasband of a lovely princess and the master 
of a faithful dog. The princess kills the ser{>ent: the dtig 
kills the crocodile ; and, although the end of the story is nti- 
fortunately lost, it is eTidetit that the <log, by some fatal ac- 
cident, will fulBl his master's dtxim, jnst as the doom nf Agib 
is fulfilled by his friend. ~ 

Another tale of extreme antiquity, entitlecl " Tbe 
wreckeil Mariner," tells of a seatuaii oust on the sboroi 
desolate island aboundinj^ in delicious fruits, and inbal 
by a limited jwpulation of seventy-live amiable and inl 
gent serpents. The head of this charming family was t1 
cubits long, nis body was incruslcd with gold and 
Imuli, and nature had adorned him with a magnitlcont 
lie talks like a book ; treats the seaman with distini 
hotipitality ; and when a ship comes that way. di n o ' mo bit 
guest with gifts of perfurnes, incense, rare womis, el^ihaat- 
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tusks, baboons, and all kinds of precious things. Here is 
probably the starting-point of our dear old friend, "Sind- 
bad the Sailor," who was also cast among a population of 
serpents. 

In others of these ancient fictions. King Khufu, the builder 
of the Great Pyramid ; Prince Kha-em-uas, the favorite son 
of Rameses the Great ; King Amasis, who gave Naukratis to 
the Greeks; and even the great Alexander himself, figure 
among the dranuUis personos. 

Of the popular poetry of those far-oflf times we will take 
but two specimens, the one a love-song, from a papyrus in 
the British Museum ; the other a rustic ditty, supposed to be 
sung by the driver of a pair of oxen, while they tread out the 
corn on the threshing-floor. 

The love-song is sung by a girl to her lover. Each strophe 
begins with an invocation to a flower, thus curiously resem- 
bling the storneUi of the Tuscan peasantry, of which every 
verse begins and ends with a similar invocation to some 
familiar blossom or tree : 

" Oh, flower of henna ! 
My heart stands still in thy presence. 
I have made mine eyes brilliant for thee with kohl. 
When I behold thee, I fly to thee, oh my Beloved ! 
Oh, Lord of my heart, sweet is this hour. An hour passed with 
thee is worth an hour of eternity ! 

** Oh, flower of marjoram ! 

Fain would I be to thee as the garden in which I have planted 
flowers and sweet -smelling shrubs! the garden watered by 
pleasant runlets, and refreshed by the north breeze ! 

Here let us walk, oh my Beloved, hand in hand, our hearts filled 
with joy ! 

Better than food, better than drink, is it to behold thee. 

To behold thee, and to behold thee again !" 

This is literally " the old, old story ;" and the story this 
time is yet older than the song.(") 
15 
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Our threshing- song dates from alK>ut ir>5<> b.c. It is 
Ciirveil on the walls of the tomb of <me I^ihiri, at El Kah in 
Upper Egypt, and it beh>ngs to the early years of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. In the wall-painting which illustnitt-s ilie 
text, we see the oxen at work, just as in the Egypt of tiMiay. 
treading in a meivsured circle, with the driver seatetl «m iiis 
revolving stool in the middle. 

It is a simple chant of but four lines many times n»j>eju- 
ed.i*^ ) AVe know not the air to which it was sung: but no 
one who hits listened to the monotonous songs of tlu» Eg>|>- 
tian laborers as they ply the shaduf ov the water-whtH*l. can 
fail to l)e struck by their evident anticjuity. I>oubtles8. thf 
cadence<l chant interned of old bv Pahiri's laborers survivt's to 
this day amcmg those so often heanl by the modem tniv«»llfr, 
as his lK)at gliiles along the broad watei-s of the siicred river. 
These are the wonls : 

" Tlirosh thf corn, <>li ve oxen ! 
Thresh for yourselves, oli oxen I 
Tlic fodder for eatinj^. 



Tlie j;rai?i for vour master I 



«» 



It has boon thus paniphrasiHl l)y Mr. (Hiddon: 

•* Ili«' al«»iiix «»\rn, 
Tri*a«l tlie •••rii fa^tn- ! 
Till' straw f«»r v«nirsfl\t's; 
The irraiu f«»r \**\\v master!" 

Th<* Rrliirinii of ancient Kiry|>t is still very iinjuTftitly 
understood. Kvrrv vrar, almost t^vcrv ilav, \vt» find our 

• • • • 

Sflvrs coiuprllc:! to al>andon son»»* lony;-cstal»lisiHHl tiiti.rv 
\vlii<li. u|) to tiiat luouu'iit, \v<' had bi'lifvinl to Im» a-^ st-lt- 
«*vid«Mit as thr py!*auiids. aiitl as w«»ll undtMSttMnl as th«» l.iw 
of irras itatiou. The o|HMnn*^ of a tomb, the discovery i»f a 
|>a|>yrus, njay at any m<»nient put us in j>ossession of n'!ii:iiius 
t<*.\ts older than tlie oMe^t \v\ known, and subversive. |kt- 
iiaps. of our l»est-founded issuniptions. 
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This is precisely what happened when the pyramids of 
Unas, Teta, and other very early kings were excavated in 
1881 and 1882. Beciiuse the Great Pyramids of Ghizeh are 
destitute of inscriptions, it had been rashly concluded that 
all pyramids must be blank. Great, therefore, was the stu- 
pefaction of those w^ho pinned their faith upon that theory, 
when the sepulchral chambers and passages of this group 
were found to be lined with graven prayers and invocations, 
some of which are more ancient than any religious texts pre- 
viously known. Again, it liad been laid down as one of the 
fundamental facts of the Egyptian religion that certain gods, 
whose renown was great at a later period, were as yet un- 
born, so to speak, in the time of the Pyramid Kings. Thebes 
was not founded till the beginning of the Eleventh Dynasty, 
and Amen was the Great God of Thebes. Consequently, 
Amen had no existence when the pyramids of Unas, Teta, 
and Pepi, of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, were built. But 
when those pyramids were laid open. Amen was found there 
as a member of the cycle of great deities. 

We cannot, in fact, exercise too much caution in formulat- 
ing general rules, or in making use of elastic definitions. We 
speak, for instance, of " the Egyptian religion ;" but there can 
hardly be a much more misleading phrase. Just as Professor 
Revillout has said of the Egyptian language that '* it is not 
one language, but a whole family of languages," so I would 
say of the Egyptian religion, that it is not one religion, but a 
whole family of religions. This family springs, it is true, 
from one very ancient stock ; but it branches out into innu- 
merable varieties. It is not too much to say that there was 
in Egypt a Religion of the Pyramid Period, a Religion of the 
Theban Period, a Religion of Sais, a Religion of the Ptole- 
maic age, a Popular Religion, a Sacerdotal Religion, a Relig- 
ion of Polytheism, a Religion of Pantheism, a Religion of 
Monotheism, and a Religion of Platonic IMiilosophv. And 
these religions were not revolutionary. The new did not 
drive out the old, as the bud pushes off the dead leaf in au- 
tumn. On the contrary, the Egyptians, who were nothing 
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if not consGrvntive, clun^ with the strict4>8t fitlolitr to U* 
old, even while ardently erabnicing tbo nuw. U iliil nut idM- 
tcr in the least, if tho tloginua of one school were dijuiivtri- 
ciilly op]X)Sti(l to tlie iloguuis of hiUf a dozen other fwhoob; 
thoy continiiod to believe them a]!.!*") 

The one great and crucial iinestion— the qnestion which w« 
are most keenly concernwi to raiolve — is whi^therthe ancipol 
Egyptians beHevod in one tr<Kl, or in many podn. In Ra, the 
supreme solar deity, are we to reeognize the Egyptutn «yp« 
nyiii for '■Almighty Ood. Maker of Hwiven and t-Urth. a 
all that in them isf" Are the other deilit^ of the V.gyp 
Pantheon merepersonificationaof his divine attrihuton 
Knum represent bis creative power f Does Amen, the Hid- 
den One, signify bis unsearchable mystery 1 X>oes Thotb, tbe 
ibis -headed gotl of letters, typify bis wisdom, and the ball 
Apis bis strength, and the jackal Anubis bis swif!n«ffi t An 
these animal-beaded and bird-buuded and replile4it<ad«l fi>nat 
mere hieroglyphs, of which the secret moaning is the uaitT 
and omnipresence of (to<I I 

This theory was ehiborated in tbe Brst ^instance by M. 
Pierret, in bis Emai »urlu M>jth<J*)gU JEi/^/itienn^ ; and ith 
been still further developed by tie. Unigsch in his i 
work on TAf /Wiy/w* mid Myiholo^i/ nf ihe And^nt 1 
fianit. As it is tbo most attnictive exiMJsition of tho I 
tian Pantheon, so it is undoubtedly the most popular. oihI I 
therefore doubly regret that I am inmble to follow M. Pier- 
ret and Dr. Itrugsch in their pn>i>.»sed stdtition of this deeply 
interesting pmblem. This Holutinn is founded on tbe aMomp- 
tion that the religion of the Egyptians wa«. from Unit to tsirt, 
altsolutely boniogi-noous ; and that in all its complex devel- 
opments it merely presented varying aspects of one simple, 
fundamental, and (.iod-given tniib. In this sense, oil tbe 
gods of Egypt are one and tbe same, tbe name tnoroly 
changing with tbe seat of worship. Animal worsbip be- 
comftK mere symU>lism ; and Knum. Scbek, Ilunu, Thot^ 
Anubis, and the rest, are but reibn-tions of an omni|ir 
Deity. 
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The Egyptians were, unquestionably, the most wonderful 
people of antiquity; but they would have been infinitely 
more wonderful had they started in life with notions so just, 
so philosophic, so exalted, as these. The earliest Egyptian 
monuments to which we can assign a date are the monuments 
of a people already highly civilized, and in the possession of 
an alphabetic system of writing, a grammar, a government, 
and a religion. It must have taken them long ages to arrive at 
this advanced stage of their national development ; and of 
those ages a few vague traditions and the names of three dy- 
nasties of kings have alone survived. Yet there must have 
been a time when these people were mere unlettered barbari- 
ans, like the forefathers of other nations. They did not spring 
fully civilized from the mud of the inundation, like Athena 
from the head of Zeus. As a matter of fact, the barbarian 
origin of the Egyptians is more distinctly traceable than the 
barbarian origin of any other highly civilized nation of an- 
tiquity. It is traceable in their laws, in their customs, and 
even in their costumes. Above all, it is traceable in their re- 
ligion. 

We have but to turn our eyes to the far West of America 
in order to discover the living solution of some of our most 
puzzling Egyptian problems. Just as the northern half of 
that great continent was originaDy possessed by tribes of 
Indians, so the land of Egypt, in the ages before history, was 
divided into many small territories, each territory peopled 
by an independent clan. The red man had, and has, his 
''totems," or clan crests; these "totems" being sometimes 
animals, as the bear, the wolf, the beaver, the deer; and 
sometimes birds, as the snipe, the hawk, the heron. So, in 
like manner, the' prehistoric tribes of ancient Eyg])t will 
have had their "totems," taken from the familiar beasts, 
birds, and reptiles of the Nile Valley — the jackal, the croco- 
dile, the ibis, and so forth. 

Now, a distinctive appellation is one of the first necessities 
of life, whether savage or civilized; and in an age when 
proper names, and the occupations from which proper names 
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aro largely (liTivnl, are vet unknown, thi> Irilial namsfl 
extri'iiit! iiiifinrttiiii'e. Fur this tribal nimiP, the savap* C 
rally iwlopts that of some creature \vho«e strenj^h, traW 
swiftness, or feiirlessuestt may symbolize such (giulilies ia 
himself. These facts are true of ImrlKirinn aiid Bemi-ciTilixad 
raceti in all jiarts of the world. The lk>chuiuiaA of 1 
Africa, the Kols of Khola Nagpr in Asia, tho Vala 
Si))eria in Northern Kunii>o, the ahoriffines of Au8tn 
all (livideil into clans, each clan l>eing attihated to aotru* I 
bini, fish, or reptile. They all reganl llie "totem" 
as sacred. They forlx-ar to eat it ; and it cuinpellrd t 
defence to kill it, they ask its {uirdoii for tho act. 

Here, then, we have the origin of animal worship- 
worship being the direct outcome of totcmism. 

Kow, what is true of these Americiui, South Afrieaiv4 
atic, European, and Australian tribes, must sanely be true 
also of the prehistoric t^yptians. They U'gan with totL-m- 
iiim — the Hull-elan at Memphid, the Crooortile-clan ioi 
Fay am, the Ibis-clan at IIcrmo|M>]is,and so fortb.(") 
went on and civilization progressetl, ther pxplujned aw^ 
grosser featurvs of this creed by re)iresentin^ the luCcm^ 
mal as the symVKil, or iiioarnation, of an unseen deity { 
there is no clearer proof of the extreme antiquity of t 
civilisation than the fact that ihey had already reacheU t 
point in their Rjuritual cjireer when Mena, tho lirst Idng nf 
the First Dynasty, laid the foundation-stone of tho Ttffltpla 
of Ptah, at Memphis, 

But, having started from tot^mtsm. animal vrorshimfl 
polytheism, did they not riso at la^t to higher thingsX 
monotheism, pure and sim|ilel 

Ye«; tliey did rise to monotheism: but not, 1 
monotheism pure and simple. Their monotheism wm 
exartly our monotheism : it was a monotheism UtixNl ■ 
and evniveil from, the polytheism of earlier agra. Gmll 
question a high-priest of Thebes of the time of the NineU 
or Twentieth Dynasty on the subject of his faith, we I 
be startled by tlie breiulth and grandeur of bis views I 
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ing the Godfiead. He would tell us tbat Ra was the Great 
All; that by his word alone he called all things into exist- 
ence ; that all things are therefore but reflections of himself 
and his will ; that he is the creator of day and night, of the 
heavenly spheres, of infinite space ; that he is the eternal es- 
sence, invisible, omnipresent, omniscient ; in a word, that he 
is God Almighty. 

If, after this, we could put the same questions to a high- 
priest of Memphis, we should receive a very similar answer, 
only we should now be told that this great divinity was Ptah. 
And if we could make the tour of Egypt, visiting every great 
city, and questioning the priests of every great temple in turn, 
we should find that each claimed these attributes of unity 
and universality for his own local god. All, nevertheless, 
would admit the identity of these various deities. They 
would admit that he whom they worshipped at Helio])olis 
as Ea was the same as he whom they worshipjx^d at Mem- 
phis as Ptah, and at Thebes as Amen. We have proof of 
their catholicity in this respect. Ptah and Apis were, of 
course, one and the same ; but Apis was also recognized as 
" The Soul of Osiris, and the Life of Tum." Again, Amen 
and Knum and Sebek were made one with Ea, and became 
Amen-Ra, Knum-Ra, and Sebek-Ra. This, however, was but 
a compromise, and they never got beyond it. That individ- 
ual theologians rose to the height of ])ure monotheism can- 
not be doubted. Those who conceived and formulated the 
exjilted pantheism of Rii-worship cannot have failed to go 
that one step further; but that one step further would be 
heresy, and heresy was not likely to leave records for future 
historians in a land where the governing classes were Jill 
members of the priesthood. In a word, it is certain — abso- 
lutely certain — that every great local deity was worshii)ped as 
the " one God " of his own city or province ; and it is also 
certain that, to whatever extent these gods were identified 
one with another, the Egyptians never agreed to alx)lish 
their Pantheon in favor of one, and only one, supreme de- 

ity-C*) 
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There is, however, one central fact which must never b«» 
looked in any discussion of ihu rL-ligiun of the old Egv] 
people. They wore llie Urst In Ihc history of the world 
recognized, and held fust by, the doctrine of tho immurtality 
of the soul. Look bock as fnr as we will into tlic durki 
of their ]iast, question as closely as we may Uie earli«* t ot 
their monuments, and we yet lind them looking f^trwui 
an eternal future. 

Their notions of Man, the microcosm, were more com] 
than ours. They conceived him to consist of a Body, a ScMil^ 
a Spirit, a Name, a Shadow, and u Ka — that Ka wliich I Imve 
ventured to interpret as the Life ;* and they held that the 
perfeet reunion of all these parts was a necessary comlitioD 
of the life to come, llcnce the care trith nliich they eni- 
balnie<l the Body ; lience the food and drink offerings with 
which they nourished the Ka; henoo the funerary texts with 
which they lined the tomh, and the funerary papyri which 
they hurie«l with the mummy for tlie instruction of the Sool. 
Hut none of these precautions availed, unless the man luul 
Uved a pure and holy life in this world, and canii* liefon- the 
judgment-scat of Osiris with clean lianda, a clean heart, and 
a clean conscience. 

•'Glory to thee. O tliou Great Go<i, thou I,ord of truth and 
justice!" saya the dead man, when brought into the presence 
of the eternal Judge. " Lo I I have defniudinl no man ot his 
dues, f have not oppressed the widow. I have not borne 
false witnej^. I have not l>een slothful. I have broken faith 
with no man. 1 have starve<i no man. 1 liave slain no man. 
I have not enriched myself by nnhtwful gains. I have not 
given short measure of com. I have not taniiN<rDd with the 
scales. I have not encroached upon my neighbor's field. I 
have not cut off the running water from ita lawful ehannt^L 
I have not turned away the hun\ from the mouths of the 
fatherless. Lo! I am pure! I am pure!" 

This is from the Negative Confession in the ISAtb chapter 
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of the most famous religious book of the ancient Egyptians 
— The Book of the Dead. It gives the measure of their stand- 
ard of morahty. The teachers who established that standard, 
and tlie people who endeavored faithfully to live up to it, 
may have had very childish and fantastic notions on many 
points; they may in one place have put gold rings in the 
ears of their sacred crocodiles ; they may have shaved their 
eyebrows when their cats died ; but as regards uprightness, 
charity, justice, and mercy, they would not, I think, liave 
much to learn from us, if they were living to this day beside 
the pleasant waters of the Kile. 




Tiomm nok •na book o 




THE HIEROGLYPHIC WRITrN'G OF THE ANCIENT 
EGVITIANS. 

A CEi-KiJKATEn definition of the ff^nun Aartw rlafsilios man 
M "a rouking animal." It is not a bad ilefinititm. ('otikiiijK 
implies Uie knnwlefige and nso of fire : and not oTcn the most 
intelligent of monk«v8 htut yt-t lHi.*n knmvn to evokt* njnrks 
from a Ktick and a block. I sliuuld prvfor, llOw<^re^. to de- 
fino man a«"ii writing animal;" for writing implies lan- 
g;uago iw its tttarting-)>oint, and litpratan? as ila goal. Given 
ihti lirst InrlMimn attempt ut transmitting i atoll igvnoi* bv 
meami of BieT>s scratched un rocks or gmron on tbo lurk nf 
trees, il is 1)tit n slop — a long step, I admit— from t 
nun to Slinke«p<>nre. 

Tho infancy of writing has much in comnum with t 
fancy of language. Of the actual beginnings of I 
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we have no positive knowledge beyond such evidence as is 
famished by the syllabic particles known as *• roots ;" but it 
is quite certain that all speech was at first extremely simple 
— ^that words were monosyllabic, and that prehistoric man 
eked oat his limited vocabulary with gestures. He wiis, in 
fact, a natural and involuntary pantomimist ; and pantomime 
is picture-action. 

Now, the immortal Dogberrj-, when he said that reading 
and writing came by nature, told quite half the truth. 
Writing is a spontaneous growth, like si>eech : and, like 
speech, it is the oflFspring of necessity. Man needs to com- 
municate with his fellow-man ; and when distance, or anv 
other cause, makes viva voce intercourse imix)ssible, he sets 
his brains to work to find a substitute for spoken words. 
No matter in what country, in what age, or under what cir- 
cumstances, this problem is invariably solved in the same 
manner. 

Just as prehistoric man supplements his lack of words 
with w^hat I have ventured to call ''picture-action,'" so, at a 
later stage of his career, he inevitably invents *' picture-writ- 
ing." This is true of every ancient script of which we have 
any knowledge. The writing of the Egyptians undoubtedly 
began as a picture-writing, pure and simple; and notwith- 
standing the many phases through which it passed in the 
course of thousands of years, a picture-writing, to some ex- 
tent, it continued to the end of the chapter. The writing of 
the Hittites was a picture-writing : and even the arrow-head 
writing of the Babylonians and Assyrians, and the contorted 
characters of the Chinese, are abridged picture -Avritings in 
which the pictorial forms are yet in some instances discerni- 
ble. But even the rudest stage of picture-writing must have 
been preceded by some yet more primitive effort, and the di- 
rection taken by that primitive effort may probably be traced 
in a curious story told by Herodotus. He relates how Da- 
rius, when he invaded Scvthia, was led on continually bv the 
retreating foe, till he and his army were outwejirieil by gue- 
rilla warfare without being able to bring the Scvthians to a 
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pitchwi battle. At luat, tho Scythiiin |fritic«» dt^ptttofaB^^ 
iieralil to the Persian canip with ^iftH for the great King at 
Kings. Ttiese ooDsistml uf a bird, a mouse, a tmg, aDil five 
arrows. In vain the Pcrsiniis int<>rrogat<Kl the bomltl. He 
but made answer that, if they were wise, ihi'y would Qml imt 
thn meaning of these things for themselves. Then Dahui. 
tho self-confident, procUiimod that the Scythian gifts signi- 
fied that they gave up hind and water, the bin! for swift 
flight, the mouse for land, the frog for wator, the arrows as 
a surrender of arms. But one Gubryas. wisc-r than Uarins, 
interpreted the message thus: 

"Unless, O Persians, ye can turn yourselves into birds 
and fly through the air, or betrome mice and burruw uu<Irr 
the ground, or be as frags and take refuge in the fi-nn. y« 
shall never 08ca;>u from this land, but die pierced by < 
arrows.*'!") And this interprc^tation was the true one. 

NoH". in what way were tliese object* conveyed lo I>i 

AVere they strung in a leaah. like game; or csorrivil ■ 
horseman might I>e sup[Kist>d to carry them, in a saddlv-liagt 

I do not think so. I l>clicve that they were pinned down 
u]Hjn a piece of board, so forming a high-relief group com- 
poecxl of natural objects. 

Now, we may tw very certain that this message of the 
Scythian generals was no iitoUtoil imttanco. It was ih^ cii»- 
ternary style of polite letter- writing in Scytliia iit that i>e- 
rio<l, the Scythians being in just that irtagw of Iwrlmrism 
which tliH Persians, the Egyptians, and the other gruil na- 
tions of the Kiuit bad left Iwhind and forgoltetL I iniagtmt 
that all tlioxu nations had ontM upon a time inventn) the 
very same methftd. To pin object* on « bo«n) wouUI al- 
ways have l>een easier than to draw them ; and our pn^bn- 
toric man, of whatever race or crlimate, would itssureilly liars 
recounto to symbolism by moans of tAin^n before he dre 
of symliolism by meuns of giyiu. Thus, " object -i 
would naturally pret«do "picture-writing." 

The earliest writing of which we have any bitlorio <s 
pie is the hierogh>phic writing of the ancient Egy|>tl 
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and the earliest of early hieroglyphs are carved in relief. I 
cannot help thinking that this fact is profoundly signiticant 
— significant of the origin of those hieroglyphs, a long way 
back, as " object-writing." The oldest Egyptian inscriptions 
are older than the Great Pyramid. The earliest date from 
the Second Dynasty, and carry us back to full four thousand 
three hundred years before the Christian era. But they tes- 
tify to a foregone time, the extent of which it is impossible to 
estimate. For, although they are the oldest extant, the lan- 
guage they embody has already passed through its first 
stages of evolution. Its grammar is formed; its rules are 
fixed ; the foundations of style are laid. As for the writing, 
it is already systematized, and the methods are fully devel- 
oped by which sense and sound are expressed. 

Some day, perhaps, as the work of exploration goes on, 
our labors may be rewarded by the discovery of yet earlier 
records. • We have reason to believe that the most ancient 
necropoUs of all — the necropolis of the kings of the First 
and Second dynasties — lies buried under a hundred feet of 
sand round about the base of the Great Sphinx. This huge 
amphitheatre is in course of excavation ; and it is quite pos- 
sible — possible and probable — that inscriptions in the earliest 
stages of the hieroglyphic writing may there be discovered. 

Till then, if we desire to realize what the first attempts at 
writing were like in the* East, we must turn for light to the 
West. We must go to America for specimens of the earliest 
picture-writing of Mexico, and for the picture-writing of the 
red Indians. In these we behold groups of what are caUed 
in Egyptology " ideographs ;" that is to say, pictures of ob- 
jects arranged for the purpose of conveying sequences of 
ideas, but without any of those connecting links which lan- 
guage supplies. The tribute-lists of the Mexican kings con- 
sist of long catalogues, in which there are signs for numerals, 
but nothing resembling a word. Thus, one hundred strings 
of beads, two hundred pitchers of honey, sixteen hundred 
cacao-nuts, and eight hundred loads of feather mantles are 
represented by a string of beads, a pitcher, a basket of nuts. 
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and a feiilher muntte neatly drawn and colored, with nni 
al signs to show how many of each were nweivwl. Thl 
the merest picture-writing; yet, as a system of exact I 
keeping, it leaves nothing to be desired. 

Other Mexican documents of the same periwt ountu 
counts of iNittlee, executions, sacri&cus, and even familyl 
tories, in which every fact is a picturo. W« 8«) a yuutbf 
din^ good-hye to )iis father; starting upon n joumuv ; 
at the feet of tlit* sige liy wlioni he is to be eduraled ; 
his apprenticeship as a woodman; sending an old nromai 
treat with the [urents of the girl whom bo deain-s li> i 
and. finally, tlie marriage ceremony, wheru hri^le and I 
groom are hound together by a scarf. This in neilhiT ■ 
nor loss than a " nutshell novel," and it \s written in pid 
only. 

Hut the picture-writing of tlio North American In 
though lens gniphic, is often more ingenious than the pid 
writing of the Mexicans. I will take, for example, a p 
addressed by certain Indian chiefs to one of the I'rvsidl 
of the United 8tateH. reclaiming possession of u chain uf b 
in the neighborhood of I-nke Superior. 

In this curious document, the head man of each trib| 
figured hy the "totem," or symbolic animal, of his chuig 
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the Crane, the Marten, the Sloth Bear, the Cirfsi. iiyi >!.^ ..n. 
These creatures are reppesented as iralting in prcoessec-Ti. ihe 

Crane taking the lead, and the Catfish bringing up ihe rear. 
The eve and the heart of each is carefnilv indkaiei the 
heart being just such a heart as we absurdly depict on our 
playing-cards and valentines. Beneath their feet is seen a 
sheet of water — probably intended for Lake Superior— and 
this sheet of water communicates by a tributary stream with 
the little lakes for which our Indians are making their jvti- 
tion. Now, from the eye of the Crane is drawn one lino 
leading round to the coveted lake district, and another line 
going oflF into space, and supposed to lead to the eye of the 
President. Then, from the eves of the Martens, the Sloth 
Bear, and the rest are drawn similar lines leading to the 
eye of the Crane, thus indicating that their views ami his an^ 
the same. A line is also drawn from the heart of each creat- 
ure to the heart of the Crane, showing that the heart's de- 
sire of all is identical. For combined simplicity and Hul)tloty 
this is the best example of pure picture-writing with wlnc^h 
I am acquainted. 

And here let me say a word about the jMiralhil ho fro- 
quently drawn between the savage and prehistoric; man, and 
about what is erroneously called the "i)icturo- writing'' of 
prehistoric times. A few fragments of l>one HdmirUfA with 
spirited outlines of the cave-bear, the marnriioth, and niUttr 
extinct animals — a few specimens of delic^iU; U>n<M^;irvin|^i« 
— a few rude attempts at depicting IxMh, uu*n^ and Hnnihtltt^ 
cut here and there upon the facf^ of a cliff in Ht'JituUuns'ht nr 
Siberia, or the Maritime Alps, have wnw; down Up n:^ tn^tn 
the ages before history. The mmt*rt9ifi Huiif^^^iy vf ij/^^vi ^^ 
self-proven, since they can only imM* \tt^m iiz*'/*^^^/i ^/v //^/ f^ 
who were contemporary with lh<? HttmhU U>^y 4^y:.'h.^i 
Those men were the anxf^linrtrlUm oi tU; j/^J/z/i.^'y \/ » ^/^ 
— that far-distaot time viif^si xi^, i^-\tY rL;v/> v// *• < ^ v^v 
moth, the reiiMfeer* siwl \ij^ ijVit-fA* f *'./*/; ^'..^ Jv*-,". //« 
France and Bcdgioiu: vh^j \)^j-k w;^ 4^ .^t^* '.v ^'v 
Channel; when tiwr TLbjuomw >*^** ^ \r Vv^*<»/ -/ * *:/. ^ 
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and when the bed of iho German Ocean was one vast 
over which great herds of these fonnidable Iteasts lui; 
from north to 6«iutb, or from south to north, as 
was succeeded by winter, and winter by summer. Tbore ue 
few tilings in this world more intt'resting than tb«e pktbetie 
rebca of our remotest ancestors. Thuv bring very nc^ 
us the life of the cave-man— that Ufu wliicb tviw a daily 
faro with beasts of prey; and they are cert«nly lJ»o 
ancient specimens of tine art in the worlil. 



Iwtie 

I 




Frui[i Kr J. Lubbock'i i/uUry o/ C!n^iM««K 

But tbey are not pictuns writings. Thoy arc skelohj 
sketches done with a flint jtoint by tin artii^l rhtd i 
who fashioned hi» own atone hatchets, chipped bis oiv 
row-heads, and lived in an age when there was neither a 
ty nor government. 

This cave-man was not. strictly speaking, a sai'Sge; i 
the argument either just or scicntlBc which likens 1 
the red man, or tlio bush-man, or any other race of uaj 
able aborigines. He was simply n man wh(j«o foot i 
the lowest step of the bidder, but who waa 9ttmdiiy worldly 
his way upwuni to civilization. 



The historic age in Egypt begins with Uena, the fint king 
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of the First Dynasty ; but, as there was a prehistoric age in 
Europe, so there was also a prehistoric age in Egypt — the 
age of the '' Horshesu."(") 

The land was divided at this time into petty principalities 
governed by hereditary chieftains. That was, in all probabil- 
ity, the era of mere picture-writing. How long it took the 
ancient Egyptians to emerge from this first stage of the art, 
it is impossible even to guess. Perhaps they had already 
emerged from it when Mena reduced the primitive chieftains 
to a state of vassalage, and converted their territories into 
the provinces of his new Empire. Be this as it may, we do 
know quite exactly, step by step, how the art and mystery 
of the scribe's craft was developed in the Valley of the 
Nile ; and if we are unable to put a date to those successive 
stages, we can at all events trace them with unerring 
certainty. 

The first stage is " ideography," or mere picture-writing, 
in which a man stands for a man, a ship for a ship, a camel 
for a camel, and so forth. But to construct a sentence by 
means of pure ideography is impossible. Tenses, parts of 
speech, and all those grammatical contrivances whereby we 
connect or separate ideas are wanting. The very pictures 
are liable to misinterpretation. Even now, the helpless tour- 
ist in a foreign land is sometimes reduced to picture-writing 
to express his modest requirements ; but the result is seldom 
satisfactory. The Englishman who sketched a mushroom 
on the margin of the bill of fare at a Paris restaurant, was 
naturally disappointed when the waiter brought him an um- 
brella. 

A long course of umbrellas, so to si>eak, and the confusion 
to which it must have led, paved the way for another kind 
of picture-writing, in which sounds were expressed instead 
of things — namely, pictorial phonetism ; and pictorial phonet- 
ism registers the second stage in the art of writing. Now, 
in pictorial phonetism each figure stands for the sound of the 
word denoting the object represented, that word being gen- 
erally, though not necessarily, used in a far-fetched sense. 

16 
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The illustration gives us an example in our own languu;? 
an eye. a can, a sail, a round, and a globe. 




^O 



If we Imt liK)k at tliesc Ii;;un's. iln'v 
have neitlier sense nor se<[H«'iii.f. Tln-y 
are intelligible only ivhen |ininouni-<.-tl: 
■■ I can sail round the glolw." 

This is pictorial phonctisni : and {ui- 
torial phonetisiii is. in fact. |>ii.-tor:al 
jnuining, of the sort cuinmonly known 
as the n.'bus, or charade. ^ 

From picture-writing to jMctorial phonetism was an eti.)r- 
mous stride; but as we know nothing of the eondition i»f 
the Egyptian V(»cidmlarv at that remote time, we rann<>t jhr*. 
sil.ly fstiniali' to wliat rxti-rit pii-loi-ial phon.'iL-^iri SLi|.i.l,.-.i i 
means of i-oln-ivrit <-iniinmnii-ation Ix-Hvi-cn man ;iiii| m.i-;. 
That Itif liin^ruap- coiilaiin-il a v.-ry lari:.' niiiiiL'-r ..f 111..11..- 
syilal'ii- «-t.nls is. how.-vcr, n'rtaiii; and as ])hon<-li>ni ;^ r;.-i'- 
cssarilv svllaliif. 'Vi- riniy as-iinin' that tin- I'arJi.'st Ki;v[it..in 
sn-ihrs had a ri.-h min.' of sylial.ir forms 1.. .Iraw' u!>..n. 
Th.'sr svllal.ir foi-iiis n-pn-s.^nt thr •'nuirnnii ol.j.vts ..f .i,,,;., 
lilV. ihi' IMM1.S of whj.'h lirlontT'-d to th- .-arh.-st \*,-r\..] .'.{ 
lii.- laiiiriiair.-. wh.-n ;ill w.nls wit.' iii.m..svllahi.-: ;.-: . ■. 



i,-Ulr: ,„/..a h.wj.and so forth. Th.-s.'. 
sllfh as thrs.-. w,-iv iv;, 
j; ^ a.lai.t,.l for phon.-ra- 

■^ h.LI.'S. and liad tii.- 

'"" \aiilai;t' of U'iiiir -o 

■iiiiniiiiiry rr]>r(>int;ition in outlint- w.i 
<\<: 111 I III- aimiiiiii of I"*-*!*, and ai;ain 111 
'o. I had 111.- pi..-; 



id 



of examining Mr l\ 
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trie's most interesting collection of domestic objects discov- 
ered in the ruins of Kahun — a site of which I have already 
had occasion to say something in Chapter IV. of this volume 
— and I well remember the thrill with which I saw and 
handled some of these very objects. There was a hoe, for 
instance, exactly like the hoe of the hieroglyphs— a simple 
implement enough, of old brown wood, with the ancient 
cord of palm-fibre yet in its place. 

There, too, was the handle of an adze — a very familiar 
hieroglyph, signifying soUp^ £> — ^ which often occurs in royal 
names ; and, above all, there was one perfect sickle, the han- 






dle and blade of wood, with three little flint saws cemented 
into the inner side of the curve — a most interesting imple- 
ment, and the first of its kind vet discovered. All these 
tools and implements were of the extremely ancient period 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, about two thousand eight hundred 
years before the Christian era. That is to say, they were close 
upon five thousand years old. But that sickle carried with 
it a yet older history. It carried on the traditions of a time 
when the use of metals was unknown ; and it pointed back, 
as with Time's own finger, to that far-off prehistoric age 
from which its shape and make had been handed down with- 
out alteration. 
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Just as pictorial phonetism was erolvecl from iik>ugi 
or picture-writing, so ivas nlijlialx.-ti«m evolved from piol 
phunetisiii. Now, whvn writinjj; lias reachcti lb« alphi 
stage, it entei-s tiiJOQ the last, and by far the inosl impt 
phase of its development. Every real o^Mtncle to tba^ 
transmission of thought is overcome. Tlie founitatioi 
history and science are laid. The instrument of liipmtd^ 
found. And it wa^i the ancient Egyptians who founilj 
fjLshioned that instrument. To them we owe the 
of the first alphabL't— the most precious and monu>n[< 
vention of all tin\t'. And thoy invcnttid it »o inconnuf] 
long ago thftt they were in the full |H)esession of vowel 
consonants, and of the art of spelling words by mt»tts c 
ters instead f>f syllables, when they carved the oldest in 
tions ID existence. 

Other ancient writings passed through the same i 
sUiges of development — picture-writing, pictorial phom 
and alphabetic writing; but the oldest alphabets of otlie 
tions are modem when compared with that of the E)Q-p 
The cuneiform writing of I^abylonia and Assyria, aftf r ^ 
tollizing for ages as a syllabic script, ended by l)eonmiii 
alphabetic writing in the hands of the Medes and Pen 
but by that time the Egyptians bad bwn using their lUiJ 
bet for some three thousand Rva hundred years. Agun, 4 
cuneiform never overleaped the great mountain mnge wfe| 
divides Asia Minor from .\sia; whereas that other alp) 
whose origin hes so far Itack in tbe darknei» tiofore I 
that we cannot discern its lieginning — the alpluibet i 
ancient Egyptians — was tbc |Hirent sKxtk of tbo Pba.>iij 
of the Greek, and of all the alphabets of Europe, incluf 
of cour«o. oup own. 

But how WHS the Egyptian alpbabet cotutroctedt 
what prineiple was it founded ( 

These are (guestinns upon which EgrptokiguU differ] 
even Egyptologists (who are by fur the most amiable [ 
im the faoc of the globu) do sometimes. Uke dootom, j 
greo. According. . however, to the theory tnost c 
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accepted, the process was effected in this way. A monosyl- 
labic word was selected, as, for instance, Jw, the Egyptian 
for " leg," represented in simple picture-writing by a 

leg, thus: 1/ To convert hu into J, it was but necessa- 
ry to drop the final vowel, and let the leg stand for h 
only. The same with roy the mouth, represented thus 
in the picture-writing. The vowel sound being 
dropped, they obtained the letter ;•. A reed of the sort 
which grows abundantly in the Delta was called oak. 
It was conventionally represented thus. \\ By preserv- 
ing only the initial sound they obtained the vowel a. 
In this way, a certain number of vowels and consonants 
were detached from the old phonetic words, some being 
dropped from the beginning, and some from the end, of a 
familiar monosyllable. They were thus formed into a regu- 
lar alphabet — the parent alphabet of all our European series. 

But the parent was, in some respects, very unlike its chil- 
dren. It contained no letter €?, no gr, no d^ no z; but it made 
up for these deficiencies by extreme liberality in other ways. 
It contained no less than three forms of a, three forms of ^, 
and two forms each for /, ?^, m, 71, ^•, and s. After this, it is 
some relief to know that they had but one J, one j9, and one,/. 

Here is the hieroglyphic alphabet as it was commonly in 
use : 

Votoels . . . M ff, ^^^^ - /I rt, An or \\ /, >g^ or (2 ?/. 
Tjihials . . . Ij J, D />, Ai^^ f- 



Liquids . . '^^ or £=n 7/2, '^^^^^'^^ or >/ n, <c> or ^^ r. 
Palatals . . 5i X\ ''^3:^ X*, ^ q, 
Gutturals. A, fQ ^1 • X- 

Sibilants,, y or — 4*— .y, rr^-^ m ( = English sh). 

Dentals.,, c^:^ (, ^i^ t, T=^ 0, "^ t'. 
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All these letters must have stood originally for monosylla- 
bic words belonging to the earliest stage of the lan^ua^ri*: 
but it is no longer possible to identify the source of ovorv 
letter, owing, doubtless, to the fact that many of the old»*st 
words had become obsolete by the time when the alphaUa 
had reached that point of development at which our knowl- 
edge of it begins. 

And now it will naturally be concludetl that our K^yjv 
tians threw aside their old childish picture- writinjr, ihfir 
clumsy phonetic picture -punning, and all the swaddlin;;- 
clothes in which their infant literatun* had till then U-^n 
smothered. Not in the least. The Kgyptians were, of all 
nations, the most conservative. A custom, a belief, a meth- 
od once adopted was never wholly relinquished. Ik-in^ in 
l)ossession of an alphabet, they pr<K*eedetl, of course, t<» write 
words as we do, s|x?lling them letter by letter ; but they siill 
clung to the old ideographs, tacking tliem on at the en<I, so 
as to make quite sure that there should be no mistake al>>ut 
the moaning — like those sign-lx^ard artists who take the wisi* 
precaution of adding, " This is a lion,'' or *• This is a cow." 

Tlius, in \vritiii«r tlic* word hrfra, which is iho Eii:ypli;in for 

'' hoi>;t'," tlu'V hei^jin l»y spelling it h"tt«r l>\ 
(j letter, omittiiiir only the vowel <. whieh il.«l 
not exist in their alphabet. 

The woi'd hein^^ now spelled, thev next ^^ <^> (I jin\ 
added tile tii^nre of the hoise a distinct 
survival of the old picture-writ iiii^^. Finally, not beini: eon 
tent wilii tiie word and the idfo 

i:?aph, thev added 5 ^^ <3> (J /i^ it\ th«» det«-rini!i;t. 
tive ^iun I'epresentillL'" i» hitle, a hide 

heiiiL'' the conventional svinlM»l for all four-f<M»tiHl aniinaU. 



\V«' will tai<«' an(»ther i'Xaniph'. J//, " thirst/' is r\ 
six-lN-d ////. Now '///. siH'lIed in the same wav. aNo i 



:prll«Ml // //. .Nt>W tllK S| " ' ' 

sii:nili«'N ;i Uid. We W(»llid ihe-efoi-e fX|KH't to s«'e th«' lii:'nv' 

of tin* kid |»lace»l after the wtn'il when used in tiiis sen>»\ i«.;t 
wr Would not fXpect to ser it if the Word werc u>ed \\\ ti.e 
M'ii>f of ••thirst." it was letaintMJ, howevt»r, all tlir sa!n»». 
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merely to express its original syllabic value ; that is to say, 
the figure of the kid is added k -• ^^ emphasize the 
pronunciation of the word ah, \\ 11 flS* Next, to show that 
the kid has nothing to do with ^ the sense of the 

word, but that ah stands for "^ thirst," thev added the hiero- 

glyphic sign for *' water." Even this was 



UH 



/SAA/VNA 



AA/^SAA not enough. To clinch the sense of the 
whole, they finally added the figure of a man 



AAAA/VA 




with his hand to his mouth, indicating 
his desire to drink. Thus, to a monosyl- \\ 11 r^of 
labic noun of two letters only, we have ^ 

three determinatives : a determinative of sound — namely, the 
kid, signifying ah; a determinative of sense — namely, water; 
and the generic determinative commonly in use to denote 
actions performed by the mouth, such as s{>eaking, eating, 
and drinking. A more cumbrous system could not bo con- 
ceived; yet in so far as we are concerned, its complexity is 
its greatest recommendation. Had the Egyptians b(»en Iohh 
conservative, had they rejected their early methods when 
they invented the alphabet, we could not have traced the 
stratification of the language or the writing. In such an 
example as the last we clearly read the history of both. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the hieroglyphic 
writing is the extraordinary number and variety of t h<? nigrm. 
Of these characters there are about 8000, including *J1) nlplia- 
betic letters, 140 phonetic signs, and upward of 200 di^lrr 
minatives. This strikes us as an ernbar'ni>iHnierit of riclmM. 
It is certainly not the sort of writing whicli jidvi-rtiHiTM un- 
dertake to teach in twelve lessons. At the? wurii! \.\\m^ tlm 
study of hieroglyphs is much more fas(;inating, and miirli |i*fm 
difficult, than might !« imagined. 

The signs, we must rememU^r, are not iii^-nr arbif nirv /mmI 
meaningless figures. They are more or Wm pi/ton/il; u\u\ 
they represent an immense; nuifiUrr of irit^'n-Htin^' objrri.: ol 
all kinds — tools, weajK^ns, piantM, /ind Um- lib- Tlw /iiiMitiht 
of information lorrkf.fJ up in th<-H^ litfN: fjj/iin-*, \-% t\u\\f im/»iI 
culable. They show iw with what kind of \Ait\i^h sSn- *\ut m ut 
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Egyptian liusbamlman tilled tbu soil : the sic-klo wilh whic 
he ruiLpe<l his harvest; the wine-pcosslti which hevroslHMl hi> 
gnutcs. Tliere. too. we see tho »lri!1 and augpr ami chisel 
of the cari»enter; the s|>ear and shield of the soldier; the 
crown and sceptre of the Pharaoh ; the harp and lute 4>f the 
minstrel ; the ink-bottle »ml ppn-taia? of tho scribu. And 
there, also, are the loliis lily and t^pynis plant ; the crut-^v 
ilile, the hippo{)otainits. and the TisbuK ot the Nile; the jw^kal 
and hare of the liesert ; the hawk, the iK-iiaui. the rrane, the 
ibis, the vulture, and every other bird tliat haunta the banks 
of the gn>at rirer. The aiicred l)eetle, the htHMled wibra, the 
eared cerastes, the scorpion, the lizard, and aU ereatares that 
burrow in the sands or lurk in rocks and cavos, haru I 
wise their pla«e in this vvonderful pioture-gallery— for lb 
just what it is. A hieroglyphic dictionary, or a list of hM 
glyphie characters, is in fact a pictorial eneyclopa-dia uf |] 
the objects, natural or artificial, animate or inanimate, whT 
were known to the Egyptians. 

Tlio hiituan figure plays a conspicuous port in the hit 
glypliiu system, Ix-ing employeil as a detcrminativo aigul 
many diffen^nt ways. 

It continually occurs, for instance, as a rleterminatifi 
gimdor. After such words as " yt)Utli," " slave," 
"father," "scribe," there follows the ligure of a man 
sitting. 

After "wife," "ijuecn," "daughter," "sister." "maitb 
and the like, we tind the Itguru uf a seatetl woman. 
Thc*e are generic detenninatives. 

But thei-e are also sjwcial determinatives. Say that 
an inscri[)tion refers to some high official, that official's ns 
is followed by the ligure of a man walking wilh a slaff: 
the slatT being the emblem ot authcinty. as, indi'*'^], it 
is in t'^ypt to this day. Or say that an old man is in 

<(aestion, tlien his name is followed hy u stooping % 
rSV ure, leaning heanly njMm a stick : thin being the J 
terminative for age or infirmity. An act of woti 
is recoitled, and straightway the sorilio adds a figural 
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the attitude of adpration. ^ A man standing with his 
arras flung up above his Tl head signifies joy or exul- 
tation. A man with his hands and arms in the po- 
sit i on y^ of repelling means dissuasion, turning back, ^ 
repudi- ation. It is a question of eating, drinking, Jy^ 
or speaking, and we have a squatting figure with the "^ 
hand to the mouth. Or it is a question of singing or 
declaiming, and the flA determinative figure at once 
assumes a parlia- mentary attitude. jj^ 

Now, there is a special and peculiar interest at- ^ taching 
to these determinatives, which are of extreme antiquity, 
and belong to the earliest known stage of the writing. 
They are evident reminiscences of the old ''gesture lan- 
guage " — that " picture action " to which I have referred as 
coeval with the beginnings of human speech. In this fash- 
ion our -' rude forefathers" supplemented their scanty vocab- 
ulary. The gestures first employed as a necessity were con- 
tinued at a later period as a matter of habit ; and thus, when 
primitive man had so far advanced uix)n the path of civiliza- 
tion as to attempt picture-writing, he naturally had re- 
course to the representation of picture action in order to 
indicate emotions and conditions of being for which, in the 
absence of an alphabet, he had no other means of expression. 

In addition to hierogh-phs of the whole figure, there is 
a considerable series representing only parts of the fig- 
ure. 

A nose, ^ for instance, was the determinative for 
smelling or breathing: an ear stooil for hear- 

ing; a head for command, prer^?- ^ dence, suf iff rior- 

ity. Any reference to ^ walk- ing or travel- 

ling was followed by a jmirof legs; and if it 

were a question of retaming, the lejrs iverr: re- v*Tsed. 

Thus, when it is said in 77«>? /io^,k of the Jm/uI that the 
virtuous Soul is privilegwJ to go in and out of Ila/l^-s. the 
sentence oonclades with \ff,i\i (\fUznuuiAU%tr^, 

And this reminds ^ me of a ^irnJar d^r/i^/- in 

the Mexican pictare-wnting, where the a/.^. of go.njr lo and 
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fro is indicated by footprints — such footprints as are made 
by a bare foot u})on the sands. 
A, It may be objected that these are not in the lt*jist 

^^ hke footprints, for that is an observation fre<ju«*nt- 
^^ ly made ; but it only shows how seldom we s^^e thi* 

•I print of a bare foot, and how little we cultivate 

^ our i)Owers of observation. For the Mexican '\k\%> 
ogram is, in truth, strictly correct. We do not 
)C touch the ground with the inner side of the siile <rf 
the foot; conseijuently that side leaves no nuirk. 
Keither does the little t(x? make any sensible im- 
pression. It is, therefore, only the four first t<it»s, 
the flat ''tread'' l>eneath them, ami the outer side 
of the sole which are printed off at each step. 

But to return to our Egyptians. Here is a sign c«»m- 
posed of two ^ arms, with the hands o|x?n an^l the 

palms turned downwartl. This is the tleternii- 

native sign for denial. Here we have a inilfKible sur- 
vival of the ''gesture language.'' It is precisely the acti«»n 
of the modern conjui*er who assures his au<lience that hf 
has nothiiii/ whatrv<'!* in his hands; and it (h>tinrllv ix»ir.lx 
t(» an wzi^ when fore*' was llir hiw <»f tht» slroii»r, aii»l tin li 
was tlic I'csourco of th(» weak, and cvrrv man's hainl ua^ 
airainst his luOi^^hhor. Such an rxaniple is a picrr of iy^>^\\ 
izt'd history. 

To those who know anvlhin«r (tlioutrh never so hlth'» ah. -nt 
liiis curious and inter<»stin;r sul)j<*ct, it soint»times hapiHMis !•• 
he a>ke<l whether the stu«lv of hieroirlvphs is not, in inilii, 
of <*xtraordinarv dilfh-uhv. To this (luestion it mav !»«• r»- 

• • I • 

i)Med that the studv of hirroirlvplis is sullicii^ntlv fa>v ui» i«» 
a certain |>oint, after wliich it hecoines more, and incrt-aNiui: 
Iv nn»r»'. «hl!i«iilt. It nerds hut a vn-y Hlth* jM'rsevenmce l«M-ri- 
alile tiir Niu«h'nt t(» niastei* so much knowh^d^ri. as \\\\\\ -.\\\\\k «• 
foi" the translation (jf the ordinary run of funerarv or deih 
catorx inseiM|»t ions : hut it is when he corin*s to dt*al with 
the arel,;iie tol'nis of tlie earhest periinls, MP the corrupt ;i!id 
CMin|tHtat«Ml forms t»f the hit4-sl periods, that his tr«.»uhK^>; mav 
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be said to begin. Apart, however, from archaisms and cor- 
ruptions, there is, as it seems to me, another and a very real 
difficulty which we moderns have to encounter when we be- 
gin to study the language and writing of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. It is not that the gramnuir is abstruse ; on the con- 
trary, the grammar is singularly elementary. It is not that 
the hieroglyphs are puzzling, or hard to remember. Being 
pictorial, they tell their own story, and are as easy to remem- 
ber as the objects they represent. It is not even the alarm- 
ing fact that there are 3000 of them; for of those 3000, 
only a limited number were in common use. It is for none 
of these reasons. Our real stumbling-block is the amazing 
and utterly childlike simplicity of the whole thing. It is a 
simplicity which belongs to the time " when all the world 
was young;" and now that all the world is old, we do not 
know what to make of it. We are born with nineteenth 
century brains ; and we cannot put our brains back, as if they 
were the hands of a clock. Yet it is only by putting our 
brains back that we can possibly contrive to get behind the 
simplicity of ancient Egyptian thought. That simplicity of 
thought, joined to admirable jx^wers of observation, a si:)ecu- 
lative turn of mind, and a curiously literal method of reiison- 
ing, led this singular people to construct a theory of the uni- 
verse and an elaborate system of religion which so strongly 
aflFected their arts, their literature, and even their hiero- 
glyphs, that unless one knows what they thought and be- 
lieved on a great many subjects, it is impossible to grasp 
the meaning of many an ordinary looking character. 

Here, for instance, is the ideograph for pet^ the 

"sky." It represents a ceiling, or, rather, a cross- 

beam supporting a ceiling. This looks like a metaphor; but 
it is nothing of the kind. The Eg\q)tians conceived the sky 
to be a ceiling, or overhead platform of iron, along which 
flowed the waters of the heavenly ocean. Dailv, from east 
to west, this heavenly ocean was traversed by llii, the sun- 
god, in his golden bark. But at night the iron ceiling was 
lighted by lamps, each star in the firmament being a lamp 
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watched over by an attendant god. We add a i 
pended by a string (the loose end of the xtriog -j— 
bangs down at the otbor side of the beam), and tliu ' * 
sign— tile sign pet with the star added— is iho deUirtnina- 
tive hieroglyph signifying "niglil." "darkness." "gioom." 
and all sucli notions. These suspende^l lamps were Ihe 6xwl 
Btara, and tlie gods of the fixed stars were stationary ; but 
the {ilanets uere lamps carried on the hejuls of wondnring 
gods who sailed the heuvens as earthly roiiriliera sail lb>> 
seas, steering their barks by the divine chart, and folluir- 
iug fixed courses accortling in the si'asons.* In tlu* louui 
while the iron ceiling, which foniiwl the b«i of the {^ 
up()er ocean, was 6Mp|»orttHi at the four corners by the I 
sons of Morus — the gods of the fonr canlinal poinL*. I 
They uplield it by means of four projw tthapet) Uiuh:! 
— forked boughs, in fact, such as were used to suppor 
the roof of the primitive house. When it ntinol. th«| 
was taken to bo an overflow from the sufierincutnbeiit c 
and if it rained heavily (which is very unoitual in cvetTr 
part of Egypt except the DoIta>, then every ouo was twri- 
tied k'st the pro|>s should he giving way, and the (X>iliDg 
and tiie ocean should l>otli be coming down together. 

I (ere we have the hieroglv])!) for rain, cimii«ting of 

the ceiling and the fonr props. The nnrr prop* •should, 
of course, stand at the fonr corners of the hi-avenly 

pliitform; but the Egyptians were hoiielesdy ignorant of 
|>ers|)ective, so they pluc<Hl them in a row. Tliew' props. H 
will Iw oltscrvcil. siip|)or( nothing, liccansc the pciling i* in 
the art of descending, in order to convey the notictn of rain. 
To express a heavy storm i»hrmi\. the ceiling is shown tut 
half-way down. We ourselves are wont to say, when it 
rains Very heavily, that " the sky is coming down." The 
Egyptians licheved that it was literally doing so. 

Now. they had also n word for "clpar," "JfiQ 
" light," •' cry«t«Uine." " shining." ami iho like 1 1 """^ 
— the word tahett. They R[K>lled this wor 
" Sfo cb»p. «fi 
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alphabetically, but they required, as usual, a determina- 
tive of the sense, and for that purpose they had 

recourse to another ^TTTT' hieroglyph, which represents 
the iron ceiling safe- ly supported on its four props. 

This represents the clear sky of Egypt, when all is bright 
overhead. 

It remains to be told how there came to be an overhead 
ocean. At the dawn of creation those w^aters covered the 
face of the earth, so that there were no living things except 
such as peopled the sea. Then came the god Shu, and he 
separated the waters from the earth, and uplifted them by 
main strength, " as a great god can ;" and behold, the gods 
of the cardinal points stepped in with their four props and 
fixed it up forever. Thus we see how a whole chapter in 
the history of human thought may be preserved, like a fly 
in amber, in two or three little hieroglyphs. Here we have 
the Egyptian cosmogony, the Egyptian theory of the fixed 
stars and the planetary system, and their explanation of the 
familiar phenomenon of rain. 

TVe will now turn to ta^ the hieroglyph for " land." This 
sign is not of such far-reaching meaning as the last; 
but it is a very interesting sign, and I believe that it 
has not been analyzed till now. Here we see the level 
plain — the surface of the earth. The lower signs indicate 
what is below the surface. The object shaped as an acute 
angle is a cutting instrument — a wedge; it indicates min- 
ing. The three small balls stand for metals. The verti- 
cal line means a sunk shaft — the boring, perhaps, for an 
artesian - well. So here we have the earth and its riches, 
metals and water, and the little implement which sym- 
bolizes the enterprise and industry of man. 

This is the ideograph for a city, ^ used also as a deter- 
minative sign after the name of any special city. This 
object is described in hieroglyphic dictionaries as a " cake," 
and it certainlv does resemble a kind of hot cross-bun fre- 
quently represented in pictures of offerings; but the sign 
(pronounced 7iv) is really intended for a walled town, with 
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its two main streets crossing at right angles. At lie 
the site of the ancient city of Athrihim tho Uneti of I 
two iiuiin Ktreets are yet clearly dii>linguish»ble. as ilouU 
they are in other places. 

Stnvnge as the statemiuit may seem, it is ucVKtihtirast 
tliut we are all, ciuitu unconsciously, usiiif; many atwl t 
an ancient Egyptian word to this day. like Molh-rc'ii Mow 
Jourdain, who ha<] l>een talking pro»o all hia life iritl 
knowing it. For instance, the land of Egi'pt waa know 
many names t« its ancient i)eoplu — as Ttt-uuri, ihv ' 
loved Ijind ;"' JS'eh!. the " Land of the Sycamore :" Khtt 
Khcntit, the "Black IjinLl." meaning tho rich, dark Miill 
nually de|>ositcd by ttio inundation : and so on. In the i 
way, Ireland, Erin, Hibernia, and the Kmerald Isle. m««it^ 
and the same. Now, thiti word khim, klwm-t^khtntii 
has many applications. It is the name of a god. Khetn 
the deity who proBidcd over product) vencsa and "Iht* 1 
(niits of tho earth." In this Bcnsc. h« was also the ^ 
curative hcrbe and simples, and so became associated in j 
popular mind with the arts of healing. Hence, from k 
our chemist and chemistry. But khem also me«nt "hla 
and in this connection it survives in " alchemy." the 
art." Here we have the hierogl_i,'jd)ic 
for tChem-t. Kgv'pt. The first sign is a I 
labio hieroglj"])!! standing for kfuun — •• bifl 
The owl, m, confirms the final conaoni 
and the half sphere, t, is the feminine determinatirej 
country, a province, a city, being feminine in Egyptia 
in many other tongues, lioth ancient and modem. Tho I 
sign lias never been satisfactorily ex]ilaine«). but I ^fnttu 
think that its meaning is not far to seek. In the ■ 
marked off by two diagonals, I recognize an ide<igrBpbj 
territory ; and in these {uirallcl lines the levels at wbiclw 
dark alluvial mod is freshly dejKwited every year. Thai 
permost line is tho shortest, because the Nile begins toj 
side again an soon as it has touchetl its highest point; 
the lowest hnu is the longest, becaose it repn-sents tbe J 
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mal level of the river. These words have come to us by a 
somewhat circuitous route, through the Arabic ; the original 
word khem having first been picked up by the Arab con- 
querors of Egypt, and by them handed on to the Barbary 
Moors, who carried it to Spain, whence it has spread through 
Europe. 

The word -earner' is ^=:y1^ ^ % '^^ ^ 
Egyptian. It is speUed ^ -^^ 1 JT I V. 

thus: k-CL-morOra'aL Ihe 

a was evidently very broad, for it is repeated four times, 

the whole ending with the generic determinative of a hide, 

as in the word hetra^ or " horse." 

Although the cocoa-palm is not native to the soil, the name 
of the cocoa-nut, strange to say, is of Egyptian descent. A 
well-known text mentions a palm sixty cubits high, the fruit 
of which contained nuts in which there was water ; and these 
nuts are called ku-ku. The little circle is 

the ideograph of the y, t^ r^ t^ ^ nut, and the three 
vertical strokes signi- i. ' fy plurality. ,^^ 

The Egyptian for '' knife " is vv 

kat ; whence our " cut." And here is the name of 
a precious wood which often figures as tribute brought by 
Ethiopian vassals, and which is invariably painted black. 
Here we have a phonetic s\'llable 

pronounced Ila; the leg, J; the [^ , ^^ A 

zigzag line, n; the two slanting jj^ b n » " 
lines for the vowel /, pronounced 

"e;" and finally the conventional determinative of a tree. 
The whole spells habni, which is '* ebony." So here again 
is a word in which every stage of the hieroglyphic writ- 
ing is present — the old picture-writing, preserved in the 
determinative tree ; the punning phonetic syllable, of which 
the actual meaning is "house;" and the alphabetic spelling 
in J, n, and i. 

Another coveted Ethiopian product was kamij a substance 
imported from the Somali coast and from the Soudan. This 
word passed into the Greek as kommi; thence into the Latin 
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This n tlio I 



as (jfwmmt, ami now it is ■ 
we call "gum-arabic;" and il continues to be an srttclt? nf 
commerce, ex[K>rted from the Somlati through Kgv|<t. lu 
this day. At Assitan, on the frontier of Nubia, wc mar 
see the swarthy Sondanese tradent cam[)ing out, sunDundod 
by great bales of this gum sewn up in buffalo bides, waitiDg 
for the cargo-boats which shall carry their goods to ('aim, 
just as in ancient days they joiiriieyod with the scU-atme ar 
tide of tribute or commerce to Tliubes and Memphis. 

This brief sketch of the origlD and development of the 
hieroglyphic writing has already run to so great » lunsth 
that I must pass but lightly over much ehie on which I wiMihl 
fain have dwelt longer. Nothing has yet been aaid aboot 
the cursive writings of the Egyptians: but ibey had two car 
sivo writings — namely, the " hieratic." and tho " demotic. " 
For, as time went on, and the requirements of social and pi>- 
htiral life lH3came more complex, there inevitably arose the 
demand for a popular script. It would hare been impoauUe 
for literature to Qourish, aa it did flourish in Egypt from the 
Eleventh Dynasty onward, had the scribes, the poets, the let- 
ter-writers, and the professional copyista lxn*n fettiHwl by a 
system so complicated and so cumbrous as the hKrogtyphic 
They were bound to discover some way of abridging it — of 
rendering it mure Bexible, more rapid, more simple. At what 
time they made their tlntt efforts in this direction we know 
not. But we do know that by the time of tbn Eleventh Dy- 
nasty they were already in possession of a bold curuvo writ- 
ing, and of a material upon which to employ it. That writing 
bear^ the same relation to the hieroglyphic writing as <Kir 
running-hand bears to printed matter. It is known aa-|f 
liicrutic script; and tliu material invented for the ose a 
scribe was pa}>yrU8. 

.fust 88 our -own systeiiisof cursive writing liavc undergS^ 
many changes in the course of centuries, so the hieratic 
writing of the t^yptians varied from age to age, the ten- 
dency of tbeee variations being {tersistently in the direction 
of economy. It was massive and square-cat under the Ehjv- 
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enth and Twelfth dynasties; that is to say. from about two 
thousand eight hundred to two thousand five hundreil years 
i>efuro oiir era. Under the Eighteenth and Nineteenth dy- 
iKisties it lost something in the way of force, and gained 
something in tfie way of elegance. Later still it became 
small and cramped, and. if I may be peiinitted the use of a 
3 unacademic, " niggUng." 






Titenty. first Djnii«;r- 

But even the hieratic — itself an abridgment — cea.sed by- 
and-by to satisfy the demand for increased simplicity and 
speed, and a third form of writing, which was an abridg- 
ment of the hieratic, came into use. This abridgment of 
an abridgment — which stands to hieratic as our short-hand 
stands to ordinary running-hand — is called the '■ demotic." 
It makes its first a()pearance as a fully developed system 
about the time of the Twentv-fifth Dynastv. some sex-en 
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hundred years before otip era. By tliia tinn.' the Esryp 
bad become u highly commercial, ami uti t'xln?mt*ly littfriow, 
people. They bought an<l sold, b*»rrow(yl. mortgage and 
lent with feverish activity, and were ao per[»lDally i|a»iwl- 
ling over their bargains, their leases, their securities, their 
marriage-settlements, and their inheritances tiuit a n-ritiug 
better adapted to legal and commenHal purposes than the 
hterary hierutic was urgently needed. As usiial, ihu tk-niiuid 
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crested the supply, and demotic became the ordioarr script 
of the pL'ople. In the mean whilu neither thu hipnj|;l; |4iic 
nor the hieratic writings had wholly died out. Tho hiero- 
glyphic continued in use for stone-cut inscriptions sa kto^ as 
thv ancient language endured; that is to «uy, it is foaod 
on monuments of the later Itoman period, the names of 
all the Casars, from Augustus to Decius, being transliter- 
ated into Egyptian, carved in hieroglyphic characters, uul , 
enclosed in the royal ovals of the Pharaohs, on t«mp] 
tablets dating from tho twenty-so\-enth to the two l 
and fiftieth year of the Christian era. 

The hieratic writing was more short-livcil than ttw t 
gly[>hie. Beginning from the time of the Klerenth Dynany. 
it continued to l« em|>loye<l for literary purpttws donn to 
the period of the Twentyfounh or Tvrcnty-Iiftb DyiuurtT, 
when it was ftnaliy Riiporsetlet) by the demotic. Oar moae- 
ums contain thousands of hieratic papyri, contusUng ohieAy 
of extracts from TAe Book of lh« Dtad, baides works oo 
medicine and mathematics, tales, poems, c&tays, liyunB,tnag- 
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ical formulas, correspondence, State-papers, and the like ;* and 
it is not too much to say that there are tens of thousands of 
demotic documents in the museums of Turin, Berlin, Vienna, 
Paris, Leyden, and London. These are chiefly law-deeds, ac- 
counts, letters, and the miscellaneous memoranda of a trading 
population. The hieratic documents are principally written 
on papyrus. The demotic documents are scrawled on all 
kinds of materials — on papyrus, parchment, flakes of lime- 
stone, potsherds, and the like. 

Just as I have compared the three writings of the Egyp- 
tians with type, running -hand, and short -hand, so I may 
roughly classify them as the monumental, literary, and com- 
mercial scripts of that ancient people. 

Of the language itself, and of the laws by which it was 
governed, a few words must be said. The actual source of 
the Egyptian language is wrapped in obscurity. Some great 
authorities make it of Aryan origin, while others class it with 
the Semitic tongues. In all probability, neither classification 
is strictly correct. The Egyptian belongs, however, to what 
is called the " Khamitic " family of tongues — a group which 
includes the Ethiopian, Libyan, Berber, and other African 
languages. In all these the feminine takes the letter t (»ithcr 
as a prefix or a suflix; and they all conjugate the verb by 
agglutination. The one and only really certain fact is that 
the Khamitic and Semitic languages are derived from a (com- 
mon source. Their grammatical system is, in certain c»MHcntial 
points, the same. Many of their roots are i(l(?nti(;al ; their 
plural forms are closely related; and in ail tlie feminine de 
terminative is alike. But these two linguiHtic families olT 
shoots from one parent stem — sepanited in tlie agc*M l^'fore hif* 
tory, that parent being itself but a prehistoric idiom of s'^^vy 
limited range and unknown antirjuity. WIkjIImt il« Imme 
were in the Hindoo Kush, or tlie plainji of MeMopotamia, nr 
the highlands of Scandinavia, may pfrrha|m forever refuain an 
open question. 

The Egyptian grammar I.h of nu^l elementary \ti^vvi'U 
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ness. Its structure, as compared with the grunmar of oth- 
er languages, is like the structure of the polyp as com- 
pared with the complex organism of the higher animals. 
Some parts of speech are altogether lacking. In the series 
of personal pronouns, for example, there is no first peraon 
plural. It exists as a suflSx to the verb, but not as a word. 
Among the conjunctions there is no equivalent for ^ and." 
If an Egyptian needed to say ^^ and '* he used " with ;^ so 
that instead of saying ** you and I," he would say " yon with 
me." As a rule, however, he omitted the conjunction in this 
sense. As for the Egyptian verb, it has been concisely de- 
scribed by Mr. Le Page Renouf as *^ expressing being or ac- 
tion without any reference to time, or to the conception of the 
speaker," and as having " neither tenses, moods, voices, nor 
conjugations." The stock of prepositions and of compound 
prepositions was, however, very Considerable, consisting of 
some sixteen or seventqpn simple forms, and over thirty com- 
pound forms, many of which appear to us quite superfluous. 
It must not be supposed for a moment that the rudimen- 
tary character of the Egyptian grammar helps to make it 
one jot easier. On the contrary, it would be a great deal 
easier if it were a little more ditHcult. 




TH<1TH. 

The Ee'vptbn gud uf writing. 




vm. 

QUEEN HATASU, 
AND HER EXPEDITION TO THE LAND OF PUNT. 

QcEES Hatasu has been happily described a8 the Queen 
■ Elizabeth of Egyptian history; and she was undoubtedly one 
of the most exti-aordinary women in the annals of the an- 
cient East, A daughter of Thothines I., third Pharaoh of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, and of his wife, Queen Ahnies Ne- 
fertari, she inherited sovereign rights in virtue of her mater- 
nal descent from the old Twelfth Dj-nasty line.(") 

It has pleased historians to rank Thothmes II. as the im- 
mediate successor of Thotlimes I., and to place the reign 
of Queen Hatasu between the reigns of her two brothers. 
Thothmes II. and Thothmes 111. By some she is descril)e<l 
as Queen Consort during the reign of Thothmes II., and as 
Queen-regent during the earlier years of the reign of Thoth- 
mes III. By others, and most emphatically by Dr. Brugsch, 
she is stigmatized as a usurper. As a matter of fact, how- 
-~ever, Hatasu was actually Queen, and Queen-regnant, during 
the lifetime of her father. Her siccession, tlierefore. dates 
from a time long preceding that of her brother, Thothmes II. 
An important historical inscription sculjitured on one of the 
pylons of the Great Temple of Kamak records this event in 
eighteen columns of hierogly|)liic text, whioli were copied 
and translated by the late Vicomte E. de Kouge in 1S72. 
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The inscriiitioii is precwkfl liy a liaa-relief acul|ilurp i 
seating Thoihmes I. in adoration Iwfore the Tlielian I 
Amen, Maut, and Khonsu, TIio bas-relief and the i 
part o( the inscription aro slill in fair prvsorvation, lintl 
lotver part of the text is unfurtiiiiat<.-Iy much mutilfl 
When porfw^t this inscription would soeni to have ciatM 
a detailed history of the King's Ufe and reign up lo the i 
at which it was executed. It remrds his birth, and i 
tliat he put down vitrioua rebellions which had broken a 
Ixtwer Kgypt and in the foruign provinces. Snddeniy, 
elevontb column of the tt'.\t, the narrulive form is Urc 
and Tiiolhiiie» I. addre»!8i>8 the god Aiueu face to face. 

"IJehold," he says, " I make offerings inito thoi.*; I 
trate myself l)efore thee; 1 l)estow the Illack Ijind x 
Keii Land {*') upon my daughter, the Queen of LownrI 
rpper Kgypt, Makara, living eternally. As thou J 
for me," 

Further on, in the seventeenth and eighteienth oolql 
Thothmi« reverta to the throiio-name of Hatusu, saying's 
it is given to her by the decree of Amen himself, to ^ 
he adds : " Thou hast tran-tinitted the world intu her fM 
thou hast chosen her as King." 

In these passages there is more tliaa ineeta tlie eye ■ 
sight. A "throne-name," sometimos called a ''sotar-ts 
inasmuch as it atttrms tho direct desccul of the mgningi 
arch from lia, the greatiwt of the solur deities, was i 
assumed by a mere n>gent. but marked lliv actual i 
uf a sovereign. It was etjuivalent to the act of ounMiatiaa. 
and pnibably wn.>i in general accominnie<l by some gucfa. 
cen-mony. De Itougt-, in transkting this very iiguif 
test, remarks that Thothmcs I.. actuate<l. no doubt, I 
reaiion of State [Mtticy. hiid "during his Hfetime presenU 
daughter ax Queen to the g(Hl Amen, and hiui given I 
solar cartouche or thnme-name;" that i« l^i say, he t 
vested her with all the insignia of octoal royaJty. 
iog her a mere regent or coadjutor. Ilenoo it vroald I 
that r>e Itouge recognized in this act of Thothinuil 
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solemn transfer of the regal power ;(") and this transfer was 
evidently made before the altar of the god in the Great 
Temple of Amen. It is not, perhaps, difficult to guess what 
those " reasons of State policy " may have been by which 
Thothmes I. was actuated in taking this strange and im- 
portant step. It may well have been that Queen Ahmes 
Nefertari, his wife, was dead, and that his own position was 
therefore less stable, hers being the direct legitimate right 
in the female line. By placing his and her daughter upon 
the throne, he thus re-established the continuity of that line 
and strengthened his own hands, which probably none the 
less continued to hold the reins of government. 

The title assumed by Hatasu on the occasion of her proc- 
lamation aflFords a good example of the principle upon which 
these throne or solar names were framed. It is composed of 
three hieroglyphic signs — Ma, represented by the sitting fig- 
ure of the Goddess of Truth, Law, and Justice; Ka, repre- 
sented by the hieroglyph of the uplifted arms, and signifying 
Life ;* and the sun-disk, representing Ra, the supreme solar 
god of the universe. This combination of hieroglyphs, though 
apparently so simple, is capable of several interpretations. 
By some it would be translated as " Ma, the Image of Ra ;" 
by others as " Ma, the Soul of Ra ;" by others, again, as 
"Ma, the Double of Ra;" but the interpretation which most 
commends itself to me is " Ra, the Life of Ma," with the 
meaning that Truth, Law, and Justice are the vital mani- 
festations of Ra. The main point as regards the solar car- 
touches is, however, as I have already said, the direct affilia- 
tion of the sovereign to the visible source of Light and Life. 
And this, be it observed, was in no mere symbolic sense. The 
Pharaohs claimed to be literally and lineally descended from 
Ra ; and, which is yet more strange, their subjects appear to 
have believed in this amazing dogma. 

Whether the marriage of Ilatasu took place before or 
after her proclamation in the Temple of Amen we do not 

* See Lecture IV., on "The Origin of Portrait Sculpture." 
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know ; btit slie was, at all events, wwlded wbile yrt qni 
young to her cldetit brother, I'rince Thotlimes. afterw»nU 
ThotLmes 11. A n-wnl diBWJVory has fur tlit- Ilntl liiin* ns 
vcalefl the exact i-tilutionshi]) wiiich suhsUlt^l L>otw<^n this 
jirince and Ilatasu. A funerary cha]»el dedicaiwl tn tbe 
memory of Prince [Tatmes, a deccastHl boh of Tbotbiiirv I„ 
as well as ti> 8(»me other ineniljers of that king's family, waa 
discovereil in 1SS7 by M. (irebaot, a little ti> the Dorliiwartl 
ol the Itumesseura at Tbebes.(") Many ioterusting hixtor 
ical atela- and other monumenUi were found in the coarse of 
the excavation of this cbiqtcl, the must im|K>ruinl l>ein|r ^ 
life-sized sitting stjilue of a c-ertaiu Queen Miiutnefer. hitbrrto 
unknown to history. This Mautnefer proves, awvonbu}^ lo 
the inscription on her atatiie, to have lx>en a wife of Tb«rtb- 
mes I., and mother of Thothmes 1 1., by whom her effi(r>" wa» 
erected in the chaptd of ITiitmes. It woiUd thus apjiear Ihat 
'Thotbniea I. bud two tegtlimato wives — nHmelv. Abmi's Ne- 
ferturi, the royally descended niotlier of ilatu«u,and Maut- 
nefer, a lady evidently of inferior linea^, the niutlier of ibt* 
elder I'rince Tbothnics. As for the younger Thotbint's af- 
tcnvurds Tbothnu-a III., be was of t|uite bumble desn-at 
maternally, bein;; a son of Thothmes 1. by a I^dy As-t.wb»it* 
name was discovered ten yearn ajp* upon the in«cril)e«l wiod- 
ing-aheet of Tholhmes Illvnciw preaerved in the Mtuenm 
of Ghizeb.{") This la*ly ia therein entitled Sutcn Jf<tut 
(Royal Mother), but not alao Siiien If.-m-t tRoyal Wifej, as 
would have boon the case with an actual qiiwn; tbu« in- 
dicating that she was mer^-ly a buly of the niyjd bnn?«na. 
The elucidation of Iliis piece of family genealogy is verj- valu- 
able, inasmuch as it shows liatasu to have lieen Itut luilf- 
sister to her two brothers, while it at the same time empha- 
Bizt's the inferior rank of the eider prince, and the vastly 
inferior nink of the younger. Ualasu, in short, wiia not 
only "Heiress-Princess" in riglit of bcr mat^'mal dvMcont. 
but she was also the only sur\'iviRg olTspring of (JiHNa 
Ahmaa Xcfurtari; and this, in any caiie, would have 1 
^Bished ao important reason for her marriagv with Tbol 
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II., whose succession must otherwise have lacked the pres- 
tige of old historic descent. 

Hatasu appears to have been the mother of only two 
children, both daughters— Hatasu-Meri and Nef eru-Ra. The 
latter died in infancy, whereas Hatasu -Meri inherited the 
legitimate rights of her royal mother and became " Heiress- 
Princess," thus excluding the younger Thothmes from the 
order of succession. Hereupon, having regard to the inter- 
ests of the empire and to the further consolidation of family 
ties, Hatasu wedded her little daughter to the younger of 
her two half-brothers. This marriage took place during the 
lifetime of Thothmes II., and it would even seem as though 
the juvenile couple were nominally associated with their 
elders upon the throne of Egypt, since it is not possible 
otherwise to account for the fact that the cartouches of 
Thothmes II. and Thothmes III. are found in conjunction 
upon certain monuments of this period. We thus see how 
carefully Hatasu protected the interests of that younger 
brother whose throne she is supposed to have usurped. 

After a reign of about a dozen years, Thothmes 11. died, 
and was buried with his fathers. Then, for fifteen years, 
Hatasu seems to have resumed her full hereditary rights, and 
to have reigned alone. From this time forth, she assumed the 
style and title of a Pharaoh ; and it is literally as a Pharaoh 
that we find her represented on monuments of this period. 
In contemporary wall-paintings and bas-relief sculptures, we 
see Queen Hatasu in male attire, wearing the short kilt and 
sandals, and crowned with the Kepersh^ or war-helmet, habit- 
ually worn by the Pharaohs on the field of battle. Some- 
times we see her adorned with a false beard; but this is 
perhaps a touch of delicate flattery on the part of the artist. 

Meanwhile, the Queen's younger brother, who had been 
brought up in the Great Temple of Amen and dedicated to 
the service of the Chief God of Thebes, took, apparently, no 
share in the government of the country. It is not, in fact, 
till the sixteenth year after the death of Thothmes II. that 
we find the name of Tliothmes III. occurring in conjunction 
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with 'that of Ilatasu u[)on a rock-cat tablet in Sinai. 
yeara later Btill, in tbo twentieth year of his nominal i 
wlmn it is probable that tlie greut Quiien either died or a 
catwl— we know not which— Tbothmes III. ivo^nui ihat i 
tntordinary military career which carriwl Uh? f»iut* of | 
arms into the farthest comers of the known worW ^'^■\ 
time. How long Ilatasu continued to hold the reins of « 
emment it is im{HjiiitibIe to stiy, as we have no recxird of i 
exact, length of her reign, 

Tliroughout the years of llutasu's solo mgn ttip hindi 
Egypt appears to have fnjoyo<l lui interval of prurooi 
peace, during which she taxed the resources of her empf 
by repairing those shrines and temples which had goix ' 
min during the period uf Ilyksds rule; by euiliellis 
. and enriching Karnak; and by ertKtting a )sum]>tuous I 
pic in Western Thebes. In tboiDO works she proved b« 
to l)e one of the most magnificent builder -sovereigns I 
Egypt. Of the victories of Thothmes III., there remain c 
the long lists of conqacre<] nations and captive cities wli 
he causeti to Im? sculplunnl on the pylons of Kamuk ; bat 4 
Temple of Payr-el-Baliari and the two gruit idx^liitkH of I 
oak. much as they have sxitTeretl at the hands of Tiino ^ 
Destroyer, are to this day iwrmanent reconls of the In 
reign of Hatasu. 

Numerous and stately na were the obelisks erected fl 
Egypt from the peritxl of the Twelfth Dynasty down to f 
time of Uomun rule, those set up by Ilatasu in ai)vuu»j| 
the fourth pylon of the Gr<iut Temple of Kamuik are the I 
ticsl, the most admimbly engraved, and tbe best |>run 
tioned. One has fallen ; the otiier standi* alone, one lionili 
and nine feet high in the shaft, cut from n singla flawy 
block of rtnl granite. An inM-ription engraved on the plffl 
of the one yet erect Htutes that : 

"Amen Kbnuni HatajfU. the Golden Horns. Lord of the 
two Tjind.i, hath deiltc»te<l to her father Amen of Thel«i^ 
two ol>elisks of Mahet stone [red granite], Itewn frt»m I 
quarries of tbe South. Their summits fpyramittknia] i 
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sheathed with pure gold, taken from the chiefs of all na- 
tions. 

" His Majesty gave these two gilded obelisks to her father 
Amen, that her name should live forever in this temple. 

" Each is one single shaft of red Mahet stone, without joint 
or rivet. They are seen from both banks of the Nile, and 
when Ra arises betwixt them as he journeys upward from 
the heavenly hori7X)n, they flood the two Egypts with the 
glory of their brightness. 

" His Majesty began this work in the fifteenth year of her 
reign, the first day of the month of Mecliir, and finished it 
on the last day of the month of Mesore, in her sixteenth 
year."(") 

The shaft of this otelisk bears on its western and south- 
em sides long dedicatory inscriptions in the name of Hatasu 
only ; whereas on the eastern side we find, to the right and 
left of the central column of hieroglyphs, two outer columns 
in which Hatasu and Thothmes HI. are represented togeth- 
er in adoration before various manifestations of Amen - Ka. 
The fact that the name of Thothmes HI. here appears with 
that of his sister in the sixteenth year of her reign acquires 
an especial interest when it is remembered that this is the 
same date at which we meet with it on the before-mentioned 
tablet of Sinai. It seems, therefore, to mark the precise 
time at which he was finally recognized. 

With regard to the dates recorded in the inscription on 
the plinth, they show that these magnificent monoliths were 
extracted from the quarries of Syene, thence conveyed to 
Thebes (a journey of one hundred and thirty -three miles), 
engraved, and placed in position within the amazingly short 
period of seven months — Mechir being the sixth month of 
the Egyptian year, and Mesore the twelfth ; which is just as 
though we were to say that some great public work was 
begun on the first of June, and finished on the thirty-first 
of December. It is, however, only when we consider the 
enormous size and weight of these obelisks that the magni- 
tude of that task can be fully appreciated, each of them 
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measuring one hundred and nine Tec^t tn ttie ebaft. nritll 
coimliiig the plinth. The one yn sUinding is. in Cart,! 
highest in the world ; the great otx-lisk brought tnm 
to liomo in the reign of the Kmpernr Oonstantine, fthtl i 
standing in front of the Church of Saint John Latemn, i 
uring only one hundred and six feet. 

One startling {)ecu1ianly in the inticriptions of Tlntl 
not only upon her obelisks at Karnuli, but u|)on the ^ 
of her temple at Duyr-el-Baliari, CMndst^s in the employto 
of mfisi-uline titles with feminine pronouns. As hcretlitl 
sovereign of Egypt, she was Pharaoh and King, head a 
of the sacerdotal and military castes. Hence, in one i 
the same sentence, she appears as //on -y* (His Maje 
while the suffixes used in the grammatical oonstroction j 
feminine. 

The broken obelisk differs from its fellow in no hm 
bearing the name of Hata-su; Thothines III. having, duj 
his otvn sole reign, erased her cartouches and su)>^titttl 
his own. Yet, despite his usurpation, these scnlptureii fid 
nients are still the property of Hatasu. In tho baa-i 
groups wherein she m represented us jierfumiic 
worship Iwfore Amen, her spirited and characteristic pm 
is preserved. The name may be the name of Thothmes,! 
the face is the face of Hatasu. If we tnrn back to the t 
face portrait of this queen, given in l-ecture IV.. and < 
pare it. feature by feature, with this profile, their idcatl 
is at once rwognizable. Even the little dimple in the « 
which is so strongly marked in the front face, ia catvfll 
indicated by a depression in the chin of the outline proQ] 

The most magnificent liistoric monaracnt of the reig 
this great queen was, however, the temple which she ■ 
structed on the western bank of the N'ile. nearly opp 
the Great Toniiilv of Kamak. This superb stnielare 'u a 
tecturally unlike any other temple in Egypt. It vtatidl 
the far end of a deep bay. or natural amphitheatre, fori 
by the steep limealone cliffs which dinde the Valley of J 
Tombs of the Kings from the Valtey of tbe Xile. 
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proached by a pair of obelisks, a pylon gate-way, and a long 
avenue of two hundred sphinxes, the temple consisted of a 
succession of terraces and flights o{ steps, rising one above 
the other, and ending in a maze of colonnades and court- 
yards uplifted high against the 
mountain - side. The Sanctu- 
ary, or Holy of Holies, to which 
all the rest was but as an ave- 
nue, is excavated in the face 
of the cliff, some five hundred 
feet above the level of the Nile. 
The novelty of the plan is so 
great that one cannot help 
wondering whether it was sug- 
gested to the architect by the 
nature of the ground, or wheth- 
er it was in any degree a rem- 
iniscence of strange edifices 
seen in far distant lands. It 
bears, at all events, a certain 
resemblance to the terraced 
temples of Chaldaea. 

As the statue of Bak-en-Khonsu in the Glyptotheca of 
Munich preserves for us the name of the architect of the 
Eamesseum, so the obelisks of Hatasu at Karnak immortal- 
ize the name of Sen-Maut, the architect of her temple at 
Dayr-el-Bahari. His tomb has not been discovered, and his 
personal history is unknown ; but enough remains of his 
work in this unique temple to show that he was not only 
possessed of consummate taste and ability, but that he also 
originated a new departure in his art, which, had it been 
followed, might have revolutionized the architecture of an- 
cient Egypt. 

Few of the great buildings erected by the Pharaohs of 
the later Theban line have suffered more deplorably at the 
hand of the destroyer than this temple, which is now only 
known by its Arabic name of " Dayr-el-Bahari." Dayr-el- 



PROFILK PORTRAIT AND ROYAL OTaLS 
OF QUKEN IIATASU. 

From the pyramidion of her fallen 
obelisk at Karnak. She wears the 
Keperth, or war -helmet worn by 
the Pharaohs in battle, with the 
golden *' uraeus," or so-called ** basi- 
lisk," on the brow. 
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Bahari sif^nifies tbe Convent of the North, ntul the niioi 
tho old Cuptiu monastery wliicli givu it lliu numc «ltll | 
cumber part of the site. (") Of its two liumtivd sjiliiiu 
though nearly the whole of them were proHtrate i 
ground when the French Commi!»ion risit*>d Egypt in 111 
not one is now left.)'") Thu long and stalely flight! 
steps are represented by a steep bill strewn with rubble | 
fragments of limestone. Of the pitlunid colonnades "'Jj 
few columns are yet standing in the shelter of tbe cblT-gl 
and tbe ruin of the whole is so complete that the < 
visitor can with dilBciiliy recognize the plan un whicU 
was built. By means, however, of close and jiolicnt s 
on the s]v>t. M. Brune. a distinguished French orobiiect, | 




(Rralnntlan from a dolgo b; U. 



gaoceeded in making a restored clevatJoo of this beatri 
temple, as it appeared in the days of its splendor. ( '*) 

The dromoa of approach, the long arentio of sphinxn,! 
obclislu. and the pylons, ore necessarily omitt«d from J 
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Bmne's design. But we liere see two great flights of steps 
leatiing from terrace to terrace, eacli stop guarded by two 

coochant sphinxes ; the two colossal statues of Hatusu seat- 

^Had oa either side of the steps which rise from the second 




terrace; and the pillared portico in the centre of the third 
terrace, marking the entrance to tlie rock-cut sanctuary be- 
yond. The columns which supported that thin! terrace were 
surmounted by Ilatbor-heatleil capitals, and of these columns 
' only a few shattered shafts and two or three fallen capitals 
now strtMV the i^und. The nolor on tliose capitals is still 
hrilliant.(") The long wall facing the spectator at the upper 
end of the temple where It adjoins the mountain-side, and 
another wall bounding the second terrace on the left of the 
picture, are covered with bas-relief sculptures, which in the 
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uf them, ore nitiM 
; but fill! twu-tb 



lifist nn«. " 



Illustratioa are of necessity but sligl 
bas-relief tJtblcaux, or rather what n.'iii 
delicately sciUptui-ed and vividly colonMl ; 
of the upper part of the walls are goue. 

The traveller who now visits the wreck of this tei]i[il 
with difficulty identify its wide-spread ruins with M, iJn 
elegant restoration. That piirt, however, which is best pre- 
8erve<l doi.'s not appc-iir at all in our i 11 uslmtitm— namely, 
the rock-i'ut chaiubor, coininonly called " The Chainber of ttw 
^ Cow," which is entered from the thirtl terructr. Uoim oDt 
of the solid cliGT-Hide and lined with blocks uf the (Inffit lime- 
stone, this little 8i>eo3 contains two bas-relief subjects repns 
senling Queen lUtosu, in the costume uf a royal piiave, 
kneeling bt^ide the Goddess Llathor, who is repraoented u 
A largo red cow. The Quc<:n, with a natwte puouliu lo 
Egyptian art, is shown as in the act of sucking the mflk of 
the Divine Cow, thus signifying that she was tlw veij* laattt- 
child of the goddess. One leg and hoof and part aiT tbe 
body of the cow are avion in our next illustration. The 
figure of the Queen is excellently proporlionwl, and her fm*, 
although it differs from her other [xirtraits in lieing tnorv 
conventionally rendere<L is historically vuluulile. Oa li«r 
brow she wears the Unpus of royalty, and on her histul llu! 
wig of close-laid rows of curls usually worn by yoatbful 
princes. Her cartouche is sculptunxl in the »yace bi?tw««ii 
iior right arm ttnd left knee, but the bier[>glyphic cbkraclcnt 
have been erased, and it is no longer legible. 

By some authorities, the Temple of I>ayr-cl-Bahari is 
supixMCil to have lieen begun during the lifetime of Tbutb- 
mes II., and by others it is believed to be tiu> work of 
Ilatasu, during her sole reign. The cnrtouchea of Tliothmes 
11. appear, it is true, in Eiome of the inHeri[itii>niL Whether 
Thothmes H. hml, or bail not, any share in the ftiamling of 
the temple, it is at all events certain tluit the bulk of the 
building, and its decoration, was due tu Ilatosti. Tbe our- 
touches of Thothmes II I. also appear in nurny of the in- 
scriptions, and notably on tliat of ttie red gnnite (pil«-WKy 
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Indmg to tlie rock-cut chambei-s on the uppermost terrace. 
But these are usurpations, and date from some period" subse- 
juent to the i-eign of Ilatasii ; her successor, Thotbmes III., 
mving caused the names of his sister to be obliterated and 
liis own to be engraved in their place. The building is dedi- 
jaled in iwu-t to Ajnen, the Great God of Thebes, and in part 

■u-reKef isulptt.re rpprMenlbjt rrBlnaii in the c.xta.nc ut n y.nillidil I'rimr, •nfW- 
J|r.W.lI.K!i..Oer. PeLrie,) 

. Hathor, thi- Lady of the West, the nurse of Honis, and 
le presiding deity of the far-<listant Land of I'unt. It waa 

ander this lust aa(iect that lltithor was esjiecially reverenced 

in the Temple of Dayr-el-Bahari. 
It is in the sculpturetl and invinlcd tableAUX Hjwn the walls 

pf the two uppermost terraces of Hutasu's temple that we 

Ind depicted every incident of the most remarkable event 
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of her reign. That event was the baililing of a fleet of «•■ 
going ships, and the dei9|mtch of an exploring sqiudntn to 
the Land of Punt; a region ideulifiod hy Miw))«n> uil 
Mariette with that part of the Souiali country whii-L is sit- 
uate on the eastern coast of Africa, bordering the iiuU of 
Aden. This region, rich in incense * bearing trpes, in ctwtly 
gums and resins, in myrrh and amber, gold, lapis-kizuU, ivory. 
and precious ivooils, is the C'mnamomi/fra rtyio, aomctinifl* 
called the aroinat{fera regio of the ancientj!.('*) 

At thiij time, the province of Yemen, on the soath-w««t 
coast of Arabia, was the groat genenU meeting-phice of Ind' 
ian and Asiatic commerce Thence the PhfEuiciatUL, the 
Arabs, and the Arameans carried the meirbiindisL' of the 
great trading nations of the East by swi and land lo Mew 
potamia. to Syria, to Egypt, and to the coai^ts of A»ia MiDttr. 
Here, too, the mysterious {inKlucts of the Land uf I*unl found 
their market ; and. Wing transport**! from the east coast of 
Africa to the neat coast of Arabia, were hmaght b«dc to 
Africa l)y a circuitous route t<j the great Egyptian iH«t of 
I'ouaou (the modern Kosseir), whence the )»crchant« of Cop- 
to8 conveyed them to Thebes. 

InspiriKl. us one of the temple inscriptions )tlatc«, by tL« 
direct command of Amen himself, Hntasu resolvt>d no longM- 
to be de|>endent upon iho uncertain trade of Arabia for ihw 
valuable pi-oducts fn>m which the inceniie used in the serv- 
ice of the templeN was made. She therefore resolved her- 
self to ilesimtch an expodition to the Somali coast ; ontl for 
this purpose she built and fitted out five stiijis, the largest 
and the N-sl e<)uip{K-<l yet built on the banks of the Nile. 

Thes<- shi|>s were built with a nam^w keel, the stem and 
prow rising high above the water. Their length was aliont 
seventy fetst, and they were evidently without any sort of 
cabin accommodation. A rained platfonu with a baltutnde. 
erected at both prow and i>oop, served for a lotikont fore aiul 
aft ; and under these platforms then- was prolubly some kind 
of shelter for the otHoers. Thc«e Vissebi hull no dmka, Ibti 
hull being fitted up with scata for the rowers. The ends of 
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the planks which formed the seats were fixed through the 
ribs of the ship, as may be seen in our illustration. There 
was probably some kind of bold for the storage of provisions, 
ballast, etc., under the feet of the rowers ; but this, of course, 
would be below the water-line. There is but one mast, hewn 
from a massive palm -trunk, and measuring about twenty- 
seven feet in height. This is fixed in the middle of the ship, 
and lashed strongly to the deck. Each vessel mounts but a 
single sail, and has two spars, the top one straight and the 




lower one curved. The helm is made of two very large oars, 
firmly bound to a kind of bracket in front of the rear plat- 
form, and worked by a long cun-ed stick. The crew con- 
sists of thirty rowers, fifteen on each side, four reefers, two 
steersmen, a pilot, an overseer of the rowers, and a captain. 
A small detachment of military, numbering about eight or 
ten aoldiera and an officer, accompanied the expedition. 
These served as a guard of honor to the envoy sent by 
Queen Ilatasu to the Prince of Punt. Soldiers and sailors 
all counted, the expedition consisted of about two hundred 
and ten men to the five ships. 
Our illustration shows the departure of the leader of the 
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squadron. Each rower ia in liis pUco. Tli«ir ovcneer, i 
ing with his back to tbe plutfortu at tlii< prow, cliroclsl 
rise ami fall of their oars, prtibably. as al ihc prvwDt i 
by leading a chant in which all join. The st««raiiiaD is s 
tioned at liie stero, and holds in his hand the lon^ curn^ 
handle by which the helm is worked. The captain, baton m 
hand, stands on the pUitform at the prow, tuuking for 
in the direction that the ship is going. A brief liit-roylyi 
inscription above the carved lotus which di-coratc* iht* 
states that tUey " make head for the large " — in other wa( 
for the"oi»en." The great sail is 8prea<l, ami is evidoi 
filled by a favorable wind, and all promises well for tlie d 
cess of the voyage. 

Every part of the vessel shown in our illustratinn is e 
rntely rendered, doivn to the minul«st detail. We e 
the spars are spliced, and where the reef -bands are tivti; fl 
we also see the great cable jutssing over the heads of i 
rowers, to which, doubtless, the anchor was attached, 
allowance must, perforce, bo made for the conventional 
of Egyptian art. The sail, which here appears as tboi 
parallel with the length of the vessel, shoald, of ( 
set Rt an angle to it ; but the naval dntughtsman of UaU 
time was ns anxious to display ever}- jwrt of bis subje 
was his compatriot the figure - painter, who representei 
front-wise body in conjunction with profile legs and 1 
The water through which our gallant vessel is ploagbinj 
way is, as usual, representeti by zigzag lines. Those in < 
original are painted of a light blue, and represent the I 
blue being the color symbolical of fresh -wattir. The t; 
too, are tlic tishL'S of the Nile. The admirable acciu 
with which these fish are drawn compensates for tbe i 
gmity of their proportions as compared with those of 1 
crew of the vessel. There is not one of them who i 
not swallow a couple of sailors whole without the sma] 
inconvenience. 

The original wall-sculplaro from which our iUastntioo if 
taken shows the whole stiuadron in full sail, and is accom- 
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panied by a few columns of explanatory text, which read as 
follows : 

"Departure of the soldiers of the Lord of the Two 
Worlds traversing the Great Sea on the Good Way to the 
Land of the Gods, in obedience to the will of the King of 
the Gods, Amen of Thebes. He commanded that there 
should be brought to him the marvellous products of the 
Land of Punt, for that he loves the Queen Hatasu above all 
other kings that have ruled this land." 

Before we go farther on our way towards the Land of 
Punt, it will be well to consider by what route the squadron 
reached its destination. This is a very interesting question. 
Many of the upper courses of these sculptured and painted 
walls are so hopelessly mutilated as to break the continuity 
of the narrative. Thus, although it is distinctly stated that 
the ships returned to Thebes and there disembarked their 
cargo at the close of the expedition, the inscription which 
should inform us as to the point of their departure is lost. 
Seeing, however, that they returned to Thebes, it may be 
taken for granted that they sailed from the same port, and 
this supposition is confirmed by the blue color of the water 
and the presence therein of the fishes of the Nile. But what 
course did they take when they had turned their backs upon 
" hundred-gated Thebes ?" 

That the squadron should 
have descended the Nile, 
sailed westward through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, skirted 
the west coa^t of Africa, 
doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and reached the So- 
mali shores by way of the 
Mozambique Channel and 
the coast of Zanzibar is ab- 
solutely incredible. 

Such an achievement at so 
early a stage of naval history, 
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would be far more wonderful than the boiMing nf all | 
pyramids or temples of Egypt, It would, in fact, imply t 
Queen Hatasu's squailron twice made llio almost oompi 
circuit of the African continent. Wo atxj compelled lo red 
tbis hypothesis. Hejecting it, we must fall bock uponT 
only alternative possibility, which is that thi'y went mit I 
' some ancient water-way connecting the Nile with the KadS 

Now, the surveys recently made by Lieutenant -coloj 
Ardagh, Major Spaighl, and Lieutenant Burton, of \ 
Royal Engineers, have rendered it certain that the Wd 
Tumilat was at some very distant time iravcrjied 
branch of the Nile which dischargetl its waters into the j 
Sea— the majority of geographers being now of o{tinion t 
the head of the Gulf of Suez formerly extended : 
northward as the modern town of IsmaUia. Whether t 
branch of the Nile was ever navigable, we know no* ; \ 
we do know that it was already canalized in the reignl 
Seti I., second Pharaoh of the Nineteenth Dynasty, I 
father of Rameaes II. 

This ancient canal started, like Xhe present Swectw 
Canal, from the neighborhood of Bubastis, the modem ? 
zig; threaded the Wady TilmiUt; and emptied itself i 
that basin which is now known as Ijike Timsah. Whea 1 
de Lesseps laid down the line of the Sweetwater Canal,! 
in fact, followed the oourae of the old canal of the Phi 
the bed of which is yet traceable, AVhen I last saw it,i 
cral blocks of the masonry of the old embankment were 3 
in «'(«, among the reeds and weeds by which that and 
water-way is now choked. 

This canal is representtnl in one of the most oelcbri 
wall-sculptures of the Great Temple of Kamak, (" j and I 
there called Ta-Tena, or "the cutting;" and became T~ 
Seti is shown to be returning to Egi'pt from one of hia 8yi 
campaigns by way of a bridge over this same canal, it I 
been universally taken for granted that be was the aatl 
that im]>ortant engineering work. There Is, boyoTWyj 
kind of evidence to justify the aisumption. As I 
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might it be supposed that Napoleon the First was the build- 
er of the Pyramids, because in G6rome's great picture he is 
represented as seated on horseback, and contemplating them 
from a distance. The canal may have existed, and in all 
probability did exist, long before the time of Seti I. It would 
seem, indeed, as if the great woman-Pharaoh who first con- 
ceived the daring project of launching her ships upon an un- 
known sea, was by far the most likely person to canalize that 
channel by which alone, so far as we can see, it would have 
been possible for them to go forth. For my own part, I have 
not the slightest doubt that Queen Hatasu was the scientific 
ancestress of M. de Lesseps ; and that it was to the genius 
and energy of this extraordinary woman that Egypt owed 
that great work of canalization which first united the Nile 
with the Red Sea. 

In the sculptured tableau from which our illustration of 
the ship is taken, four other vessels are shown : the first, as 
we have seen, leads the way with a swelling sail ; the last 
is not yet fully laden, but lies at anchor, waiting for a small 
boat into which some sailors are conveying large jars. 

In the next tableau, the expedition has reached its des- 
tination. The voyage being omitted, the ships are once 
more seen at anchor, and the ancient draughtsman, in one 
of the very few known examples of Egyptian landscape 
art, has carefully depicted for us the characteristic scenery 
of the unknown country to which the squadron has made its 
way. The ground is flat and thickly wooded, the conical 
huts of the inhabitants being built on piles and approached 
by ladders. A cow reposes peacefully in the shade of a tree 
to the right, and a bird, known by its characteristic tail-feath- 
ers as the Cinnyris metallica^ wings its flight towards the 
left. Of the five trees here represented, two are conventional 
renderings of the date-palm. The trunks and branches of 
the other three are most carefully drawn. An enclosing line 
carried round each indicates the outline of the foliage, the 
details of which are left to the imagination. It has been 
supposed that this landscape represented some spot on the 
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shoreR of the Ked Sea ; but M. Maspero hii« [Minted outl 
ous reasons to show ibat ne arc bi-po on lh« bonks ot i 
er. The three lust-numud trees, fur mslauce, t>>'ccis*4]| 
produce the structure of the odoriferous sjrcamore, i 



TiKK or A toxjum is mn. 
(fnm ItarieiM-* Dgir^-B-Kuri. pUu i) Tli> Kuu af ilw nUltM tn baOi m 
*nil upprMuhml by llllll]v^^ and, ■■xordiiig M I)Unikli«i, daf\j r«whh 
Tt^uU ol ihs modem Souilaneie. Tb* ti«n arc two >Ul«-p&kiiw tn tMt 
ibrm myrrh trees (odoriferous •vcamor*]. i)>(i rnlluR* of lh« tdtrr b«la( Inift 
t»y • line bounding the l<-ps of I'he bniiclie*. The iiinl Biloc I» Wi t* Um 
with llic CiiMjrru mtlattifo, ■ nntive of the Somali cminlrr. fa*tii>( t*» kM| 
teailiar*, o( which galy one liu been K^teti by Ihe ancient Egypiiafl aitltL 



does not grow by the Rea-side, bat on the bordere of riV 
and bu cuncludes that tbe Egyptian w^aHdron, aftir i 
do\rn the Red Sea and rounding the headland called ] 
Fil, had made its way up the mouth of the FUephADt] 
er. Tlie water in the original is painted green, which 1 
be taken to indicate a tidal river; green being the F 
color for sea-water, and blue for freah-waler. Tbo t 
lit to be observed, are not the fb^bea of Egj-pt, while a 
them is seen a fine turtle, a cetacean unknown to the i 
of the Nilo.("} 

The royal envoy having landed, accompsoled by his mU^jt- 
ry escort, arranges on a table, or sUand, the gifts whicb t 
brought for presentation to the I'rince of Punt. ~ 
consist of beail necklaces, bracelets, collars, a hatchet, ■ 
dagger of state. We may suppose the beads to be c 
beautiful variegutud glass, in the nmnofncture of whi 
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Egyptians of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties par- 
ticularly excelled. The collars and bracelets are painted yel — 
low, to represent gold, the former being torque-shaped and 
closely resembling the "toqs" worn by the Egyptian women 
of the present day. The envoy is in civil dress, and leans 
apon his staff of command. The soldiers are armed with 
spear and hatchet, 

and carry a la.^ [^^1^1*' i^ i.^J^ Wfr?lt^M' 
shield rounded at the — i ■a-i* i 

top — the ordinary 
equipment of infan- 
try of the line. Their 
captain carries no 
shield, but is armed 
with a bow, in addi- 
tion to the spear and 
hatchet of his fol- 
lowers. The inscrip- 
tion states that these 
are "all the good 
things of His Maj- 
esty, to whom be 
Life, Health, and 

Strength, destined for Hathor, Lady of Punt." This is a 
circuitous manner of stating that the said good things are 
intended, not for the goddess, but as a means of exchange 
for the coveted products of Punt. 

"We next see the approach of the native chief, accompanied 
by his family and followers. They advance with uplifted 
hands, this being the accepted attitude of deprecation and 
homage. The chief wears a collar of large beads, a small 
dagger in his belt, and a sfienti. or loin-cloth, of the same fash- 
ion as that worn by the Egyptians. I'nlike them, however, 
he weara a beard ; and this beard is curved slightly upward, 
like those with which the Egyptians represented their gods 
and deceased Pharaohs. The inscription engraved in front 
of his body states that he is " The Great of Punt, Parihu ;" a 




(From Unrietle's Dtir-eKBaJiari, pli 



PHARAOnS. PrU-ABS, AM) EXPLORERS. 

me ipparentlj derived from an Ambic root. He it jipt- 

1 by bb wife, bis two suns, and bis djui^^ter, to eacb of 

1 ta »ttaebed a •bort inscnptioa. Tbe two joodis an 

mplr described as "bis aotis," aod tbe yoan|r giri as "bit 

daagfater." Uis spotue,a very singoUr nnd aobeaatiful pop- 

•oo, is described as ** bis wife, Au.*^ She wears a yellow 




Mcompanivd hj til* wife, family, ui4 ro1l«««nL (Ft 



dross, bnicvletB on her nristx. anklets on ber ankles, antf 
necklacti nt alternate bnad and chain work round her ihraoL 
Her hnir, like that of her (lau]^t«r. in bound with a llllet oa 
the brow. Her featnres are repaUive, and her cheek is di«- 
ft(^urcd by two linea of tattooing on either side of the tnoolb. 
She is hidoously obese, her limbs and body being weired 
down by rolls of fat Her daughter, though eridently quite 
youn^. already sbows a tcndt-ncy towards the same kind of 
deformity. 

This strange portrait of the Princess Ati has bc«n the sub- 
ject of much discussion, it being n doubtful point whether 
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she is to be considered as a diseased monstrosity, or as a par- 
agon of beauty. It is the opinion of some authorities that 
she must have been the living realization of the highest type 
of female loveliness, according to the taste of the natives of 
certain parts of Central Africa. Chabas compares her with 
Speke's description of the fav^orite wife of the brother of the 
King of Karagoue, whose fat hung in large puddings about 
her arms, and whose weight was too great to allow of her 
standing upright. Beauty of this class was formerly sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to the fair ladies of the Hottentot 
race ; but Schweinf urth, in his '' Heart of Africa,'' describes 
the Bongo women in words that would almost seem to have 
been suggested by the subject of our illustration. Masi)ero 
suggests that the Princess Ati may be suffering from ele- 
phantiasis ; but Mariette is of opinion that the Egyptian 
artist has here represented not merely the wife of the chief, 
but the most admired type of the women of the Somali 
race. The complexions of the whole family are painted 
of a brick red, and their hair black, thus showing that they 
are not of negro race. The superimpose<l hieroglyphic in- 
scription, which extends to some length beyond that of our 
illustration, states that "Hither come the Great [ones] of 
Punt, their backs bent, their heads boweil, to receive the sol- 
diers of His Majesty." Then follow the words which are sup- 
posed to come out of their mouths: "How have you ar- 
rived at this land unknown to the men of Egypt? (") Have 
vou come down from the roads of the Heavens? Or have 
you navigated the sea of Ta-nuter { * You must have fol- 
lowed the path of the sun. As for the King of Egypt, 
there is no road which is inaccessible to His Majesty; we live 
by the breath he grants to us." 

An ass, saddled with a thick cushion, and three attendants 
carrying short staves, bring up the rear of the procession. 
Over the ears of this beast of heavy burden is engraved in 
hieroglyphic characters, " The great ass that carries his wife ;" 

* The Land of the Gods. 
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the great aas, if the ancient artist is to bo relied upon I 
scale of protKjrtion, bearing ubuul ihv ttune n*Utk 
I^incess All on FiiLttafTbi hulf-pcnny worth ••( Itnxul I 
"intolerable deal uf sack." The men who ^itd<> »nil foUow 
the ass wear tlie upcurveJ beanl everywlien; (lUaiiu-l^riMte 



of the natives nf I'u 
pyloii of Iliiri'tiihi'l), a 



in P^-^yptian art. On the Hiilpi 
Karuok, wo timl a Prince of I*b 
onu hundred a 




rmrti Ihe Pilnn at tl<ir<'n,li..)i,ai K..: i.ak Tl>» 
l»wl of a fbiit uf Puiii U t<h<>lui:n|il]e<l tmi 
iiMl Uktfii hj Mr W. H. F. PolHc tmm the v-mup 



ty yt-iiK btvr|] 
features cIu«olj| 
■embling ihotf 
Pariho. lie 
the same co^ 
biMinl, and eva 
'-!ii8ii-titliuj^ t 
> liii'ii WMn apiiarvolr 
;> the (liiitinguuhiog 
i-iidgw of Dm chiif' 

The ^rta nent hj 

UutitKU baring bMn 

prescntctt by th« Ml- 

y and accr|ilHl b^ 

tlK- Prince of Punt, 

theUtt4>rpt\>UL'««bto 

offer in retam Ave 8hi[vIoa(l» of the special prodacU of bv 

country. The inscription atntes thitt tbu Chief of Pant [iQei 

bis tribute hy the waterside. 

From thin point, the sculjituretl tableaux form a oontinO' 
OU.S scene, thotte in tbo lower r^i^iiiter beJnf^ olnioct pmrfect, 
whereas those in tbo up|HT n-g'ister are unfortunaUdr to 
much broken nway thnt in many places then* ivmain oolr 
the feet of the tiKiireo and the water Uim.-« of the rirer. 1b 
several of Ihe best proscrveii, we see the Ej^'ptian sulun 
carryinii; half-grown saplingn whieii have been taken Bp 
with a Iwll of cnrtli aliout tJie roota, and are being traa»' 
ported in baskets ftlung upon polus, each pole carried fey 
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four men. These, as they wend their way towards the ships, 
are accompanied by natives of Punt, some carrying large logs 
of ebony, others leading apes, and one a giraffe. In one place 
where there is a great gap in the wall, the remains of the in- 
scription show that an elephant and a horse were among the 
animals embarked from Punt for the gratification of Hatasu. 
This Queen doubtless shared in that lively interest which, as 




it is well known, her brother Thothmes III. entertaine<l for 
all kinds of foreign birds, beasts, and plants.(" ) A running 
commentary of short inscriptions is interspereed here and 
there between the figures. "Stand steady on your legs, 
Bohu !" says one of the bearers. " Vou throw too much 
weight upon my shoulders," retorts Bohu, 

Over the saplings which are being carrictl in baskets, is 
inscribed Nehet Ana; that is to say, the yycaraore of Ana. 
Elsewhere we see the full-grown trees. Tlie trunk is mas- 
sive; the leaf is a sharp-jwinted oval ; and at the junction 
of the trunk and the larger branches are seen little copjjer- 
colored lumps of irregukr form, representing the resinous 
gum which has exudeti tlirougli the bark. A passage in 
Pliny, to which Mariette es|)ecially refers in his memoir on 
Deir-el-Bahari, shows that this tree, the odoriferous syca- 
more, can be none other than the myrrh-tree, whose gum 
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was brought by the ancients from the scK'-ollcd "land a 
Troglodytes." Acconiing to tlie old luitiiralwt, ill* i 
tree is found 

"... in many quarters of Arabia ; also there is very j 
myrrbe brought out of the Iskiidii ; and the Sabeans i 
the seas and travell as far as to tiie TroglothlcH countn 
it. . . . The plant groweth ordinarily Svo cubits bigli. bo^ 
not all that length is it smooth and without |)rickcs: the 
bodie and trunke is hanl and wrythen ; it ts greatwt taw; 
the root, and so artseth HmaUer and siitalW. taper-a 
Some suy that the barko is smootli and even, like nnt(t| 
of th« Arbute Tree: others ayaine atlinnH that it » pri 
an<i full of tliornes. It hath a leufu like to the Olivtj 
more cris|)ed ami curled, and withnll it m in the cml s 
pointed like a needle. . . . The niyrrhc trees ore twioi 
and launced in one year ; the sbt reachelh from the I 
root up to the boughea, if they may beare and abide it." 

Further on, he says that, of all the wild kinds of t 
trees, " the first is that w}iich groweth in the Truglc 
countrey ;" and thia, '* the Trogloditike niyrrbo, they ( 
by the fattini.>S8e thereof, and fur that it eeemetli I41 tbJ 
greener. . . . The best myrrhe is known by little ] 
which are not round; and when they grow logetbcr, 4 
jeeld a certain whitish li(]uour which muelh and resoln 
from them, and if a man lireake them into montchi, it hatli 
white reines resembling mim's nails, and iu taal is somewlutfc 
bitter." (") 

That the Ana was undoubttnlly the resinous gam ( 
myrrh-tree is still further eonfinne<I by the above [ 
from Pliny, which descrities it a» of a gn-en oolord 
"green Ana" being constantly name<l in Egyptian Jn 
tions as the most precious and desirable kind. 

One very intereating taibleau. which is yet happily in | 
preservation, represents ft group of tbret- large trees a ~ 
species, I'.c., the SihH Ana, nr odorifenais sycunora.! 
the ground, in the shade of tlieir boughs, are ptl«R vi | 
therskins and elephant-tusks, logs of ebony in 1 
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rings and ingots of precious metal. Above the tops of the 
trees is shown a row of sycamore saplings in tubs, with an 
inscription stating that "thirty and one growing trees of 
the Anu were taken aa marrels of Punt to the holiness of 
this God [Amen], Never was there seen the like since the 
world began." 

And now, while the Egyptian sailors, assisted by the na- 
tives of Punt, are busily engaged in loading the ships, Hata- 
su's envoy offers an official reception to Prince Parihu, his 
wife and family. This parting interview is conducted with 
great ceremony on both sides. A huge heap of myrrh, two 
trays of massive gold rings, and a pile of elephant-tusks are 
brought by Parihu, probably as a farewell hakltahiah to the 
envoy himself. The Lady Ati is apparelled as before, but 
the right leg of Parihu is covered from the ankle to above 
the knee with a close succession of metal rings resembling 




{Proni Maiiette'n i)<ir-(f-£laAai 



the dangahor of the Bongo people, as shown in an illustra- 
tion to Schweinfurth'g Heart of Africa. (") Tlie sons of 
Parihu, one of them carrying a bowl of gold-dust ; an attend- 
ant bearing a large jar on his shoulder; and the ass, which 
has again enjoyed the unenviable privilege of carrying the 
Lady Ati, bring up the rear. The pile of Ana is Iiito repre- 
sented in a very summary fashion by a mere outline, but 
in some of the other subjects the little irro^ukrly sliu|>cd 
lumps of the precious gum are nil elabonitdy defiiicc). The 
envoy stands in front of his pavilion— omitted in our illus- 
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tration—and is apparently in tbc act of inviting his |^ 
to partake of the bacquL-t which, l>y order of llatasn, be I 
prepared for them. This consisted, according to the a 
paiiying inscription, of " bread, beer, wines, meat, regctables, 
and all good things of Egypt, by cominanil of His Majotj, 
to whom be Life, Health, Strength." 

In the very interesting subject now before usi, we see the 
Egyptian sailors, some carrying the saplings in baskets slung 




from poles, as before; others laden with big jars; and d 
rying on board along inclined planks reaching pretnmabi; 
from tliL' shore, wliieli, however, ia not shown in tht> picturv. 
The decks are already piled high with their precious oirgo. 
among which may be observed three largt* iiip<^ who make 
themselves perfectly at home. Slung to the niain-niust of the 
nearest VE«sel, a harp is depicted, of a shape n-hich ra*y even 
now be seen in the hands of native musicians in Cairo and 
other largo ton-ns. The captain stands on the platform at 
thu prow, issuing his commands ; and, smnll as is the ■allt^ 
the very natural action of the man in front of him, who 
shouts the order with his hand to his mouth. mnH ooC he 
overlooked. The long inscription engraved in vertical ool- 
umus at either corner of the picture reads as foUoirs : 
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" Very great lading of the ships with the marvels of the 
Land of Punt, and with all the good woods of Ta-nuter; 
with heaps of karni of Ana^ with trees producing green ana; 
with ebony and pure ivory; with gold, and green agates 
found in the Land of the Amu ; with blocks of the wood 
tascheps ; with ahem perfumes; with tasem dogs; and with 
hides of the panthers of the South ; and with natives of the 
country, their women and children. Never since the begin- 
ning of the world have the like wonders been brought bv anv 
king." ( " ) 

While these last two vessels are receiving their cargoes, 
the other three have already weighed anchor, and are seen 
with their sails set and filled by a favorable wind. A short 
inscription states that this is "the peaceful and prosperous 
voyage of the soldiers of his Majesty returning to Thebes, 
bringing with them the men of Punt. They bring such mar- 
vels of the Land of Punt as have never been brought by any 
King of Egypt, on account of the greatness of the King of 
the Gods, Amen, Lord of Thebes." 

The return voyage, like the outward voj^age, is passed over; 
and the next incidents of this curious panorama in stone take 
place in Thebes. We are shown nothing of the arrival of the 
squadron, nor of the unlading of the ships ; the rest of the 
tableaux consisting mainly of processions of priests, soldiers, 
and sailors. The order in which these processions meet and 
succeed each other is somewhat confusing. The hieroglyphic 
inscriptions in this part of the building are also greatly mu- 
tilated, so that the subjects in many instances have to be 
taken as their own interpreters. It seems possible that they 
do not all represent the return of the expedition from Punt, 
but that some may have reference to the ceremonies which 
accompanied the opening of the temple. The unity of 
the composition as an historic whole is moreover impaired 
by the introduction of other foreign tributaries besides 
those brought from Punt ; whence it may be concluded 
that the artist, in order to produce a more brilliant ef- 
fect, introduced the representatives of various nations who 
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on uthcr occasions, had laid lb«ir tribute at the feq 
Hatasu. 

In one tableau we see the Sacred Bark of Am<^n, o 
twenty-five {jnests and preceded by libation-beartrr^, <] 
standard- bearci-s, and priests carrying bunchra of loti».|| 
In another, the sailors of the expedition march in singla 
armed with hatchets, and carrying green boughs in I 
hands— probably of the Afia Bycaniore. A drummer pH 
fore, and the inscription says that "the sailors of tliv i 
squadron shout for joy. They cry aloud ; the heave: 
May Aniea grant long life to his daughter, the nuilder o 
Temple," 

Following the sailors, comes the deputation from PnntJ 
native Somalis < ~ 
guishedbyilieirci 
beards. Some of i 
bring trayH of the J 
gum; othur^ c% 
large jars, probl 
filled with go]d-(' 
»lbeT8.again, luut J 
of the two gpecia 
digenouM to Pant, 
the CynoiypAaltu j 
madryiu, and tbel 

called in the i 
tion the Ah* ape,! 
the K'ifvnmaokvy\ 
this jiart of the procesBion belong the figur«i of in«n I 
ing the horse, the giraffe, and the Hephanl, which, a 
montionei], are unfortunately almost destroywl Last o 
come more sailors, oarrj-ing the sycamore suplingB in I 
kels as before. 

Marching in the oontrary dirwtion. as if oommg lo i 
and welcome the sailors on landing, we are shown a I 
young eoldiera. reprpsentlng no less than three dilTeroQt r 




(FrvcD Hvicltc'i tMr^lBalian.) 
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ments. They are armed with axe, bow, and shield ; while 
some, belonging apparently to a Xubian corps, brandish the 
boomerang. All carry green boughs in token of festivity. 
Besides this procession, which may be called the Proces- 
sion of "Welcome, there is another and a very interesting cor- 
tege which may be distinguished as the Procession of the 
Queen. 

First come the troops of the royal household, designated 
in the iuscription as the soldiers of the Per-aa, or palace.(") 




Mariclte's DnV-et 



Next follow the Queen's fan-l>earers, carrying long-hamlled 
flabellic of conventionally rendereil ostrich-feathers. After 
these come the Queen's quiver-ljearer and sandal-bearer, and 
two grooms leading her Majesty's hunting leopards. Her 
throne-chair, carried by twelve bearers, brings up the rear. 
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The clinir, witli its footstiml, stands on a portablu platform, 
ami is evidently uswi us a fAm*-- 
d-jxiiiviim, iinii nut as a morrt rm- 
bleni of niyolty. Tlie inscription 
beneath the chair deflcriticft tho 
Queen as " this goixl GtwJ," ant) 
enuinwi-atc'S her titles as "Lord of 
till! Two Lands," etc. 

Hatasii has preimmnbly bt"en 
carrie<i to the Temple of Amen. 
where bUo is seen in the noit 
tableau stuuding. stuJT in band, in 
tho full costniiie of a Phanuh, 
face to fare with Amen enthroned. 
The inscription which fills the 
s{>ace l>elwi«n tbcsu two S^ivs 
is cast into the form of u dialogtiv 
Ijetween the goi\ and the Qocen. 
Hataau. reverting to th« origin 
of the expedition, pnieiaimB ber 
intention of exploring Ibu wars 
of Pniit. that there oiay b« 

And in abundance for the service of the t<>inple. The god, 





CRUUI0.11' HLfruillI T 



V HatlttU's Mr-ilttiiUri, piato II.) 



in rvply, confTratulates her on the ftnccess of h«r cxpedltxM. 
and states that he himself, toother with Ilalbor, tlw IjmIv 
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of Punt, and Urtbeku, Vice-Regent of the Gods, guided the 
Egyptian explorers to the land of the myrrh-trees.(") 

An ox is then sacrificed to Amen, the sacrificial act being 
depicted in a bas-relief, from which, unfortunately, the next 
block is missing, thus carrying away one comer of the sub- 
ject. Here we see the altar of the god loaded with offer- 
ings, among which may be noted a haunch, a goose, and 
various kinds of cakes. Four priests uplift their bands in 
adoration^ another carries a small stand; while two more cut 
the slaughtered ox limb from limb. 

After this the tribute of Punt is formally transferred to 




the treasury of the temple; the Ana gum (specifie<l in the 
inscription as "green Ana*') h mcasurc<l and registered by 
the temple servants ; while the bas^s of gold-dust, the bricks 
of electrum, the ingots of pure gold, and tiie ivory tusks, are, 
by a conventional fiction, lx>ing weighed in the presence of 
Horus by no less a sacred scribe than Tliotli liimself. 
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The ceremony at tlio Temjtle of Amen being conclmtn^, 
tlie expe<litioii in ruweil across the Nilv in u tlutilhi of Slaw 
galleys, und procee<U to nsmler homnge to ilathor in that 
part of the temple at Uayrel-Bahari over wUicli »be espts 
cially presides. They are accompanied liy a detachment uf 
truopB composed of the flower of the Egyptian array. 

Ami thus, to the sound of tnnii^tets aud drums, with wav- 
ing of green boughs and shouts of triumph, the great proces- 
sion hinds on the o[)posite Ixink of the Nile, ami. followed 
by an ever-gathering crowd, takes its way Ix-tween avmmii 
of s]>hinxe!(, past obelisks and pylons, and up one iiugnill- 
cent flight of steps after another, till the topmost ten 
the Great Temple is reached, when? the Queen herself n 
oomes them to the preseaee of lluthor the HeautifiU, | 
La«ly of the We&tcra Mountain, the UoddesS'Kegent of I 
Land of I'unt. 

Such is the story told in the sculptnred decoratiou 
this most interesting and beautiful ruin. ITnttI it was | 
tially excavated by Slariette, only a few of the less inter- 
esting sculptures were risible above the sand and diditis ia 
which it was entombed. Even now, a systematically < 
<lucte<l excavation wonhi probably bring to light 
inseriptiouB, and jiossibly more )»cul]>ture«. than I'ould 1 
discovered by Mariette with the limited means at his cx>m> 
mnnd. In the slight hut interesting work in whieJi he Iws 
commemorated the results of bis lalK>r at r>ayr-el-Bah»* 
ri, he expresses his regn?t that he never hail the uppor- 
tunity there to conduct any pro)M;rly organiuKl work. Hut-b 
as \m excavations of the templet of Kaniak. tVodtrnih. aad 
E<lfu. 

Heyond the fact that Flatasn rebuilt ami restom) i 
ruined shrines and tf-raples in various parts of hi?r kinj 
and that the celebrated Sjkkm Artemidos(") was Iht work. 
and not, as is generally Huppose<), the work of Thothme* 
III., we know little or nothing more of the ere&ts of h w 
reign. Seventeen years after the death of Thothn]i» Il^h 
name, as alreotly said, di«:ip)te-ars from the monumecta) I 
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ords, and we may assume that she had either ceased to live 
or ceased to reign. 

However this may be, her successor, Thothmes III., en- 
deavored systematically to efface her memory from the 
minds of the Egyptians and her cartouches from the public 
monuments on which they had been emblazoned. It is her 
name which underlies the names and titles of Thothmes III. 
not only in the Speos Artemidos, but in hundreds of cases at 
Dayr-el-Bahari. Only in one single instance has the royal 
oval containing her family name escaped the chisel of the 
mason ; and her solar name, though traceable under the 
chipped surface, is almost invariably erased. The mere 
grammatical construction of the texts bears witness, how- 
ever, to the wholesale forgery committed by Thothmes III. ; 
for, combined with the Pharaonic style in which the inscrip- 
tions are couched, the feminine suffixes which are so curi- 
ously appended to masculine nouns everywhere remain to 
show in whose honor these innumerable columns of hieiH> 
glyphs were engraved. 

The tomb of Queen Hatasu was discovered bv Mr. Rhind, 
in 184:1, excavated in the cliflf-side, in the near vicinity 
of her temple ; but its identity appears since then to have 
been forgotten.(") Although the mummies of her father, 
Thothmes I., of her husband and half-brother, Thothmes 
II., and of her half-brother and successor, Thothmes III., 
were discovered in 1881, in the famous tomb of the Priest- 
Kings, within a stone's-throw of her temple at Dayr-el- 
Bahari, the mortal remains of Ilatasu were missing from 
the ranks of the illustrious dead with which that sepulchre 
was crowded. A small wooden cabinet, inlaid with ivorv 
and carved with both her cartouches, was found among the 
minor objects there concealed. It contains, strange to siiy, 
a dessicated human liver — probably hers. This would l(x>k 
as if at one time the nuimmv of Ilatasu had there been de- 
posited, in company with the mummies of her kindre<l. 

A few scarabaei dispersed through various pul)lic and pri- 
vate collections ; a draughtsman of red jasper, in the form of 
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a Hoii's head ongraved with her two cartouches, which v 
found at Xaruuk, aud is now in the Miuunm of GhJzelk; licr 
signet-ring, eugnived ou turqiiuisu auil mountf^l in f>old. in 
the possession of an English gontleman ; and a fiiiierar)- slat- 
uettB, or Ushabti, inscribed with her name an<i tiilos, in the 
Museum of the Hague, are, with one exception, the only 
uuthentic mementos of Hatasu which liave (»ine down Ui 
our time. 

The esception \a a splendid one, and of grt-at liiKtoric amj 
an-lia-ological TOlue, being an object of no less tm{H>rtunn* 
than the (liroae-chair of this great Queen. It was disotverod 
by some Arabs in 1SS5 or IS'Sti ; brought to England in IftST. 
and exliibite<] at the Jubilee Exhibition in Manehegter t' 
year. At the close of the exhibition il was pn»ented ^ 
Mr. Jesse Ilaworth to the Itritisli >[useunt, where it now D 
cupies a conspicuous place in the upper Egyptian g»U(sfy. 




(Ovm 



. |>b»«-«ni|ih fnHB ibv ori)[lnal in tl» (MtM Mm 



Hpecimonfl of ancient Egyptian stools and oluura,^ 
beautifully inlaid with inan|ueterio of iron' and < 
woods, may bo seen in several European mniwunu: 1 
none do we find a I'haraonic throne such as this, platotl xrith 
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gold and silver, and adorned with the emblems of Egyptian — 
sovereignty. It is not absolutely intact. The seat and back 
(which may have been made of plaited palm-fibre or bands 
of leather) have perished ; but all that remains of the original 
piece of furniture is magnificent. The wood is very hard and 
heavy, and of a rich dark color resembling rosewood. The 
four legs are carved in the shape of the legs of some hoofed 
animal, probably a bull, the front of each leg being decorated 
with two royal basilisks in gold. These basilisks are erect, 
face to face, their tails forming a continuous coil down to the 
rise of the hoof. Eound each fetlock runs a silver band, and 
under each hoof there was originally a plate of silver, of 
which only a few fragments remain. The cross-rail in front 
of the seat is also plated with silver. The arms (or what 
would be the arras if placed in position) are very curious, 
consisting of two flat pieces of wood joined at right angles, 
so as to form an upright affixed to the framework of the 
back and a horizontal support for the arm of the sitter. 
These are of the same dark wood as tlie legs and rails, hav- 
ing a border-line at each side ; while down the middle, with 
head erect at the top of the upright limb, and tail undulating 
downward to the finish of the arm-rest, is a basilisk carved 
in some lighter colored wood, and incrusted with hundreds 
of minute silver annulets, to represent the markings of the 
reptile. The nails connecting the various parts are round- 
headed and plated with gold, thus closely resembling the or- 
namental brass-headed nails in use at the present day. The 
gold and silver are both of the purest quality. 

Of the royal ovals which formerly adorned this beautiful 
chair of state, only one longitudinal fragment remains. This 
fragment, which measures some nine or ten inches in length, 
is carved on both sides, and contains about one-fourth part of 
what may be called the field of the cartouche. Enough, how- 
ever, remains to identify on one side the throne -name, and 
on the other side the family name, of Queen Hatasu. The 
carvinff is admirable, everv detail — even to the form of the 
nails and the creases of the finger-joints in part of a hiero- 
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glypli representing a hand — being remlcrwl with ihs i 
perfect truth and lii'Iicacy. The thn>ne-name, " lln-iim-ka." 
is Burroundetl hy a palm-fmnd liortiering, and the family 
name, " Anien-Knmn Ilatusii," hy a border of concentric spi- 
rals. The wchmI of this curtDUcho is the same as that of ihc 
basilisks upon the arms, bt-ing very Imrd and cltise-graininL 
and of u tawny, yellow hue. like boxwood. 8omo gurj^rusly 
colored throne-chairs depicted on the walU of a si<)e-chamU*r 
in the tomb of liamesea III. at Thebes show exactly into 
what parts of the framework these royal in»if^ia trere in- 
serted, and might survu as models for the complete fvsUd«- 
tion of this most valiuible and intrrL>sting relic. 

It is a signiBeant fact that the dark wood of the chair and 
the lighter wood of the basilisks are of growths unknonrn to 
Egyptian sftil ; and it may well bo that l>oth originally funn- 
ed part of that very cargo which the exploring sqtuiilroa s 
(jueen llatasu brought home to Thebeti, some thrc*- thoui 
live hundred years ago, from the far Jlstant shores of t 
Land of Punt. 




NOTES. 



NoTS 1, page 5. — Dr. Birch*B calculation was based upon the supposition, then 
universally accepted, that embalmment was not practised in ancient Egypt till 
after 2000 B.C., no earlier specimens of embalmed and bandaged mummies having 
been discovered at the time when he wrote. See Birch's Guide to the FlrU and 
Second Egyptian JRooma of the British Aftuteum^ 1878. When, however, the Pyra- 
mid of King Pepi (Sixth Dynasty, circa 8600 b.c.) was opened in 1880, the mum- 
mied remains of that very ancient king were not only found to be impressed by 
bandages, but portions of these actual bandages were found strewn on the floor of 
the sepulchral chamber. *'0n a mis au jour les sepultures du dernier roi de la 
Vme Dynustie, Ounas, ct de plusieurs rois de la Vl"«, Teti, Pepi !•', Merenra, Pepi 
II. La niomic de Merenra a 6t6 trouv^e d^pouillee de ses bamlelettes, qui avnient 
et^ arrach^es k une ^poque ancienne ; mais la trace de ces bandelettes, impriin^ 
en relief sur la peau, est rest^e parfaiteinent visible et prouve que les proc6d6s d*em- 
baumeincnt d6j& constates pour les 6poques post6rieures, ^taicnt en usage dhs la 
Via* Dynastie." See M. Maspero*s paper on Egyptian Exploration, addressed to 
the Academic des Inscripiions et Belles-lettres, in the Revue de CHistoire dee Reli- 
giom^ vol. iv., No. 4, 1881. See also '* Lying in State in Cairo," by Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, Ilarper^a Monthly Magazine^ J«ly, 1882. 

Note 2, page 6. — For some particulars respecting the shipping of mummies for 
manure during the reign of the Khedive Ismail, see MacCoan's Egypt an It /«, chap, 
viii., p. 168. 

Note S, page 18. — The colossal seated statue of Rameses II. in black granite, 
and the remarkable headless sphinx here referred to, are now in the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston, U. S. A. 

Note 4, page 28. — Many of these interesting fragments are preserved in the Mu- 
seum of the Louvre. 

Note 6, page 24. — Ancient Egyptian flint weapons and implements hi^ve been 
found in large numbers in various parts of Egypt, but they do not indicate what is 
understood a^ a Stone Age, since they all belong to historic times. Flint saws, flint 
fruit-scoops, etc., have recently been found in large numbers by Mr. Petrie, in the 
Twelfth Dynasty town of Kahun. Flint chisels are also found in large quantities 
in the turquoise mines of Wady Maghara, dating apparently from the earliest to the 
latest time at which these mines were worked, thus showing that flint was not su- 
perseded by bronze where flint was equally effectual. See Chabas's L* Auliquite 
Historique^ chap. v. ; also Lord's Peuinmda of Sinai ^ p. 433, et seq. 

Note 6, page 30. — By such as desire to become better acquainted with the styles 
and devices of these fascinating amulets, Mr. Petrie's illustrated Hand-book of Hie- 
lorical Scarabs will be thoroughly appreciated. 

Note?, page 31. — For illustrations of the various stages of the lotus pattern on 
the potsherds of Naukratis, see the plates to Xaukratis, Part I., by Mr. Petrie. and 
the plates to Xaukratis. Part II., by Mr. Ernest A. Gardner. See also Prof. W. H. 
Goodyear's paper on **The Origin of the Ionic Capital and the Anthemion in Greek 
Art," published in the American Jonmal of Archdology^ vol. iii. (1888); also Mr. 
Goodyear's important forthcoming work, entitled The Grammar of the Lotus, 
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Hon 8. paga Dl. — "Amuii iru |ikr(i«l to chc GT«ek>. ktiJ, ■•uodk vUm* &•«*•■ 
whiuli ha i;'»"t«<l thcni, uth tu bucIi b> liked W Mtilu In Bgiipt Uw cii; ol StMkm. 
tl« fur tlicii' niaidcnoe. Tu lliow whu uiil; withcd to irul* djiuu i)>* cuui, uhI did 
not w&nt to fli their &bu(le l>i the country, lif grt»(if.l iviulti Iniit!* whan ili«f 
mietil Kit up tlun tnd erect temple* to tlic C,...]- iir i'.- -. ^'^..| Ut tha madHl 
uid luoit faiooiu, irhluh U al*a Uio tuoil li>- 1 Tu* HcMdoM.' 

Il iru built oonJoiDtlf tj; ibe la»iaiM, Doriu. 
Mkliig part in tli* work : (he Ionian Sutm ol ' 

Rhode*. CniJiu. HalicamauuB, PLueii* of iii>' J).-.:,-, . M;\ i-mi iif tb* .BoU- 
■iw Thete aie the Sutw tu i*bom Ibe teiopiv IkIuhjc-. »'•■! ih-'i b»< ■ lighi irf 
■ppolnilnft the govemorB ot the r«^torjt ; the other citie* oliich cUim ■ dwH is 
the building cluxu what iii no aenM belongi to tbcn. Tlitre iiaUuix, boaaw, 
OonMvratvd fur theluKlvM nepanle t«mplM — the B^DMiuia oni lo ttut, ilw dalw- 
am to Hen, aud tlie Uileaiana lo A.pvl\a"—Hn-odalHt, Bwik IL, Hiap. tluToL 

Htm 9. page Sd.— See /•'aukralu. Part U., bj Emeat A. Uardiier. 

Kon 10, page )IJ.— The Qraai Spiilai la nttribuieJ bf iUnau lo tha BtlkM 
■gei Mora ihe advent of Mean, lha< liral king ot the Firat D'naslr ; and Haafw* 
uo[iaid«te it (o lie. If nut aetuall; preliiiiorli^ at all erotiu tli* oldaai luoansaat la 
E^pt. The Sphini has bvea Mvoral timet olearrd from thv si*r-drif un( a«Bd* af 
llic d««crt. The Ant ocuaiion ol whieU we haae anjr reoonl waa In Ibc ila* of 
Tliuibnia* IT., that klD|t baririK cclcbi«(ed the Caol b; a votlre taUat plaaad 
•faliiai tb« brcaat of the Sphlni. and wbli-li jet remaliia U tUit H* tbrnria tetaMa 
Ihal, liarlng been upon one o( hit liuntlii|t eipcdfUun*, bt Uj du*n m rati !■ iba 
•badow o{ tbe huge image. Qe there fell aalNp and dreamed a dnaai vhanla 
tlie Sphlni conjured him to uicii nnaj ihe land in wbivh li wai ocailj tNtM. 
After Ihia 11 waa cteare<l again In the tlina ot Puebkliann, a klnl of lb* Taanl*- 
firai Djnasiv. wbo ha* alau led a lablel un tha apui ; and It mnai ttan baa* «iau«d 
agaiu in Roman tlmea, wlieu the pav* and breaat wen; rtpalrad with alab* at Baaa- 
atone. From Ihal time till the opeiiiug ot ibe Suei Canal, iba aaud eonUMBad !■ 
Mcutnulatc without being dliturlxd; but il wa* once Ksswia elearad doarn W Ifca 
pawa in honor o( llie ulail ot the Eiii|ien>r and ICRipra>a of tha Fraash la IM(. 

Not* II, page 44. — Turn, ur Alum, tha Uod of Iha Seltlnj; Sun, waa alao vor- 
(hipped at Beliopolia. He la reprcaeiilod aa a man walking, wtij) a baad-diMa 
eompoaed ot the lotua, with drooping ealjt learea, aiinDDUDtvd br two atnlgbt 

NliTK 13, page 44. The hlefos'tphtc apcliini: of " Tl><iitiil," 'ir "^ikrii.' ha» 
glten riaa lo inueh ditciualan amoti)i EgTpi< ^ ~ .hit 

name being capable ot a twofold tvadin^. )l I'L 

Xthai ihla ali^u must hat* been H'rd to < : .* 

. Ilibung n ; aa, notablr, ia the Greek Iran > -^ 

diy ot Thelmiiter, which inn>i ha>c had till' >i!. . , .- _ uxh- 

toribed SthmnfiiM bt tlia Oreeka. See Ths Sin- f 'I'v "/ /''if^'"" ■"^ '^ /'»«'' •/ 
da aw™. ».l -liii-n (1898). b. E. Narilte. 

Nnri 18, (laiia 47.— T)ia ^liiafflni wu the offleial a 
Bellenlalln Jewa. accepted b> Hie JewUb hieU p.ivi ai 



Malt ot aeltctlon and IranalaUon. Accordlii 

tuai;lnl waa underiakm hr order of Pbdam' 

gun, 11 not compleled. at Alnandria, the ia' 

quoiM ihi! following fror 

padU Britamiat, IBB* 

onl,T tlia law bul the 'pn 

1) agrvM thai tha moat i 

aoM with tiie Sopiuagli 

Warn prirat* eiiieriirlari 

Cotoplml " ' ' ■ 



It relic* o( Jrwiah-Oraak Ik. 
rh* latar traitataltona ot pr 

ipprara from tha prvlngiM ti 

Eathar. Il apgieara ai'o ihal li waa long liefore liaa whale S 



wu flnlalitd and Irtalad aa a 



Mwork. 
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ualf and not uniform. Philo, Josephus, and the New Testament writers use the 
Septuagint." 

NoTK 14, page 60. — See Josephus's AntiqttUies of the Jtu»^ xiii., 8. 

NoTK 16, page 64. — See Tani»^ Part I., chap, ii., by VV. M. Flinders Petrie. See 
also "Tanid," bv Amelia B. Edwards, Harper's Montfilt/ Jlaf/azine^ October, 1886. 

Note 16, page 68.~See Oathm ami t/u S/iritie o/'Safl el Hetmeh (1887), by E. 
Navillf. 

NoTS 17, page 73. — For an admirable account of the methods of ancieut Egyp- 
tian painting, see Maspero's Egyptian ArcheBology^ chap, iv., pp. 164-201. 

Note 18, page 76.— See Pliny's ffutoria Xaturalia, Book XXXV., chap. iii. See 
also Woltmann*s History of Painliuy, chap. i. 

Note 19, page 76. — See Piinie'n Naturall Hisioriey translated by Philemon llol- 
land. Book XXXV., chap, iii., London, 1601. 

Note 20, page 78. — See Lea Originett de VHiatorie d^aprh la Bible^ chap. xiii. 
Francois [jenormant. See also Note 27. 

Note 21, page 79. — See **Les AtUques dirig^es contre Tfigypte," Hevtte Archi- 
ologique^ nouveUe Mr^ Vol. XVI., by £. de RougS. 

Note 22, page 80. — For a full account of these discoveries, and fac-similes of the 
archaic alphabeiic signs scratched on the potsherds of Kahun and Gurob, see 
Mr. Petrie*s new volume, entitled Kahun^ Ouroby and Hawara; Triibner k Co., 
1890. 

Note 28, page 81. — Mr. Lepage Renouf has recently cast grave doubts upon the 
usually accepted significance of the papyrus and lotus groups, which he maintains 
in nowise stand for Upper and. Lower Egypt. It has also been suggested by M. 
Gr^baut that another well-known group of hieroglyphs, signifying "the two lands,'* 
may refer not to Upper and Lower Egypt, but to the right and left banks of the 
Nile. 

Note 24, page 83. — From the earliest date at which we have any knowledge of 
the manners and customs of tlie ancient people of Syria, we find tliem delighting 
in rich and picturesque raiment, after the fashion of the garments worn by the 
typical Syrian in our illustration. Joseph's coat of many colors was, we may be 
sure, a fringed and embroidered garment such as these; and that this kind of 
embroidery was carried to a point uf great perfection at a later period is shown 
by the enumeration of the booty taken from Sisera in the '*Song of Deborah," wliere 
we read of *'a prey of divers colours of needle-work on both sides meet for the 
necks of them that take the spoil." — Judges, chap, v., verse 80. See also Psalm 
xlv., verses 18 and 14 : ** The King's daughter is all glorious widiin : her clothing is 
of wrought gold. She shall be brought unto the King in raiment of needle-work.'* 
See aKso tlie descriptions of the hangings of the tabernacle and the garments of 
the priests in the books of Exodus and Leviticus. 

Note 26, page 84. — The Libyan tribe, called the Maatsaiu (thus spelled phonetic- 
ally in the hieroglyphs), are represented by the M&azehs of the present day. They 
were employed by the Phai-aohs as gendarme.*^, or armed police. See " La Car* 
ri^re admini.straiive de deux bauts fonctionnaires Egyptiens,'* Journal Atdatiqne^ 
Avril-Juin, 1890, by Professor Maspero. 

NoTK 26, page 91. — Mr. Ernest Gardner, referring to this beautiful Sphinx plate 
in Naukratii^ Part II.« writes as follows : *' This is a plaque-painiing rather than 
a vase design. It is executed with the utmost delicacy and ease in four colours — 
yellow, brown, purple or red, and white ; these are the typical four colours of early 
painting, and we can hardly doubt that they were the four that characterized the 
technique of Polygnotus and other early masters. Here, then, we have an example 
closely approaching to a panel picture, showing us exactly how these colours were 
used. Perhaps the most remarkable thing of all is the use of touches of white to 
bring out the high lights. Unfortunately it is hardly possible to see this now ; but 
when the plate was first taken out of t)ie ground such touches were distinctly vis- 
ible in some places, especially on the front of the fore-legs and paws. The use of 
the other colours may be pretty clearly feen on the plate. The outlines are drawn 
in brown with a brush, but incised lines are also used, e^ipecially to indicate the 
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plumage on the breast. Above the head of the sphinx two small hoIe« were hor«d 
through the rim of the plate, clearly indicating thnt it wad intended to he huQ|r up, 
in all piobability as a picture to decorate the wall of the temple. If so, «e may 
with yet more certainty regard this plaque as aflfording us invaluable informatioa 
as to the style prevalent in the free paintings of the period — if, indeeil, any existed 
in the sixth century which were not purely decorative in their subject and treat- 
ment." See NaukraiU, Part II., chap, v., p. 45, by Ernest A. Gardner. 

Note 27, page 92. — According to HerodottUy Book I., chap, xciv., there was a 
great famine in Lydia in the time of Atys, son of Menes, wherefore tlie Kinit: di- 
vided the nation in two halves, and it was decided by casting lots which half should 
remain in Lydiu, and* which should go into exile. The lots being dnvo, he gave 
his son Tyrsenos to the emigrants for their leader, and they built ships, an 1 pat 
out to sea in search of some fertile place in which to settle. Uaving touched at 
the ports of many nations, they at last colonized Umbria, and there founded cities 
which tiiey still continued to inhabit in the historian's own time. He further gfj«s 
on to say that they ceased to call themselves Lvdians, and, taking the name of 
their early leader, called themselves Tyrsenes. This is the same people whom we 
meet with in the Egyptisn hieroglyphic chronick'S a* the Tursha. And here, again, 
we find them evidently in search of a new home in which to establish themselves 
as a settled colony. During the reign of Menepiah Egypt was invade<i by the 
Libyans, in alliance with the Acheans, the Tursha, and other tribes from the coast- 
lands of Asia Minor. In this coalition the Tursha appear as emigrants under arms, 
rather than a.s mere invaders in search of plunder; for it is expressly said in the 
great inscription which records the defeat of the invaders that ** the Tursha toi>k 
the lead in this war, all the warriors fnim that country having brought their wires 
and their children." If, however, the Tursha, or Tyrsenes, were in search of a new 
country in the time of Meneptah, they seem to have found a home by the time of 
Rameses III., some sixty years later; for, in the great invasion of Egypt by the 
Grteco-Asiatic and Etiropean tribes, which took place during the reign of that Pha- 
raoh, the Tursha occupy but a secondary place, and send only a small contingent 
to the war. Tliis, as Lenoimant observes, points to the fact that the bulk of t;ie 
nation had by this time foutid their louir-souirht place of stettlennMit in Cet:tral Itj'v. 
Accoi'linir to this uuthoiily, it was towani"' tiie titteeiith or foiirteerilh cef.tiry it <• 
that the Tui-ilm, or Tyr^enes, who up to thnt time i;.id iiihaMiei the we^!'rn (.ii-l 
of A-ia nn'i the i^lati'!-* of ilie -Kirean. nii'irr.r.ed fn rna.<ue in a we«.rw.i-ii iro^-'i-it:. 
an i >etth'ti in Central Ilalv. See L<jf Orit/inet dc r Hi^toirt d'ajn** la lithlf, ct.ap. 
xiii.. l»v FiaiKj'oi-. Leii'jrMi.mt. 

NoTK '1^, I'a-re m. — h w;is .Vpo'Io ionis w!io tir-t eotniii'n-i lan-l-eape .ni-i fi^-zrv*. 
ami who lii>l ahaiulone'l llie oKj *y>iein of njonociiriiii.e h.u'.\:::o ;ii'l. lie w.i- i!* • 
the tir^i of the Gieek piititer^ wlio rna-it'tt- 1 the iiifheuhi»*'« of li>;l.t an-i "! a:..w 
'*Apoii.)i<)r i<* w.is the tiir^t to ;:ive hi>* petK:es a nitur.il a'ld iirfini:e l».ick.:ri»u'! i 
in true perspeetive ; he \Nas ih«' ti'.st, it i-* tinpli.itieal y "tated. who ri-jlitly nidni^t.*-! 
chiamseuro ami tin* fusion of colors. Hence he farnei the title of Sixi-jni/Jiit*. nr 
whalow p,iii;t«r. He wi'.l aUo have been the tir-'i to soften otT the oia.inesk *■( ■ :» 
li;j .!•■-. and Uwi-i no lon;jcr to draw an<l tint tiicicly, bnt, in the true "rn^e of ::ie 
worii. to paii:r with h > brus'i. For thi^ i«M-on «••• may. with Urunt^ in a cvrti-n 
^en^e ca.. Ai'ollodoru"» l;ie lir.-t true paiiite:." — W'o.liii.inn'n I/fttoiy "f l\uHttH'j, 
chap. ii.. p. 4''. 

XoTK -'.», paj-' '.••'». — Fo; a tii'-re detailed ai'-*" .i '. <'f the»«' yMirtrait* an i th»*:r <J',*- 
covory, s« •• /it t/unn, //•f'-irn, ami .IrAiwt. IiN \V. M. Fiiiider- I'ftr.e. cha:- lii . %;. 

Note o". p.«L'<' 1"4. — In the (fni'co-Koin i'. ei-melery at Hawata, in whic-, ::»*o 
portia l-i w.i»* 'r->coNt'tr.l, Mr. I*etri»' f«njnd a laii:*' nninher of muiniuies if»wri! pri 
in L'ltn^!!'- l>oth woNrn an i enjhroiderei in i cii I'dor? and e.e;;ant d'-*i>rnj», Uj.i'iv 
ill t \:taoiii;'.a:\ p:«'-frvalion. Woollen -ink*'. va.iou:j kitids of "Iph?* and stt«ials 
in .^a'n- r and pahn It-af, as well as a iiuinh-t *>{ 'm- ni-^carfs and hii-'-nets in 'W... 
tM"« h' tt« i • .'rad woik a'ld wooilen-work wcr«* :i!-»o found. Sp-ci'iuns «»f the-e 
111 :.<t-at- n- t'f 1 Ip- id-dr» .--«•- ire to \\r -t'.-n at tiie .'^»;.Th K'-n-i'ij-nri Mu«*«4ftt 
LoiiJ'.n. Tijc-c very cunous relics of wcating apparel, etc, date from U"'J a d :»» 
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SOO A.D. ; they are therefore of later origin than the portraits, and belong to sub- 
sequent interments. The manufacture of netting for trimming purposes, etc., may, 
however, have been common long before. 

Note 81, page 116. — For full particulars of these early tombs and their contents, 
see Ia» MMtabwt de Pancien Empire, by A. Mariette iiey. 

Note 32, page 118. — See Mr. Lepage Renoufs volume of Hibbert Lectwa^ 1879. 
Lecture IV., p. 147 tt seq. 

Note 33, page 119. — The tablet of Pepi-Na is in the Museum of Ghizeh. 

Note 34, page 120. — The ta'blet of Napu is in the possession of Jesse Ha worth, 
Esq. 

Note 36, page 140. — The presence of these statues of servants in tombs of the 
ancient empire may very possibly point to a far distant prehistoric time, when the 
servants were themselves sacrificed and buried in the tombs of their masters. 

Note 36, page 143. — See Sir Charles Newton's description of the treatment of 
the human figure by Greek sculptors, ^saay* on ArcJuBology, chap, viii., p. 360 (1880). 

Note 37, page i49. — The first Sallier Papyrus (British Museum), after having 
been long regarded as an historical document, has been shown by Professor Mas- 
pero to be a popular story, based probably upon fact, but indebted for some of its 
incidents to the common stock of Oriental folk-lore. Of this king, Apepi, wu only 
know that he repaired and embellished the Great Temple of Tunis, that he built 
a temple to Sutekh, a Semitic deity, and that it was in his time that the Theban 
princes, headed by Sekenen-Ra-Ta-a, commenced that war of independence which 
resulted in the expulsion of the IIyks6s. The first Sallier Papyrus, which is un- 
fortunately much mutilated, begins by describing how ^' the whole land did homage 
to King Apepi, and how the King took unto himself Sutekh for lord, refusing to 
serve any other God in the whole land." It then goes on to say how he called his 
counsellors and magicians together, to assist him in framing a fantastic message to 
Sekenen-Ra-Ta-a, in whicli he desired that prince to hunt down the hippopotamuses 
of Upper Egypt, because they prevented his sleep by day and by niglit. Sekenen- 
Ra-Ta-a received this message with dismay, and summoned his captains and gen- 
erals to advise him as to its meaning, whereupon they were all struck with silence 
and terror. Here the manuscript breaks oflf abruptly, and we are left with the 
enigma unsolved. It is evident, however, that Apepi imposed an impossible task 
upon the Theban prince, in order to compel his acceptance of some unwelcome al- 
ternative, such as the abjuration of his national faith, and his conversion to the 
worship of Sutekh. What the historic kernel of this story may have been it is 
impossible to say, but it seems probable that Apepi endeavored to abolish the wor- 
ship of the Gods of Egypt, in order to impose upon his subjects the exclusive worship 
of Sutekh. Such a proposal, if addressed to the tributary princes of Thebes, who 
were the direct descendants of the great Twelfth Dynasty Pharaohs, would have 
been sufficient to precipitate that great rising which was already inevitable. The 
first Sallier Papyrus has been translated into English by E. L. Lushin^ton, in Rec- 
ords of tfu Pant, vol. viii. ; into German by Brugsch, in his Gexhichte ulCgupteiu 
un/er den Phnraonen ; and into French by Professor Maspero, in his Coxites Popiu 
Itiirex de VEgypte Ancienne. There are also translations by Ebers, Cbabas, and 
others. 

Note 38, page 149. — See M. Naville's Bubastis, being the Eighth Annual Memoir 
published by the Ejrypt Exploration Fund. 

Note 39, page 157. — See "Lying in State in Cairo," in Harper's Monthly Maga- 
tine for Julv, 1882. 

Note 40, page 157. — The highest honor which an Oriental can bestow upon a 
stranger or a friend is to abnegate in his favor the tomb prepared for his own mor- 
tal remains. It was thus that Joseph of Arimnthea gave up his own sepulchre, as 
related in Matthew xxvii., 67-60; Mark xv., 43-46; and Luke xxiii., 60-53. An 
interesting modern instance of how the modern Arab still prepares his tomb during 
his own lifetime, and how, when influenced by friendship, he offers to dedicate it 
not only to the remains of a stranger, but to a stranger who is a woman and an in- 
fidel, is recorded in the experiences of Lady Duff Gordon. 
20 
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NoTB 41, pape 160. — "* Yavan* is the Hebrew rendering of * Ionia/ and is «rni- 
ployed in the Bible in a f;encric sense, designating the Greek naUonalities coU«ct- 
iveiy." See Lenormant, Ln Oriffine$ de I'huUoire ttaprh la BiUe, ciiap. liii. 

NoTK 42, page 164. — See "M6moire sur les Attaques dirigees conire TEgypte.** 
Revue Archeologique^ 1867, by De Roiig6. 

NoTK 43, page 168. — The wall-paintings and inscriptions of the5e eitrero«*ly in- 
teresting tombs have just been exhaustively copied by means of pho(4»!rraphfk and 
colored tracings' by Messrs. Newberry, Fraser, and Blackden, agents^ of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, tliis being the first series of monuments undertaken for the 
great Archaeological Survey of Egypt. 

NoTK 44, page 169. — See Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie*s Lecture on Naukratis, de- 
livered at the Annual General Meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund, October 28, 
1885. Printed in the Third Annual Report of the Society. |>p. 14-32. 

Note 46, page 170. — For the Orchomenos ceiling, see Schltemann*fl OrcJuimniv : 
Lcipzi;;, 1881, 1'l. I. 

NoTK 46, page 171. — See Dr. Schliemann^s OrchomenM. 

Note 47, page 174. — "The age of the Doric temple at Corinth is not, it i* true, 
satisfactorily determined ; but the balance of evidence would lead us to lieiiere 
that it belongs to the age of Cypselus, or al>out 650 b.c. The pillai^ are le»» than 
four diameters in height, and the architrave — the only part of the superstructure 
that now remains — is proportionately heavy. It is, indeed, one of the ino»t ma^»iTe 
specimens of architecture existing, more so than even iu rock cut proiotT|»c at 
Beni-Hassan, from which it is most indubitably copied. As a work of art, it faiU 
from excess of strength, a fault common to mc^t of the efforts of a rude ptmple, 
ignorant of their own resources, and striving, by the expression of phti^ical 
strength alone, to obtain all the object** of their art.*' — Hiatory v/ Architectmre, 
vol. i., Book III., chap, ii., p. 220, by Fergnsson. 

Note 48, page 181. — See American Journal of Archtfol*)^^ Tol. iii., N<>s. S and 4. 

Note 49, page 195. — An excellent translation of this papyrus, published, «ith 
commentary, in the BihliotJieca Sacra^ 1888, has been made by Professor Howard 
Osgood, of Rochester, N. Y. 

N'oTK no, pairo 19r». — Mr. Prtrie has TTn>ro rect-ntly found at (ttm.h fr:nrn> t-t- « f 

till' rii.i'lo of riuto antl tlu' Aiitijorio of Euiipiilc: ctTtaiii portions of t:i. '..t'l-r 

part of tin* pliiy Imjiii; hith«.Tto imknown. 

.NoiK r>l. |»a::«* 21o. — It w;i< the opinion of De Koii'.;»- t)iat tl.i^ pap%nj* i' .\ i.ii- r 
copy, aiil lliit th«' <i.it«' aini ^iL.Mlalur•' are im-ro tran<'iTiption» from uii «m- i;« r <:■ - :- 
riuMit. Kriiian, ba-ini: hi-^ opinion up'>n tin* fact that a uiilknown •'••liU- r .i::.f ; 
iNnlaiir liv«'ti sonn- 70 \v\\\> later dutitirr the iriirn <»f Mfiu'ptah, dtiufit-* n-.t •.: ,\ 
that till- ropy \v.i> ina-ir in thr 7tli vr.ir of Kainr^«"- II. I'Ut that I*»ii:aur » .-. t.i* 
autljor. It is, how«-\«'r, (piite po-..sil»i.' tlial tlw IN-nta'ir of M<-nfplah':< iiM.e wa* i 
son of tin' (»ri^inai rrtitaiir, inlieritir::: hi-* profo.--)on an.i liis oHii'e. Ir. any tj«»\ 
the Tiaui** of rmtaur was n<»t uncornnioti ; and the fait that there was a l*eni4ur ai 
the titiM'of M«'n«j»tali is really rio n-ason for <iisinis.-inc a-^ inyihioal tht- IViitaur of !..•• 
pr«'r«'<iinL' tiiu'n. In the tnean while tin' eolo!>h<>n can oni\ U* a«veftle«l a< it -l.ii.I-. 

NoiK ')'!, pai:«' 1*17. — He-i«lr«i tin' h'tt'i kiiovxn tran>eripiioii!» of thi- |mm ui «•• 'm' 
p\lon-\vall.-^ of l/.i\or and tin- Kaiiie'.^rutn. and iti tin- j:i«-at hall at Ahu-Sin.U 1. f • *■ 
aie •'OhH' r«'inaiii> of ntuei tran»iTiption>i in thr Temple-* of R.tmcSes II. al A>-\ .>•- 
in rpp«r Ku'M'^ '»"'l D«it- iti Nubia. 

NoTK r»:'.. pai:«' -1*^. — S« •' rii.'iha*. in '/.^ity^hnft fur A^jupt: Sptttrhf, ISf^i. \ «., 
Liebh'iii. in .i p.ip«r eniii'.f i " L«-s Anen'ti;- Kiixpiit-n** t'oiina:s>.tieiii ils Ic Moi\. 
ment di- la r.-in-?' rran-.Aitioi:-^ of ihe t'on<:ie> Provincial iles tjrieniali^tes F:i:i- 
9ai>-. 1 H'.lNtin-i. vo' ii. 

NofK M. pij^e li*J<» — The Pri-'.e Papyrus has of late been ailmirahly ir.-n.^.att'j 
into Fretich fioFn the oriirinal Kizypti in hv M Philippe Virry (1n**7». 

NoTK .'i.*., i.ij.'*i*21 — Translated \>y M. Pierrel, li'futil dr$ Trav-itu. I**?'") 

NoT> .'.•'.. ;-.i_'.- Til — Tin'H,' -iixteen tal«'S. sonii' of which are fra.:'!:.. i.t* o:. v. a-v 
ail to !m- \>,'.\' I m tiie la-.^t edition of M. Ma.-pe:o*r* deiii:htful little v«»lunieof C'on/rj 
hl/i.j'fuuut.s, 1^5'.•. 
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Note 67, page 223. — See Elitdes Efft/ptiennes^ G. Maspero, Tome I, Fascicule 3, 1883. 

Note 58, page 226. — The flowers mentioned in this love-song are identitied by 
Professor Maspero with " Sweet Marjorum," Purslane, and Mugwort, all sweet-smell- 
ing herbs. In adapting my translation to the English language, I have ventured to 
substitute Henna, one of the Lythracea, for the less poetical original. 

Note 69, page 226. — We may even know how the words of this song actually 
sounded in the mouths of the men who sang them 8540 years ago. The old 
tongue is strange enough to our modern ears, but thanks to its close relation to the 
Coptic, and to the researches of modern Egyptologists, we are enabled to call back 
its far-off echoes. 

1. 2. 

Hi ten enten^ Hiteii entefif Hi-ten enten ! 

Hi-ten enten^ Teheu en amuf 

Aha-ul Aha-ut Shemi en Nefntten^ Shenu en Xebitteny 

Aha-uf Aha-uf 

Note 60, page 228. — See, for many important papers on the religion and my- 
thology of the ancient Egyptians, Professor Maspero^s contributions to the Revue 
de VHistoire dea Religions during the past ten years. 

Note 61, page 230. — See Tvler's Primitive Culture^ the chapter on Totemism. 

Note 62, page 231. — Bulletin de la Religion d'Egypte in Revue de VHi»toire des 
Religions^ 1st year, vol. i.. No. 1. 

Note 63, page 236. — See Herodotia^ Book IV., chap, cxxxi-cxxxii. 

Note 64, page 241. — For an account of the Uorshesu, see chap, ii., "The Buried 
Cities of Ancient Egypt." 

Note 65, page 264. — ^The God Khem, also by some Egyptologists called Min and 
Am. He was identified by the Greeks with Pan, and by the Romans with Priapus. 

Note 66, page 261. — That Uatasu was not their only daughter is shown by a 
funerary bas-relief sculpture representing Tbothmes I. and Ahmes-Nefertari with 
their daughter, the princess Neferu Rheb, who died in infancy. Whether Hatasu 
was the elder or the second daughter we do not know ; but in either case, as the 
survivor, she was heiress to the throne. 

Note 67, page 262. — " The Black Land and the Red Land " signifies Lower and 
Upper Egypt; the Black Land being the dark mud of Lower Egypt, and the Red 
Land the sandy deserts of Upper Egypt. 

Note 68, page 263. — See " Illtudes des Monuments du Massif de Kamak," by E. 
de Rouge, in the Melanges d^ Archeoiogie^ vol i., page 50. 

Note 69, page 264.— -See Le Mnsie Egyptien^ by E. Gr6baut, Part I. ; see also an 
article by G. Maspero, in the Revue Cfitique, No. 49, December, 1890. 

Note 70, page 264. — For a description of the winding-sheet of Thothmes 111., see 
Les Mamies Royales de Deir^d-Baharl^ Part I., p. 548. 

Note 71, page 269. — Compare various translations of this inscription in Recorde 
of the Past, in Cleopatta^s Needle, by Sir Erasmus Wilson, and in The Egypt of tfte 
Past, by the same author. 

Note 72, page 272. — The lofty tower which is yet standing of this ruined convent 
hnM been the temporary abode of Lepsius, ChampoUion, Rosselini, and Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, while they were prosecuting their researches. 

Note 73, page 272. — One whole sphinx, and part of another are in Berlin. 

Note 74, page 272. — See Deir-eUBaharl, by Auguste Mariette, folio, 1877. 

Note 75, page 273. — In 1874 two of these prostrate Hathor-head capitals were 
in admirable preservation, the hair being colored yellow, the eye-balls white, with 
a black disk for the iris; and the necklace, if I remember rightly, black, green, 
and red. By this time, probably, they are scored over with travellers* names, or 
chipped to pieces by relic-hunters. 

Note 76, page 276.— See Deir-eUBaharl. Mariette, p. 31. 

Note 77, page 280. — This celebrated subject forms one of the great historic 
series relating to the reign of Seti I. sculptured in bas-relief on the north outer 
wall of the Hypostyle Hall at Kamak. The canal is represented by two vertical 
lines enclosing a narrow space of water, conventionally rendered by zigzags, the 
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banka bdngMch pluilHi with a raw of tnci. The onl]' bridj^ knovii , . 

mcnteil in aneliDt KgypiUn 4rt I* liere shoini u crouiug (Iik oiubI In (mot of A* 
fortHM gMe* of a atruni; franlttfr fannas, iianiixl El Khubtm, or " The K*j." fW 
■n exiiOt rapRHtuclion of llil* important aculpiiite. Mm KHutlinl, itommnniH Avio. 
A part of ibe subject ia alio given in Ebrr'a l^ia*, rol. II. 

Ht/tt IB, paga I8S.— Dr. Docnili, b liii remark* on ibe bbaa, coatribol^ to Or. 
Daaiclien'a work, Du FloUt nnar .^fypHmiim Kinigin, mt\im of tbaa* lanlia 
aa tortoiiM, and elaaiiflea iIih crairaah lu Uie Palatmvt ptjuieiltatmt ot tl» IM Sm. 



! miatil up tiw 

rVlMaut' 



Vbh. 



Be rcmarka, hoite<rer, that Uie K|<?ptian a 
flahu ot tbe Nile and tlie R«d Sea in a in 
tlian onM introduoed lh« aacred mjO'IiWAhi < 

NOTC TD, page £BG. — The apacch which ili<' r.. i ciiwiuaaM«pM 

into the moiilh of Parihu e'*<a to Hataau iliu >:. ' n^-i raWot Bgj|« 

whoae n>pre>entaiii'ei Tiaitvd the Land of Fmu . tIi< iiiii r ,.r Sinkliara (Klannib 
Dynut;) in lh« Wad; Haghara refen, bowctcr, to an ('ipciliiioii. >!«paieh«l br lUa 
Phanoh to the Land ot Pimt in quest ot the " grecii ana." Tbe tablet Malta ihai 
liiu Kiiig'a eiplorera started from Coptoa and craned the Arabian imen b; ll* iM 
trade route tn ■ port on the R«il ^a, (he *>(«, no donbt, ot th« nof* wi n ta ra tktj of 
Berenice. Uera th«<t built and launclied tlie tetwla nbich Ma>e7«d tT ~ ' "' 
maM of iheSomili counirjr. 6«« the Wadjr Uaghara Tablet in Lepaina' 

Horn ao, papo !S6. — The Egnitians enlettaltwd an «(tr«ne letermee n la* an. 
•tract for tliu Uttid ot Punt, which apparenlll fomwd pan of a larnr 4i«titt 
known gmerallj a* Ta-niiter, or the Iitnd ot the Gorfa. Uathor and Ka^ two a( 
the pi inoipal deltiea wonhipp<ed bj the Ef^ptiana had their dirbie ortKht in Pnaa, 
and Haihor wai adored under a special form •■ "The I'dj' of Pum." Be*, in U> 
grotoaque features and general oharaoceriitka, b elearlr a barbaric diTlnti;, and i* 
oecaaionallf represented as nnning or deroaring ih« largo cfnoorphaliu apea il^ 

fiotnl in the wall-wnlplurea ot Oarr-el-Bahari a* Indlgennu* i» th* lM*i ut Vukl 
he Egyptians appear to have olierished a *ague tradition of their own origia m 
naiifcB ot T*-nuter at some eitreineljr remote period ; and ii l> Iniemuns to mi« 
that the curved beard charactcrlsUc of these natl*** ot Id* Ijaiid of lb* twdt b • 
•pevial attribute of dWinmea aa woll as of dcltii-il ]>i'!fnA\: KK'irfiaia it, 

(ton Bl. page S8T.— An inscription at K. . I>»<^ liai af dw 

bootjr bniugnt to Egypt after » vielnriouii ' 
mentions a certain curious bird " which dcli^'i ' 
•11 othvr thi'igs." The awhitravea ot tl>" J 
nak, are coreivd with elaboratti representa'.ii.'L. 
btwught by that king from Syria for planting 
tacbed to the Temple of Amen at Thcbe*. A wood^il In Haspero's 
dMtliigy aitralraMy reproduosa somii of thvsa *trj cnriona destgna. (tar ypglUli 
ImiMlaiion, 8d edhkin, p. 89, Iht. 100 ) 

KoTx 81, page 388.— See fUnU't .VoTwraf HiUorit. translated b* Phil^Mn Bat 
land, 1«91, BaokXn.,chBpa.i<r.atid x*i 

NnlK M. p*|C* 389.— 8r« Schwrinfurth's Hrart of A/rieti, Tot. I , p. 3T1. 

Kora 84, pig« S9I.— See (Tbaliaa. Aniiiimlh Halortfit, chap. UL 

NoTt Sn. pat^e 19S.— The Egyptian word /Vn. (IgiiitylnK lilvrally " Gt«U BiHM," 
I* the invariable name for a royal palace. It Is alao oied as a synonnn hr Mat Kiaf 
himself, and elree as the origin of tliat tills wlileh is transliieraltif in tlw Debsw* 
Bible by " Pharaoh," Tlils «mplavmcnt of the name of iha paUcw aa 
for the iiama of the King is tiaeiiy pamllsled si the prweni day by w . _ 

of the term ■' Snhlime Purte," or " Great Oate-way " tor iba lllla ol Dtt Saltan af 
Tnrkey. 

N-m S«, psRe S9S.— rrtheku, or " Grtat Cbarmef," b « Ooddt** of Hafle bu 
rait'lt m't with In il,e liiKriptlont. 

Note 67, pa^e X9« — A (oniawhat simlUt Inscrtplton ob th« (Mi of Iba «H 
above the eniranoe to the celebrated Spsos Arlemidia in lbs pt«^e« «f IDiMi, 
which la In part effaced.' "' ' " - ■ ■ -■ •-->->- — • >-- •• "-■— ■ 

Mhcll. This aanctuary h 
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lenischeff has discovered that the royal ovals of this king are rescolptured over 
those of some earlier sovereign, who, to judge bj the mention of Hathor of Punt, 
and the products of the Land of Punt, can have been none other than Hatasu. 
In the course of the same inscription it is said that she had restored the temples 
of the Gods in various parts of Egypt where they had been ravaged and overthrown 
by the enemv, whom we may presume to have been the Hyksds. 
NoTS 88, page 297.— See Rhind*s Thebes, iU 2"ombs and their TenanU. 
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Aahlu, Fields of, idea borrowed by 

Greeks, 186. 
Ab, 117. 

Abode of Turn, 48. 
Abrah«im,38, 196. 
AbA-Simbel, 53, 79; battle-piece, with 

Rameaes II., 213-217 ; portraits at, 86, 

87. 
Abydos, 17. 

— Vireat Temple of, 211. 

— Lord of, 120. 
Achteaus, 76, 160, 167, 191. 

— first appearance of the, 163. 

— or Akaiusha, 79. 

— pictures of, 163. 
Acliilles, 163. 

^]goan, Islarnis of the, 199. 

..fjsop, indebtedness of, to Egypt for " Lion 
and Mouse," etc. ; Brugsch and Maspero 
on, 223. 

"Agib, Prince, and Lodestone Mountain," 
224. 

Ahmes XeferUiri, Queen, 263, 264 ; moth- 
er of Hatasu, 261 ; portrait described, 
156. 

Aiiina (tiic lonians), 79. 

Akaiusha (the Achteans), 79. 

Akerit(the Carians), 162. 

Akwus, 23, 196. 

Alepiw, 204, 206, 208; portrait described, 
216,217. 

Alexander, 75, 114, 222; Thothmes III. 
the Alexander of ancient Egyptian his- 
tory, 160. 

Alexandria, 6, 7, 26, 37, 40, 101, 179 ; art 
at, 35. 

Algeria, 84, 199. 

Alphabet, hieroglyphic, given, 245. 

Am, City of, 18, 34. 

Amasis, 30, 61, 179, 180, 223. 

— as a hero of fai>U*, 225. 

— II., 28, 33,76, 88. 

— last of the Saite kings, 165. 



Amasis, Naukratis and the Greeks, 180, 

225. 
Amen, 102, 156, 206-208, 262, 270. 

— address of the Great God, 160 ; bri- 
gade of, 204, 216 ; coming to aid in 
battle ; idea borrowed by Greeks, 205. 

— Great God of Thebes, date of existence, 
227. 

— (Jreat Temple of, 262, 267, 294, 296. 

— High-Priest of, 157. 

— Lord of Thebes, 291. 

— of Thebes, 279. 

— one with Ra, 231. 

— oxen BacriHced to, 295. 

— Sacred Book of, 292. 

— speculations al>out, 228. 
Amenemhat I., 52. 

— II., 18. 

Amenemhats, dynasty of, 168. 
Amenhotep III.', 125,' 126, 128, 150. 
Amen-Knuni Hatasu, 300. 
Amen-Ra, 126, 199,269. 
Amencan Journal of Archttologyy 170. 
Amorites, 205. 

— frontier of the, 204. 
Amr, 41. 

Amu, Land of the, 291. 

Amulets, 4. 

Anacreon, 194, 196. 

Ana sycamore. See Xehet Ana. 

Aiii, ape, 292. 

— scribe, maxims quoted, 221. 
Ankh, 127, 128,156. 

— as Father of Ma, 125. 

— assoi*iate<i with Ka, 126. 

— as symbol of life, 126, 187. 

— identified with Ka, 127, 128, 129. 

with King, 128. 

An-Tursha, 77-79. 

Anubis, 187, 228. 

— speculations about, 228. 
Apelh'S, 74, 75. 112. 
Apepi, face identified, 148. 
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Jk^to (Ftoh) ai GredK SiMpit; IdiBtUM 

wilh SStu, ICML 
«- as Soul of QMS Md LUb of Ttam ill. 

— tMoolatlQiis alKMt, SS8. 
JiLpolksM. 

— at Naokratia, 191. 

— atT^naa^lia 

— atTliai%19a 

— Stnugfoid, Um, IM. 
^» tample to, S9. 
▲poUodonaa,M,9t. 
Aimbia, 146, IM, S88, SOa. 

Aiaba, 6, 6, 8, 1 1, IS, 14,89, 41, 64, 68,69, 

84, 255, 896. 
» at iomba, 98, 148. 
Afadus, 808, 806. 

AfolMBolofor defined, 84. 

<— ^gjpUmn, period of, 84. 

— > leqnireoietita for atody of, •4-86. 

— adiool of, at Athena, 89. 
Aiehipelaco, tS. 

Aidagh, Lieoteiiaiit-eQloiiel, aortij of, 

880. 
AnoUa, 160, 161. 
▲M-Ameo (AmfDODafiaX 108. 
AriatSdea, 75. 
Ai«iiio6,Gitjof, 106. 
Art, Alexandrian, 85. 

— Assyrian. See AMyrian. 

— decorative designs. JSee Decorative 
desi^ii^. 

— early examples, 182. 

— Egyptian. See Egyptians. 

— Grtwk. See Greeks. 
Artemidorus, 96. 
Aryan Hellenes, 168. 
Aithniolean Museum, Oxford, 195. 
Asi, 120. 

Asia Minor, 73,202. 

light on history of, 80. 

tribes <»f, 80. 

Asiatic Greeks, 78. 
Asiatics, 200. 

— influence of the, on Egyptian aii, 188. 

— types of, on tombs, 82. 
AssAan, 58, 54, 1 76, 256. 

Assyrians, 68, 69, 159. 

— art of the, 74, 182. 

influenci'd by Egypt, 81. 

— early wtuks in sculpture of the, 132. 

— empire of the. 38. 

— sculf)ture of the. 114. 

— writing: of the, 244. 

As-t (l.ad?), mother of Tiioihmo:* III., 
264. 



AatroMMij, 819, 818L 
Aff^L Ktag^aadMirol 

ofWva*, 818. 
AAaaa, 9(^ 889. 



AlliaM,80,87,HM 
Atfuiliia,Cl^of,8( 

Ati (vifo of Friiiaa 

«-"OhabaaoB 



olFtaUX 884^888. 



Mi(^KuB,TaaHiX8L 
AMRMtoa,86a 
AaatraUa, aboifi^ oi; 888. 
AnfefgiM^8. 

Ba (KgjrptiaB, aool)^ 111 

— Oreek odaiBtMMtitiQtt iirto iMtfpj, 
187,188; fano afM, 188. 

— rapraaentalioa and ottea of, 18t, 188. 
Baal, 806, 808. 

Bal^lon, 61, 68. 
Bab^kMdaoa, 68, 16t» 

— «aigna bonoved, ITl* 

^ writing of tha^ 844. 
Bakakhitt,59. 
Bak-OD-KboQin, 871. 
Balit(bffiekwotlt),68. 
Bechnaua of Booth Afriea, 8801 
BedoniB, Moowl of tka(M BadavIK 17. 
Benha (rite of Athribb), 854. 
Beni-Hasan, 168, 169, 178, 174, 191. 

— columns of, 180. 

— decorative designs at, 170, 172. 
Berlin, Museum of, 190, 259. 
Bible, the, 42, 50, 58, 68. 

— its account of Pharaoh*s bouse reri- 
fied, 68. 

— its historv of the Hebrews verified, 40. 
Hibliotiieque Nationale, Paris, 195, 220. 
Biieh, Dr., 4. 

Bitter Lakes, 46. 
Jiodleiaii Libranr, 28. 
Book of the Deid, Thg, 14, 187. 196, 198, 
283, 249, 258. 

— its "Negative Confession*^ quoted, 282. 
British Museum, 83, 92, 111, 155, 162, 

180, 189, 190, 212, 225, 298. 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 5. 
Brugsch, Dr, 46, 118, 197. 

— finding fable, "Lion and Mouae,** etc, 
228. 

~on HaUsu, 261. 

— theory about Egyptian religion, 828. 
Brune, M., at Kamak, 274 ; reatormtiocif 

at Dayr-eUBahari, 272, 278. 
BulMistis (ni<idem Zagaiig), 6, 26, 45, 50, 
183, 146, 280. 
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Biibastis, Temple of, 8, 148. 
Biilak. 27. 

— "Wooden Man of," Ra-em-ka, 139, 
140. 

Buli-clan of Memphis, 230. 
Burton, Lieutenant, survey of, 280. 

— Sir Frederick, 158. 
on panel portraits, 106. 

Cadmean Greek inscriptions, 77. 

Caeiiars, 14, 37, 114. 

Cairo, 6, 7, 16, 26, 89, 40, 116, 141, 168, 
176, 179, 256. 

Canaanite, A, 82. 

Canal, branch of Nile existing in Nine- 
teenth Dynasty; Author believes it was 
built by Uatasu, 281. 

— course of, described, 280. 

— represented as Ta-Tena, walls of Kar- 
uak temple, 280, 281. 

Caria, 206. 
Carians, 68, 76, 167. 

— as the Akerit, 162. 

— troops of the, 66, 88, 164. 
Castellani, Signor, 108. 

" Castle of the Jew's Daughter," 64, 68. 
Central Africa, 285. 
Ceremonial depo.sit8, 31, 82. 

time of Pliilip Arrhideus, 84. 

Cervetri, 92. 

Chabas, on Princess Ati, 285. 

Chaldea, 271. 

— art of, 132. 
Chaldean governor, 61. 
"Chant of Victory," 198, 199. 

— Mariette on the, 202. 

— ranked with Pcntaur by Bnigsch, 202. 

— recording conquests of Tliothraes 111., 
198. 

— text given, 199-202. 

— where found, 198. 
Charles II., 153. 
Chaucer, 114. 
Cheops, 71. 

Children of Israel, 80, 105, 191. 
Chri.«tianity, introduction of, 9. 
Cinderella, Egyptian origin of story, 223. 
Cinnarnomifera rer/io^ sometimes aroma- 

tifera regio^ 276. 
Cinnyris ttietailica, the, 281. 
Clans, Bull, Crocodile, 230. 
Cleopatra, 38, 39. 

CoUignon's Archeologle Gruirque^ 87. 
Colos.si of the Plains, 53. 
Colossus of Rameses II.; described, 53, 54. 
Combs, 4. 
Coptic monasterici*, 272. 

— memoranda, 10. 



Coptic monks, 9. 
Coptos, 276. 
Copts, the, 6, 112. 
Corinthian capitals', 186. 

compared to Egyptian, 174. 

Crocodile-clan, Fayiim, 230. 
Cross-legged scribe, 140, 143. 
Cuirasses, Egyptian Tarena, 163, 164. 
Curium, 26. 

Cyclopean temples, 167. 
CynocephaUu BabuinuSy 292. 

— Hamadryas, 292. 

Cypriote alphabet, 77, 78 ; ancestry, 1 10; 
art, 35; pottery, 77; relics, 28; schools 
in decorative designs, 183; sculpture, 
early examples of, 132; settlers, 167. 

Cyprus, 80, 186, 201. 

Damiktta, 7, 176. 

Danai, or Dana?ans (descendants of Da- 
naos), 76, 77, 201. 

— first appearance as Greeks under 
Thothmes 111,76, 160. 

— historv of name, 160, 161. 
Daphna?,'50, 61, 62, 76, 90, 92, 180, 184, 

187. 

— colonization of, by Greeks, 191. 

— founded by Psammctichus I. for Ca- 
rian troops, 88. 

— Greek, Daphna; of Pelusium ; Arab, 
Tell Defenneh, 58. 

— history of, 58-63, 165, 166. 

— identified as the Biblical Tahpanhea, 
68, 63, 165, 166. 

— Jeremiah quoted, 65-67. 

— lotus design by potters of, 183. 

— Pt'trie's discoveries at, 63-69. 
Dardanelles, 163. 

Dardani (Dardanians), 163. 

— as Asiatic Greeks by Thothmes III. and 
Homer, 78. 

Dardania, 208. 
Dardanians, 76, 163. 

— history and laws of, 8, 191. 

Darius and Scvthians, Herodotus on, 
236, 236. 

Dayr-el-Bahari — Arabic, signifying Con- 
vent of the North, Coptic nuniasterr, 
271, 272 ; illustrations from, 277, 293 ; 
Mariette at, 296; restorations by Brnne, 
272-274; Temple of Karuak "at, 271, 
274, 275, 297. 
Decius, 2r)8. 

I Decorative designs, 169-171. 

I comparison of Greek and Egj'p- 

tian, 170-172. 
Egyptian, Egg -and -dart pattern, 

i 184. 
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DeoorttlTe detlgni, Egyptlftn. Goodfwr 
OD iTk§ Orammmr o/tk$ Loim), ITL 

— — (}reek, as mflSectad bj lotoi (ez» 
amplet), 181, 18S. 

— — houejtnekle-paUeni, 189; flrit «p> 
peaimnoe of, 188. 

idsndty of Greek with VgTpiiAO, 

178. 

kej pettero, 180, 170, 188. 

lotne (iee fkiwer eleo), ITS, 181, 

188; diwmued end deioiibed, 178, 179. 

— — Orobomenoe, 178. 

palmette, 171, 178, 185 ; tke roval, 

181. 
FMrie on, 189. 

— — Petrie*s diacoferiee ei Tell Def en- 
neb, 188. 

Rbodian tjpe, 188, 188. 

roeette, 189, 171, 178. 

— — Sohllenwnn quoted, *Hm kwg bod,** 
178. 

spiral, 189, 178. 

Defenn«h vase, 184. 
DelrelBahaii Mariette on, 887. 
Pe Lessepe, M., 88a 

— following in canal-eoaiie of Hataso, 
281. 

Deloa, 187, 174. 

Delta, 4, 8-8, 15, 18, 88, 81. 40, 41, 58, 
178, 185, 845, 258. 

— Eastern, 57, 88. 

— history and resources of the, 41, 42. 

— marsh canals, 18. 

— Western, 160, 17l». 
Demetrius, IMl. 
Demlenih, 11, 290. 
Hes^^uk, 20. 
Diocletian, 57. 
Dio^rene.s (artiHl), 10 J. 

— Fhite of Ariiinue, lo5. 
DiKlecardiy, the, 104. 

Doiiu cohinin.s, development of sliaft in 
Eivpi, lyi. 

— Fcrjrnson quoted on, 173, 174. 
DUrer, Ail>ert, 114. 

Dynastv I., 38, 218, 23o, 237, 241. 

— II., 'i:ir>. IIK-., 237 ; tublet.«* of, at Oi- 

fold. l.-Ja. 

— Ill , 135, 1«.»,V 

— IV., 110, 13.\ 130, 13l», 177; Tombs 
of, r.»:i. 

— v., 110, 14H, 177. 

— VI., r»2, 110. 177, l'.».V 

— XI , .%2, 70, i,v.». li*.-^. 2-J7, 2:.o, 2:i»<. 

— XII.. 11, IH, .M*, 77, 145, MM, lOK. 
220. l»22, 242. 2:.7. 201 ; dart* of foiin<l 
in::, 108; S4-h<Hd t>f i^iMilptuie, 145. 

— XIIl., 52, 140. 



Dmistj XVIL, 148. 

-IXVIIL, 78, 77, 84, 92, 185, 189, 150, 
151. 256, 857, 281 ; poetry of, 828. 

— XIX., 8, 10,5180, 151, 152. 155, 179. 
188,280,857.288; Pbaraobe of. 194; 
eepnlcbreB of, 88. 

— XX., 17, 58, 75, 77, 80, 82. 88. 151, 
188,194,880; aepnldiras of, 88. 

— XXL, 157. 
~ XXII., 48. 

— XXi v., 888. 

— XXy.,857,858. 

— XXYL, 18, 89, 58, 18a 

— XXX., 44. 

Ems, Dn., 28, 98, 178. 

BdfO, 89, 898 ; Tbnple of, 9. 

Kgypt, 8-5, 10, 1 1. 15. 18, 20, 88, 28, 88, 

87,48,48,82,88,87. 
— > aneient naoMe of TuiMriIfehi,clc.; as 

Ta-meri, Neri. Kbem or Xhemlt, 254. 

— oomparatife blstorj of, 87, 88. 

— divisions of, 4a 

— bislorio age of Horabeen, 24 1 . 

— Ustory as a nation, 88, 88; 88. 

— topognpby of, 89-41. 
-~ onder Hacasn, 888. 

Egrp^n artists, 70-72. 100; ■etho da , 
78 ; with new typea. 88. 

— £splofatlon Faiid, 15, 5a 57, 87, 218. 

— — history and place of, 40. 

— Hall (Picoadillr), loO. 

— manuscripts, 57. 

— panel |)ortniits wiih pnnvss, 98-101. 

— pijrnu'nts, etc., 9\K 
K«jyp(ians, 14, 07, VO. 

— art of the, com pared to (ireek, AMvrUn, 
i-tc, 74. 

early example* of the. 71, 132. 

effcet*Ml liv Iladiian. Vi. 

m 

emancipated from old tradition^. 

exponent of rclipoiiA lMdIef«i. lit! 

intiiienceon <frefki»,clo..Hl,87-'il. 

inHiiem*e<i bv A(*iatic]», 133. 

liuht thrown by Grevk inscriptions 

an the. VX 

manner an«l motlioils, 71-73. 

painting, 75, 97. 

IVtric*s «li.-»coveries of ihc, 71^. 

|»olters, 7H. 

relation to Ka, 134. 

nditriotirt origin uf the, di^u4«nJ, 

115,134. 
schiMjUcla^ifitnl — Memphite.Ssaitr, 

etc., 133, 184, I3V-141. 
K'l I Ipturei.'om pared fiiththoG reek*, 

134, 135. 
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Egyptians, art of the, summary, 94. • 

superiority of early schools, 134. 

Theban period, 81. 

— belief of (parts of man, destiny after 
death), 186. 

— character of the, discussed, 222. 

— early, 6, 194, 229. 

— love of meditation, 195 ; of songs and 
stories, 222. 

— on tombs, 82. 

— types of, 100. 
Eisenlohr, Dr. August, 218. 
El Defenneh, 64-66. 
Elephant River, 282. 
Elizabeth (Queen), 261. 

— Hatasu as the Elizabeth of Egyptian 
historv, 261. 

El Kab, '112,226. 

£1 Kasr el Bint el Yaliildt (the " Castle of 

the Jew's Daughters "), 64. 
Erastosthenes, 166. 
Erectheum, 186. 
Ero Castra, 46. 
Etham, 46. 
Ethiopia, 73, 80. 
Ethiopians, 84, 154. 

— on tombs, 82. 

— portraits described, 85. 
Ethnological Department, South Kensing- 
ton, 23. 

Etruscans, 78 ; Egyptian Turshn, 79, 92 ; 
Greek Tyrrhenes or Turseni, 92. 

— alphabet of, 78, 79. 

— art of, 74, 80. 

affected by Greeks, 91 ; by Egyp- 

tians, 81. 

compared to Epvptian, 92. 

history of, 91, 92, 163, 193. 

necklaces, 1(>8. 

painting on tomb?, 92, 93, 96. 

sculpture, 79. 

standards, 93, 94 ; summary, 94. 

Eudoxus, 166. 

Euphrates, 1 99. 

Eusebius, 198. 

Exodus, the, 8, 41, 42, 45, 79. 

— later, the, 62. 

— route identified, 46. 

Explorers, requirements for and trials of, 
20-26. 

Falstaff,286. 

Fayftm, 23, 77, 79, 94, 98, 99, 104, 147. 

— described, 96. 

— mummies at, 96. 

— panel, portraits at, 102-104, 112. 

— Petrie at, 77. 

— site of Labyrinth at, 95, 96. 



Fellows, Sir Cliarles, 188. 

Fields of Aahlu, 186, 187. 

First empire, 115. 

Food, 4. 

Fresh-water Canal, 42. 

Funerary tablets, etc., 4, 119, 120. 

Galen, 218. 

Galerius Maximian, 44. 

Gardner, Eniest A., 19, 23, 29, 35, 36. 

Genesis, 46. 

Germanicus, 112. 

G6rome, 281. 

Oeschichte Aegypiens unter den Phar<u>- 

nen, 197. 
Gezireh, 8. 
Ghizeh, 116. 

— Great Pyramid of, 71, 131, 136, 227, 
237. 

— museum at, 136, 165, 264, 298. 

— necropolis of, 137. 

— sphinx of, 11,88. 

— tombs of, 166, 195. 
Gibraltar, Strait of, 279. 

Gliddon, M., paraphrasiing poem, 226. 

Glyptotheca of Munich, 190,271. 

Gnostic gems, 10. 

Gobryas, 236. 

Goodyear, W.H., 170,181. 

— Egyptian origin of Ionic column, 170. 

— Lotus, origin of, 172. 

Goshen (modern Saft el-Henneh), 58; 

identified with Ke?, 58 ; land of, 58. 
Grseco- Asia tic alphabet, 77. 
Graeco-Egvptian panel-painting, 97. 
Graff, Herr, 98. 

Grammar of the Lotus^ T/ie. See Lotus. 
Great Oppression, the, 58. 
Great Pvr.nnid, 71, 131, 136, 227,237. 
Gr^baut', M.,264. 
Greece, 97. 
'.Greeks the, 5,9,14,96. 

— alliance with irutiie?», 162 ; disappear- 
ance under Hanie.<es and second al- 
liance (first chapter European history), 
162, 163. 

— alpimbet of the, 79. 80. 

— architecture of the, 173; columns 
con)pared to Egyptian, 173-176; Fer- 
guson on, 174 ; indebtedness to Egypt, 
186 (see also designs); Ionic dis- 
cussed, 176, 179, 180; Perrot on, 
175. 

— at Daplinaf?, 165, 166. 

— at Xaukratis, 165, lrt6, 181. 

— early colonies, 30, 76, 77. 

— first appearance in Egypt, 159. 

— gems of, 10. 
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Greeks, {jrentleman and lady (costume), 
102, 103. 

— in Egypt as Dauai or Danaea, 160, 161; 
as the Uanebu, the Hebrew 1yd hag- 
golin, 159, 160. 

— invasion under Psammetichus and 
founding of DaphnsB of Pelusium 
(Biblical Tuhpanhes), 164, 166. 

— language of, 199. 

— manuscript8 of, 57. 

— meeting point of, 68. 

— of Asia Minor, 78. 

— of the itgean, 78, 198. 

— of the Archi|)elago, 76. 

— papyrus of (Ptolemaic times), 196. 

— Petrie on evidence, 78 

— Petrie's discoveries as evidence in art, 
79. 

— prehistoric, 191. 

— relics of (coins, etc), 22, 28, 80, 85, 65, 
66,77. 

— towns of, 58, 61. 

— transcriptions of, 45. 

— art of tlio, 36, 80. 

adaptation and alteration of 

Sphinx, 90. 

ceramic history of, 80, 81, 36. 

compartnl to Egyptian, 75. 

— — dtK-'onitive designs : afft*cied by lo- 
tus, 181; history of, 81; identity with 
Egyptian establishiMl, 173; indebted- 
i'i>^ In Kirviit. 1 I'll*- 172, \f^\[ .-ummarv 
of ivi.lriit'r, !>.'». 

I'.jilv 5!j)«'cim«.'iis, ST, S'>. 

t'viilriui' «iuot<'<l, l«»o. 

in(U-l)t<Mliu'>rt to Kirypt, JSl. Hs. .s'.». 

painters of j>ortraits, 11, 74. 7.'>. 

1<>(», 1(»1. 

>rulpt"uv. 7'.'. lo2. 

.-iiiiiinarx. '.» I. 

uuik o! A|>uII«Hlunis, '.M. 

(irilhtli^, F. Iil«'««'.lvn, .*>7. 

— Ml, 1»'., *J*-', :il; ixploiatioii> ile- 
■m:"; I, I'.', •-'•». 



HaUsa, Queen, 125, 261. 

— as builder. Temple uf Kamak, 270. 

— as Pharaoh, 267. 

— conjectures of Mariette on, 150. 

— daughters of, Hata^u • Meri. Nefcru- 
Ra, and marriage of one daughter « ith 
Thothmes III.. 267. 

— Egypt under, 268. 

— expedition to Lnud of Punt, explana- 
tory text quoted, and S(>ecuUtiuii4 
about route, 276, 279, 280; picture^ 
of, explained, 281, 296. 

— fame destroyed bv Thothmes III.. 2*.*7. 

mm 

— history, genealogv, and marriage w.tii 
Thothmes 11., 263-268. 

— identity e.^^tablished, 262. 263. 

— ol>elisks of, with iusi*riptions q'toc*- i. 
151, 268-270, 271. 

— only i-elics of, 279. 298. 

— portrait descriUMl, 15u, 151. 

— " Procession of the Queen," 298. 

— Roug^, Dr., on 262. 

— royal oval of, 297, 299. 

— scientific ancestor, I>e Lesseps a* 
builder of the great canal, 281. 

— ships of, 276-278. 

— Speos, Artemidos, 296. 

— statue of, 273 ; wiili eow, 274. 

— throne-chair, 298. 

— Uimb of, 297. 
Hatiior, the brautifiil p<whle*!«, 12.', 120. 

224, 274. 2'.»»*.. 

— a< L.nlv ot r-il.t. 2^n. 21»4. 

— Kiriiak (l»Mii<Mt««i to. a> L- i\ <•: ■ • 
\V«'^t, «l«iry i.f Ttii.t, «■;.- . ::7.'i. 

Ila«ara, t;ra\<"i at. 2':. 1".'». 

— IVlr.f a!. -I |Mn« l|.<»ttr .it- m'. !• -J- ; . j 
Ilawoilh. .!.«>**, 2'.»>. 

- H'lir-, 2J. 
Ilii.ii'W .«.«iilf;>. 42. 

— tiMii^i'iij'tiMr;". I,*! 

II.i.Frws |M, ij, 4s. :,s. i:;i 

— In^torv of t!.»-, li:; ; ii-^ht oii. 4"». 
11. -i i.'IImT'J. 2 Is. 
H'lio-loiii^. 2*<. r»7 
Hiiio|).»i.-.<ir.Mi T»iii|.li- aii'l .*^aorf •! « . 

!.'•;•• "I. l'»s 
! IIi'U.i-. '•>**. .*>, 7'». 7«». 1»>. 
I II.i..hi.- iiiiH'-. 2'*. 



H.M.i. 2*' 



H vDKiAN. '.'7. !";;, 112. 
Ml -pi'.-. I. 
H.iln-.i: iia--'l'-. 'J»i. 
li.il. ..f r... .ir.Mv l'»'.». 

iliri-l"! ^KJ^Ii!.all^ .i> (tnt.k lItll«'iK>». H.M-IIor, \\\A\ Vi.*"*\ of Afu* n. l.'i?. 

7»'. l*'l, I*^'.' I Hrriiioi.tl.i*, -JMS. 

— (li'l'it \% i •"■ !.ii:.:oiMi; a^ <tit«.k> in ' lii'rt»iotu^, s, 14. 2".«, •*»4, l»'»o, 1 7»V 
Kj^p', 1 ."••.• I'.l. I — nr-iuiifv of. -J-Ji'. 

n II :■ ikir .it. Is. — on p.iplina-. If..'.. 

ll.i!:"\. «i:'.k iiii-iiil« rprrl.ition of Hi. - ».n NaiiUi- I'i-. 17'.» 

l'^V-1^' . — on T. 1 iKt.ni.. ij. •* I. 

— Ion. i. of. .It IJiai-li Mn-tiun. 1>7, I'^b . — •pioitd «»n L.il'win.li, l»5. 
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Herodotus, story of Darius and the 
Scjthians, 235. 

— story of Rhodopis and the sandal, 223. 
Heroopolis, 47. 

Herusha, 202. 

Hindoo Kush, 259. 

History, none of Egyptian, Manetho in 

Greek, 197, 198. 
Hittitea, 188, 203, 216,217. 

— against Rameses, 205. 

— allied with Lycians, Mysians, Carians, 
lonians, and Dardanians, 162, 163. 

— battle-piece of Abii-Simbel, 214. 

— leagued with Greeks in Egyptian wars, 
162. 

— war- chariots, 205. 
Homer, 23, 77, 191. 

— Papyrus found under a woman's head, 
now in British Museum, 197. 

Homeric vases, 87. 

Hophra, refuge of daughters of Zedekiah 
in Egypt, 165. 

— service of gold, 67. 
Horace, 37, 194. 

Horemheb (Pharaoh), 160, 162, 161, 189. 

— inscription on Pylon, 286. 
Hor-pakhroti (Hor-the-child), borrowed 

by Greeks as Harpocrates, 186. 
Horshcsu, 38. 
Horus, 90, 127, 128, 202, 252, 295. 

— child of, 80. 

— followers of, 38. 

— Greeks borrowed as God of Silence. 
182. 

— the Victor "hut** as an emblem, 127. 
Hotep-hcrs, Lady, 137. 

Hottentot, 286. 

Houses, decoration of, described, 7. 

Hui, 84, 112. 

Huts of mud described, 8, 9. 

Hyks6s (Shepherd Kings), 147-149 

— invasion of the, 194. 

— kings, history of the, 146-150. 

— race of, 148. 

— rule of the, 268. 

— school of sculpture, 146 ; finest speci- 
mens of, 148. 

Ibis-clan, Hermopolis, 230. 

Ibrem, 101. 

Iliad, 160, 191,202. 

— buried with lady, 23. 

— Second Book of' the, 23 ; found by Pe- 
tri e, 196. 

Ilion, 208. 

Images, Greek and Egyptian, 10. 
Immortality believed by Egyptians, 131. 
Indians, Red, picture-writing of, 237, 238. 



Inscriptions describing Priaoe of Punt, 
291. 

— early examples of, 77. 

— of MaskhAtah, 42-44. 
lonians, the (Aiuna), 76, 7^^ 163. 

— columns of, discussed, 179; earliesi 
examples of, 180. 

— decorative designs identified with lo- 
tus. See Decorative Designs. 

— of Daphnae, 166. 

— troops of, 58, 66, 88, 164. 

— volute, 185. 
Ireland, Erin, etc., 254. 
Isarous, Lady, 101, 102. 
Isi-ari-s or Ast-ari-s, 102. 
Isidora (Isadore), 102. 
Isis (Ision), 102. 
Ismailia,41,46,280. 
Israel, 62. 

— children of, 48, 80, 105, 191. 

in Egypt, 58. 

Israelites, 42, 48. 

Italy, Alps of, 77; an early nation, 198; 
tribes of, 79. 

Jacob, 41, 47. 
Jeremiah, 62, 67, 68, 165. 

— prophecy of, quoted, 62, 63. 
Jerusalem, 61. 

Jewellers, 30. 

— workshop of the, 80. 
Jewels, 4. 

Jewish guests, 67. 

— types, 106. 

Jews, antiquities of the, 198. 
Johanan, 61, 62. 

Joppa, taking of, like AH Baba, 223. 
Joseph, 46, 47. 

— oath of, 131. 
Josephus, 50, 1 98. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, 92. 
Judah, 62, 63. 

— royal line of, 68, 69. 
Julius Cfesar, 112. 
Jupiter, 102. 

Ka, 186, 187. 

— and the "Ankh," 126-130. 

— as life, 131, 232, 263; summary of 
argument al)oiit the, 130^182. 

— as Oath of Pharaoh — Joseph, 131. 

— association with the "Ankli," 126-130. 

— as Suten-ka (Ankh Neb Taui), Life of, 
Lord of Two Lands, Royal Ka, 128. 

— Brugsch, definition of the, 118. 

— chambers, 142. 

— different interpretations of, 122. 

— discussion of the, 117-119, 
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Ka, donu of the, 118-184. 

— fldelitj of Uketien In Km stetiMiylSti 
188. 

— Greeks and the Kha and Kbal, 181. 

— hieroglTphio for the, 118. 

— Maspero deflnei the, 118. 

— relatkm to portrait atatoee esplalned, 
182, 188. 

— Itenoaf, Le Fkge, definea, 118, 189. 

— iiatoea, 141. 

— lappliouion tablets, eto., 119, ISt. 

— theory of author on the^ 188-180; of 
Maapera^ 188. 

— relating to the, 184-180. 

— Wiedemann deflnea the, 118. 
Kadesh, 168, 808-206. 
Kadeahites, the, 808. 

Kafoo (monkey), 898. 

Kahan relics described bj PMrie, 848. 

Kaljrab, 7. 

Kami, Greek konuni, 885. 

— Latin gnmml, 266. 
Kareah, 61. 
Karkhemish, 808, 208. 

Kamak, 188, 1C3, 185, 199, 868, 870, 
896, 298. 

— built bjr Hatasn, 270, 871. 

— oolnmn and Temple of Tbothmes IIL, 
175, 179. 

— dedicated to Amen, Great God of 
Thebes, and to Hatkor, Lady of Punt, 
27.'5. 

— (imit Tomple of, 28, Ifll, ir.4, 160, 
11*8, 212, 2«'> 1,268. 

— pictures arid MMilpturos of caiml ami 
preiit expLMlition on huII-!, 28n-2'.>6. 

— present aspwt of, 272-274. 

— pylon of I'liara<}h (H<»remht'l>), 189. 

— rcstoreil by Hrune, 272. 

» — i«mMMiljit!onfl a.s to building, 274. 
Kati', 20S. 
Kon-nii, 1. *).'>. 
Kes, 58. Stf Oo<<hon. 
Khii-oni-uas. Pnn<H.% hero of fable, son of 

Kamesi's II., 225. 
Klmfra, II, i:{6. 
Khail.it. 117. 
Kha, Kbai, n\. 
KliA'iiatio family of lan^ua^i"^, inclu<iinK 

Syrians, Kihiopians, flc, 2.V.». 
Khfin, <»r Kln'm t, Kliemet, Khpmi, an- 

cirnt iruTo^rlyphio name of F'jjypl, 254. 

— pwl of |)r(Mhu'tivi*iii*s4, 254. 

— survival in chemistry, ami earrieii bv 
Arabianti to Moon and Kui-o|>e, 254, 
255. 

Kliepersh. w:ir helmet-*, 154. 267. 
Klicta, or Hittite*, 203, 204, 2U8. 



wife of Bameaes IL, 806, 811. 
~ aoldim of, 818. 
Khoosn, 868. 
Ehou, 117. 
Khnfn, 11, 185, 186. 
^ '^Ankh," 88; 186. AtKn. 

— king of, as biiUder of Grant Tjnmid 
andberoof £abl^71,885. 

— priest of, 181. 
King of KarsgooA, 881. 
Klnii,Pjnmmkl,ll. 

— Shepherd. St$ Sbepbcnl Kings. 
Kitoben of Pbnnob at TbU Def cnucb, 65, 

66. 
Knum, apeealatkms nbovt, 988. 

— with Ra, 881. 

Kola of KboCn Kagpar, In Asia, 98a 

LABTBwni, The, at FlajAm, 95, 96. 

— dcstrojred bj Romana, 95. 

— Petrie at, and portnhs from, 69. 

— plateaa <MF, 98. 

Land of Oanaan, 7. 40^ 41, 48, 47, 108. 

— of Pnnt 8n Pnnt. 
Linguaga, Grammar of tbe, 859. 

— Semkio and Khamaiic ooe aonroi^ 
859. 

— theories as to origin of the, 859. 
Latlnm, 78, 98, 100. 

Leather, 4. 

T^ ku (l.yeianfi). 79, 188. 

I«enormaiit, Fran^'Hn, 78, 79. 

lA'p^iu!*, 41,42, 46 

I^vden, 25M. 

Libyan Raiip\ 4. 

Libyunfl, 7:<, 77, 150. 

Life, Ejryptian and (m'elc thetiry of, l:i|. 

Linen, 4. 

** Lion Hn«i the Mouse.** Str -£-op. 

— IJnijC'seh «»n, 223. 

Literature, E^vptinnii flr«t in field of, ];<5 

— ^H'liant of A'ictonV* I '.♦*.». 

— "Cinderella" Iwrrowe*! fn»n», 223. 

— oommentfl on growth of. Itfl-ltfS. 

— <*()m|>an.Hi to (mvlc, 196. 

— differeneo between writing; an^i, 195. 

— KU»r!»*H diAcoreriesi, 219. 

— fableii iMiiToweii from, 223. Ser .Citop. 

— indebte<lnei<» of .Kitop to, 223. 

— inscriptions of 42<n) b. c. on »tonc, 
1U5. 

— I<<mdon, in, 259. 

— love t»on>r!' and r»»manc<'», 222 ; *• Thr 
Doomed Prinee,*' 224; "Tale n{ T«»i 
J'.rotheri* ;** "T.ikini; of Jopp.t;" "."*ii:i»- 
wrei'ked Maiiner,** all borrowed bv 
Greeks, 222-224. 
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Literature, roathematical papyri found at 
Tanis and Thebes, 218. 

— medical books, 218. 

— moral philosophy, 21 9; maxims quoted, 
220. 

— necessity for convenient writing ma- 
terial, 194. 

— no history (Manetho\s in Greek"), 198. 

— Papyrus of Homer, where found, 197. 

— Peniaur, poem of, 205. 

— Petric's discoveries, 196. 

— poetry — examples quoted : Prisse 
Papyrus (oldest book in the world), 
195. 

— scientific, remarks on, 217; astronomi- 
cal, 217, 218. 

— subjects always historical and relig- 
ious, 197. 

Lordof Abydos, 120. 
Lotus: as a flower, 176, 177. 

— as designs affecting Greek decorative 
art, with examples, 181-183, 186. 

— Defenneh vases, 184. 

— first appearance in architecture, 184. 

— Grammar of the Lohu^ The, 172. 

— Marquand, Prof. Alan, on, 186. 

— Petrie's discoveries, 179. 
Louis XIV, 153. 

Louvre, Museum of the, 57, 190; Egyp- 
tian Department of the, 218. 
Lower Egypt, 4, 14. 
Lucius Verus, 112. 
Luxor, Great Temple of, 211. 
Lybia, 163, 199,201. 
Lybians, 163, 188. 

— on tombs, 82. 

— tvpcs described, 83, 84. 
Lvci'a, 76, 77, 188, 206, 208. 

Lycians (the Leku), 79, 92, 162, 163, 167 ; 

first alliance, 163; amnesty, 211. 
Lydia, 203. 

Ma. 125. 

— Goddess of Justice, 263. 
Macedonian rule, 101. 
Makara, 262. 

Man, definition of, 234. 
Manetho, High -Priest of Ra, wrote his- 
tory of Egypt in Greek, 11, 197, 198. 
Marcus Aurelius, 112. 
Mariette, 4, 26, 116. 

— at MeyilAm, 142. 

— at tomb of Xefert, 142. 

— conjectures about Hatasu, 150. 

— excavations at Davr-el-Bahari, 296. 

— on " Ciiant of Victory," 202. 

— on Land of Punt, 276. 

— on sycamore, 287. 



Mark Antony, 89. 
Marquand, Prof. Alan, 186. 
Martial, 194. 
Mashuasha, 84. 
MaskhAtah, Tell-el-, 42. 

— described, 48. 

Masonic deposits, 18; at Tell Xebesheh, 
33 ; where found, 32. See Petrie. 

Ma.^pero, Professor, 4, 69, 116. 1 18 ; find- 
ing fable of ^* Stomach and Members," 
223; identifying Land of Punt, 276; 
on the Ka, 122 ; speculations about ca. 
nal, 282. 

Maten, located, 201. 

Maut, 120,127,162. 

Mautemhatmest, 120. 

Mautemua (Queen-mother), 125. 

Mautnefer, Queen, wife of Thothmes L, 
mother of Thothmes II., 264. 

Maxims on demotic papyrus (Lowe), 221 ; 
of Ptah-hotep in Prisse Papvrus, 220 ; 
of Scribe Ani, quoted, 220, 221. 

Maxyans, 84. 

Medes, writing of the, 244. 

Medinet-Habu, 86, 87, 133. 

— temple of, 156. 
Medit, 16. 
Mediterranean, 8, 77. 

Memphis, 4, 17, 37, 58, 61, 133, 164, 165, 
219, 223, 256. 

— medical library, 218. 

— mounds of, 6, 11. 

— school of, typical series, 138. 
Meinphite school, 145. 

— compared to Florentine, 145. 

— compared to Greek, 143. 

— school of sculpture, 133, 134, 141 ; its 
character drawn, 141. 

— school summarized, 143-145. 

— statues as bodies for Ka, 134. 
Memphites, the, 148. 

Mena, Prince of Thebes, 24. 38, 230, 241. 

— history begins with, 240. 
Meneptah (Pharaoh of Exodus), 162, 167, 

173, 188. 
Menthu, 208. 
Menzaleh, Lake, 58, 63. 
Mertetefs, Queen, 125, 135-137. 
Mesopotamia, 140, 199, 200, 259. 
Mexico, picture-writing, 249. 

— described, 237, 238. 
MeydAm, 116,142. 
Michael Angelo, 114. 
Middle Ejrvpt, 4, 40. 
Migdol, 48. 
Mitesian.% 29. 

— at Naukratis, 166. 
I — colonists, 28, 86. 
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lfiT4f i l>, c m wi oiilil Md liiMlrUi bviM 

lloluuniiiedaii mvadMr, M. 

Moagoliuk tjpei. 11, 14a 
MoMuo booka, leo. 

Moanoi, 11, It. 

— eontento of, detoribad, 4| 6^ 17, la 

— astlfiiatet of, 5. 

-» e]coa?al!iig of, deaeribtd, limi. 
•-» gn>irth of , and geol^gleu ttnita, t-t. 

— A Bedooioa, 11 

— orBotaatia,6. 

— > of Lower Mgni, 40. 
^ of Ifaaklinteh, 48-60. 

— of M empbia, 6. 

— of Nebirab (eHj of NattkntliX Sfti 
'— of Taiiia, 6. 

— of Tdl Def ennab, M. 

— of Twentj«alztii I>3niaft3r, la 

— of WadjTftDilil,41. 

— tlUiatioiia of, 15, 16. 

— witb tanpka, 11. 
Moiambiqaa Obaonal, S99. 
Mnmmlea, 4. 

— at Tmjtm Labjrrintb, M^ M. 

— bfwdagaa of, 11. 

— of Bomaa and Pbafaonio paiiod, 106. 

— atatiatioa about, 6. 
Maaeum: Atbena,100. 

— Bernli, 190, 269. 

— Bibliothdque Nation ale, Paris, 195,220. 

— Gh*izeh, 136, 155, 264, 298. 

— Glyptotheca of Munich, 190, 271. 

— Httj^ue, the, 298. 

— Ley den, 125. 

— I^'uvre, the, 102, 141, 212. 

— Naples, 121. 

— Oxford, 195. 

— Paris, 259. 

— South Kensington, 197. 

— Vienna, 259. 
Mycenip, 168, 169, 171. 
Mvcians, the, 76. 
My!«ia, 206, 208. 

— tribes of, 203. 
Mysians, the " Masu," 162 

• 
Napolfos thk First, 281. 
Napu, 119, 121. 

— funetary tablets of, 120. 

National Kirvpiian Museum (Ghizeh), 69, 

115, 116.' 
Naukratis, 20, 23, 30-35, 36. 60, 57, 58, 

61, 76, 92, 165, 181, 184, 185, 223. 

— colonized by (ireeks, 191. 

— dc:»cripiion of, 26-81. 



Rmknitfi^ ftvipMalB al| 66^ 
» HaradoOMi as, ITt. 
*» Ualofy ^, 66^ 160L 
-. loadttbr at 66. 
^ laowiaili m» 66L 66. 

— piala dtaaribad, 60^ 61. 

— V^^ «t 6L 

<— a aa Uxiua fond at 64. 

flhiHrb of, 16, 
NafOla IL. 4^ 66, 64^ 4L 46, 46^ 46, 61 
«- diiaofarita bi Bafi^BanaK 67. 
— ' gaaataty af Hykafta p w te ato i^ 146L 

Jawirii aaimmy, 60i. 

Kabli^66,66. At ail^ of Kaaknlii. 
K a biiaha da a T , 61-66, 66, 66. 
NaarapoKa, 6| ^ 7. 
NaelaBaboC44. 

— n. (naMtbia aintea aOb 67. 
Kaltrt» atatoa of; daactibad, 146. 

— * Pkiaatai^ poftndai <■; datctftad, 167** 

166. 
iTiAif ^iM (maaaia af AaaX t67t 668^ 

666-666. 

— aa gifia, 666-661. 

— Mariatla on, 667. 

— Pliny qaalid oa, 667, 66IL 

Nako,66. 

NdmMmm tfKJam f^tm lataaX 1T6. 

KaariMlap^ 166» 166. 

JTfMfilar, 176. Aa wbila aad Uaa lal«L 

New TetUment, 10. 

Newton, Sir Charies, paraphrsia quoted, 

143. 
Nikias, 74. 
Nile, 6, 7, 16, 87. 89, 70. 164, 176, 269, 

280, 296. 

— branch of canalized in Nineteenth Dr. 
nastv, 280. 

Nile V'allev, 8, 4, 9, 11, 81. 71, 101, 197, 
218,229,241. 

— relics of the, 80. 

— stone age of the, 24. 
Nilus. 126. 

Nineveh, 26. 

*• Nomea " (provinces), 88. 
Notem-Maut, Queen, 157. 
Nubia, 1 1, 40, 112, 200, 256 

— types of, 100. 4 
Nubian corps, 298. 

— fashions in hair, 84. 

Obklisk, 8. 

— at Rome, 270. 

— in Central Park, 68. 

— of Tania, 64. 

— on Thames Embankment, 56. 
Odysseus and the Sirens, 189. 
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(Eilipus of the Daphns, 92. 

— and the Sphinx, 89. 
Olympiad, the, 79, 159. 
Olympus, 206. 

On las, 50. 

Orcliomenos ti-eapury and ceiling, 168, 

170-172, 185, 191; decorative designs, 

172. 
Orontes, 162. 
Oscano, the, 1 93. 
Osiris, 119, 120, 186, 219, 232. 
Osorkon II., 43, 52, 53. 
Ovals, royal, of Uutasu, 297, 299. 

Pa-Bast, defined, 45. 

Pahiri, at El-Kab, songs in stone, 226. 

Palestine, 112. 

Palmetto, Oriental, 181. 

Pumes Isis, 44. 

Pandarus, 188. 

Panel-portraits, 97-111. 

comments on, 112. 

Egyptian lady, 104. 

speculations about, 108, 111, 112. 

Pan-IIellcnian, 29, 31. 

Papyrus : first knowledge of use of, 195. 

— found by Petrie, Twelfth Dvnastv, 196. 

— Great Harris, creation of Plah, 218. 

— Greek and Roman, 10. 

— necessity for, 194. 

— oldest papvrus (Pri.<se), 105. 
Parihu, the Great, of Punt, 283, 289. 
Pa-Tum, 44. 

— meaning of, defined, 45. 

— of Sukut, 46. 
Pausanias, 74. 
Payni month, 212. 
Pedasos, 203. 

Pelasgi, the, 171 ; speculations as to ori- 
gin of, 84, 168. 
Pelasgic (J reeks, 76. 
Peloponnestis, 163. 
Pelusiac, bsink of the Xile, 58. 
Pelusium, 63, 77. 
Pentaur: edition in papyrus, 212. 

— Epic of (The Great Iliad), with contents 
described, 173, 202. 

— Greek and Ililtitc invasion, 162. 

— identity o£ man, 212. 

— poem quoted, 205, 210. 

— where found, 212. 
Pepi Merira, 52. 

— Pepi-Xu, funcrarv tablet of, 119-121. 

— Pyramid, 11, 227. 
Peride.s37, 174. 

Perrot on Corinthian architecture, 175. 
I*ersepolis, sculptures of, 114. 
Persians, the, 14, 236. 

21 



Persians, the, as invaders, 39. 

— tablets of, 10. 

— writmg of, 244. 

Petrie, M., 16, 17, 22, 29, 30, 82, 53, 64, 
66-68. 

— at Daphnae, 166, 184. 

— at FavCim, with value of discoveries, 
77, 79; 80. 

— at Lake Menzaleh, 58. 

— at Xaukratis, 26, 166, 179-181. 

— at Tanis (Zoan), 51, 57. 

— at Tell Defenneh, 63, 64. 

— at Tell Xebireh, 80, 179. 

— contradicting Herodotus, 165. 

— dates of Temple of Ajwllo, 184. 

— discoveries of, 50 ; of Greek alphabet 



signs. 



79. 



— explorations and excavations described, 
19, 166. 

— finding Lady of Iliad, 23. 

— Masonic deposits, 32, 38. 

— on designs, lotus, etc., 169, 182, 183. 

— on standards, in relation to false doors 
and Ka, 123, 124. 

— panel portraits and pictures on tombs, 
82,84,88,90,96,98, 111. 112. 

— papyrus, mathematical, 218; Twelfth 
Dvnastv at Favftni, 196. 

— Rameses H. colo.ssus, 53. 

— relics of KahAn, 243. 
Pharaoh III., 18. 

— Hophra, 68. 

— Usertesen II., 73, 78. 

Pharaohs, the, 4, 38,48, 76,80, 114, 131, 
157, 167,258. 

— costumes of, 294. 

— crown and .»*ceptre of, 90. 248. 

— days of, 4, 153. 

— house of, in Tahpanhes, 19, 63, 67, 68. 

— kitchen at Tell Defenneh, 66. 

— land of, 84. 

— last of, 67. 

— of Twelfth Dyna.««ty, 145, 168; dates 
given, 169. 

— of Twentieth Dynasty, 152, 194. 

— prisoners of, 80. 

— three names of each, 123. 

— verifying Bible accounts of, 68. 
Pharaonic canal, 48, 50. 
Phidias. 143. 

Phila<lel[)hus, 44. 

Philip Arrhideus, ceremonial deposits of 
the time of, 34. 

— of Macedon, 174. 
Pha?nicia, 201. 
PhaMiicians, the, 159, 171, 276. 

— alphabet of, 78. 

— sculpture of, 77, 132. 
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Piccadilly, 106. 

Pierret, theory about religion, 228. 

Pigments in panel-portraits, 99. 

Pihuliiroth, 46, 48. 

Pikeheret, 48. 

Pindar, 196. 

Pithom (treasure-city), 41, 42, 45, 48. 

— hricks of, 49. 

— identified with Bible nceount, 50. 

— of Succoth, 46. 
Plato, 14,87,71, 166. 
Pliny, 74, 77, 79. 

— histurieul views justified, 76, 77. 

— on art of Greeks, 97: of Egyptians, 75. 

— on Sycamore Ana, 287, 2b8. 

— rea.^ons for prejudice, 77. 
Polypiotus, 74,91. 

Portrait sculpture, at Fayiim, 98, 99. 

oldest exumples of, 13r». 

Potters, 31. 

— factory at Naukratis, 80. 
Praxiteles, 143. 

Piinoe of Punt Str Punt, Prince of. 
Prisse Papvrus (oide.<t book in the world), 

220. 
PnMiietheus, 181. 
Protogi'iies, 74. 
Proto-lloineric vases, 7r> 
l^sannnetichus I., 61, 64-66, 76, 88. 

— d^na^lv of, 119, i'M). 

— founder of Daphnn* of Pelusium (Bib- 
liral Tahpanlx'-). 164, !»;:., ISO. 

— tuiitiiit r ni tin- T«riif\ -i\tlj I)\ria«tv, 
MM. 

— pal.nT fi)rt of, IS'J. 
rial), "J is. 

— J.ii-.i.i.' of. 'Jt>i, i»n:>. 
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Pyramids, the, 38, 76, 218. 
Pythagoras, 166. 

Ra, 123, 126. 131, 212, 219, 251, 2i;2, 
269. 

— as Amen-Ra, Knuni-Ri, Si-bcklU, thi» 
Great All, 231. 

— brigade of, 2<>4, 2«»5. 

— sp<*culationr« atmut, 228. 

— worship of, 231. 
Kuamsi>8 (treasure-city), 41, 4.V 
Ka-em-ka, "\Vo<xien llan of Buiak ;" por- 
trait de»cri»K*d. 83, 13V», 14t». 

Rahotep, General. 137, 142. 

— portrait.** descrilnMl, 83. 13l», 142. 
Ra-ina.ka (throne-nanit), 30* ». 
li4i-nien-Kiieper, 2<m». 
Rameses I., 18, 151. 

— history of, 11, 51, 52. 

— II., The Gnat, In. i:j. }h, .18. 43, 41. 
52, 79, 8o, 86, 87, 152. 155. lf.:t, l^^i. 
204, 205, 225. 

— as hen) of PenUur, 202-2*^5 ; Pentaur 
< I noted, 205-2 in. 

— as Pharaoh of the Grt^at Oppre^^^on, 
162. 

— at Tanis, 52. 

— i^xploits jiivfH in battle -piixv, Abu- 
Simbei, 213-217. 

— |)ort raits and statues, 58, 153, 154. 

— Temple of, 57. 

— wluTi' liuti»(), l.*ir> 
wo«Ml»ri rii;i~.\ oi, 1 .*i7. 
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Religion (Egyptian), theories of Brugsch 

and Pierret, 228. 
the author on, 227, 229-231. 

— Totemi8m, 228, 230, 231. 

— unsettled present knowledge of, 227. 
Ren, 117. 

Kenoiif, Le Page, 118. 

— on Egyptian verbs, 260. 

— on the Ka, 129. 

Revillout, Prof. Eugene, 57, 218, 227. 
Rhind, tomb of HaUsu, 297. 
Rhodes, 186. 
Rhodian school, Greek only in Greek art, 

183. 
Rliodopis, 223. 
Romans, the, 6, 14, 44, 96, 107. 

— coins of, 10. 

— growth of period, 9. 

— language of, 199. 

— rule of, 46. 
Rome, 8, 37. 
Rosetta, 176. 
Rotcnnu, 201. 

Rotige, Vicomte de, 261. 
Jlubaiyat, 98. 

Sabkans, 288. 

Safekh, 126. 

Sjift el-Henneh, 57, 68. 

S:ihu, 117. 

Sailors, Egvptlan, 290. 

S;il3, 26, 58, 164. 

SaiteKing.s 165; Period, 10,119. 

Sakkarah, 78, 116. 

Salatis, 147. 

Salhadscher, 2G. 

Sallier Papyrus, 149. 

Siinduls, 4. 

S^n, description of, 50. 

San-el-Uagar, 51. 

Sankhara, King, 76, 159. 

Santorin, ancient cemetery of, 79. 

Sappho, 23, 194, 196. 

Sirapis (wrong for Serapis), 102. 

Sardinia, under foreign rule, 86. 

Sardinians, 77. 

— chieftains of the, 86. 

— first alliance of tlie, 163. 
S.iyoe, Professor, 171. 
Scandinavia, 239. 
Scarabs, 11, 166. 

— described, 30. 

— makers of, 30. 
Scherscht'll, 109. 

Scliiicmann, Dr., on decorative designs, 

170, 171. 
Schwcinfurth, Heart of Africa, 289. 
■ — on Bongo women, 285. 



Sculpture, Egyptian, compared with 
Greek, 134, 135. 

— Uyksus school of, 146. 

— Middle Empire school of, 145. 

— of Prince of Punt expedition, 281-296 

— relation to the Ka of sculpture por- 
traits, 134. 

— religious ori<:in of portraits, 115. 

— Theban school of, 151. 

— wooden portrait-masks, 156. 
Scvthias, 147. 

Se'bek, with Ra, 231. 
Semites, the, 87. 

— types of, 100, 152. 
Sem'nefer, 83, 137. 
Seneca, 112. 

Seneferu, last king of Third D3masty, 135. 

Sen-Maut, arcliitect, Dayr-el-Baliari, 271. 

Septuagint, 46, 47. 

Sepulchres, Twentieth Dvnastv, 82. 

Set, 202. 

Seti I. (father of Rameses II.), 77-79, 

126,152, 157,280,281. 
Seti II., 18; |)ortrait described, 164, 155. 
Set-nekht (Rumeses I.), 18. 
Scverus, 44. 
Shabtfln, 203, 205. 
Shakespeare, 114,234. 
Shaiaf, 46. 
Shepherd Kings (Hyksos), 11. 

— history of the, 146. 
Sheshonk I., 43 ; Sheshonk, 52. 
"Shipwrecked Mariner" likened to "Sind- 

bad the Sailor," 225. 
Shishak, 43. 
Sicilians, the, 77. 

— first alliance of, 163. 
Sinai, 199,268. 

" Sindbad the Sailor," 225. 

Siptah, 155. 

Siren (Greek misunderstanding of Ba), 

189. 
Siat, 11. 

Sujith, Cecil, 107. 
Solon, 166. 
Somali, 255. 

Soudan, the, 85, 255, 256. 
Spaight, Major (survey of), 280. 
Speke, description of, wife of Karagone, 

285. 
Speos Artemidos, 296, 297. 
Sphinx, the, at Ghizeh, 11, 38, 89, 239. 

— headless, 18. 

— tvpe described, and Greek alteration 
of, 90. 

St. Albans, 44. 

Standard.s military, Egvptian, Roman, 
etc., 93, 94. 
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^toottdi tad Wft H w * (^"Wfji *<— - 

pero oii» SSS. 
81. PMer^a, a. 
8timlKi»lrL 

8tnitferd-oii-AfWi» 114 
8tdb»4. 

8m% Ckdf of, le, ssa 

Miot, 44,46. 

8wa, toalptttrM of; 114 

ftttflkh, t04, S06. 

— > br^g^idit of, 106. 

Bivoetwtter Gmal, 48, MH 

%iiie,101. 

4filft, 60, 6i, 80, 199, SOQ^ ton 

<— iMOfiiieM of, 168. 

QflkiM, thfl^ rs, 96, 804. tlY. 

<— chiefs, 804. 

— cottQinc* of, 83. 

«— Bcdicftl lora of, 819. 

Ta^aii (Ttaii). &• TMiit. 

TiMurt (gift of Ills), Itidof*, 108L 

Mia(Gfiii), locttton of, 800. 

Mipuili«ild«itUled,68,64 Smikfkam 
and Defwnth. 

Tithuil (genortl to TboUinct IU.\ 888. 

Ikkiog uf Joppa. 'SmJtmtu 

^Tkle of Two BrotlMn," tbo fotrndttai 
of •^Cinderella,'* 166, 888. 

Tt-meri (aneleni name of Egrpl), 864. 

Tanis (Ta-sn or Tsan, Hebrew Zcian, mod- 
ern S4ii), Great Temple of, 146. 

— history, site, remains, etc., 20, 60-57, 
133, 153. 

— mathematical papyrus at, 218. 

— mounds of, 6. 

— sphinx at, 149. 

Tanater, Land of the Gods, 285, 291. 

— location of, 201. 

Tarciia, Egyptian for cuirasses, 158, 164. 
TaTena, 280. See Canal also. 
Teans 29. 

Tell Aha Suleiman, 42. 
Tell lie<lawi, 17. 

Tell Dffenneh (ancient Daphno"), 18, 58, 
68, 182. 

— as a mectinj;point in history, 63. 
~ IVtrie ul, 58, 63, 64. 

Tell el AmHrii:i,22. 

Tell el Hat lid. 26. 

Tell el Maskliiiiah (site, relics, etc.), 42, 43. 

Tell elVahudieli, 80. 

Tell F.irAn. 17. 

Tell (M'UiHxenii, 34. 

Tell (Jutoh*, 77. 78, 167. 

Tfll Kiihuii, 77. 

Tell Ncbireh (Aiab, Naukratis), 179 



THi QMfVMi^Mtt 

VMMe of AMkJOiribel (VM^ Sit 

— €ydBpwii,187. 

— of A^ldoa, 8,811. 

•■* oC AbmK| 868| 88T I S9ii| 8NL 

-.of Aphmdili^88. 

-.of ApoO^ 11% 180^ 184 IM* 

— of B«bMlto,8L 

-.ofDo7rol*Bdmf,8f4 

--ofDtcr0laUiX818L 

IIofU»r«184188. 
ToBpltt at plaoM of vonUp^ 4 

— .•It8t,94 

TM«,164 

Tbebanlriad, AoMB, VM^ KImmb» 864 

Tilebe^ 4, 11. It, 78, t6, 8T»U4HMS4 
188, 166, 166, 167, I84 811^ 880^ 86% 

860, 881, 804 
^ founded in tiM llevMiib DytaMli; S8T. 
-i- kfain of, 169. 

— BoblM tad MoIm, 84 

— peinriMi 00 toehi, 81 ; o«««ll%174 

— period to Imliaa ofty 8L 

— prinoee of, 144 

— eonlponod llhMlnitioM at, 814 
TheodonOi I., 84, 114 

» aboltohing of rc^ston bj, 184 
Thera, 79. 

— inscriptions at, 79. 
Thespis, 196. 

Thinis, Prince of Mena, 38. 
Thoth (scribe), 228, 295. 
Thothmes I., 129, 261, 263. 

— marriages of, 297 ; wives of, 264. 
Thothmes II., 261, 264, 296 

— marriaj]^ with Uatasu, 264. 

— mummy of, 297. 

— reigning with Hatasu, 269. 

— Temple of, at Karnak, 274. 

— III. (Aleiander of Egrptiaii bistorrX 
13, 76, 78, 15<>, 160, 167. 173, 179, 191, 
202, 223, 224, 270. 

— as brother of Hatasu, 266. 

— as husband of Hatasu*s daughter, 267. 

— character and conquests of, 198, 199, 
268. 

— effacing records of Hatasti, 296, 297. 

— Great Temple at Karnak, 175, 274, 27&. 

— mummy of, 297. 

— son of Thothmes L and Lady Ai-t, 261. 
Thrace, 163. 

Ti (Kentieiiian of the Tifth Dynast v). 140. 

Tii (Queen), wife of Amenhotep 111. ; Ma- 

riettc, « ife of Uorembeb, Maspero, 16a 
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Timotheua, 196. 
Timsah, Lake, 280. 
Titus, 96. 
Tombs, 4, 12, 84. 

— of Triest-Kings, 297. 

— painting of Tiicban times, 81. 
Totemiriin, Bull-clan, Crocodile-elan, etc., 

2a0. Sf€ Religion. 
Touaou (modern Kosseir) 276. 
Treasuries of Athens, Mycenae, Argolis, 

Min yas, etc., 1 67-170. i>ff, also, Raam- 

ses and Pi thorn. 
Troad, 203. 
TrogloiJvtes, 288, 
Troy, 26, 171, 206. 
Tskii (Ta-an), Greek Tanis, Hebrew Zoan, 

Pet lie at, 50. 
Turn, 44. 

— as Tumu, Atmu, description of, 81. 
Turanians, 168. 

— types of, 147. 
Turin, 259. 
Turks, 5. 

Tursha (Egyptian Etruscans), 77, 79, 92. 

— identity of the, 77. 
Tuscan poetry, 226. 
Tyrrhene Sea', 78. 

Tyrrhenes, Turseni (Greek Etrurians), 92. 

Tabra, 61. 

Uatmes, chapel of, 264. 

— Prince, son of Thoihraes I., 264. 
Unas II., 227. 

Upper Egypt, 4, 14, 40, 46. 
Urtheku, 29.5. 
Usertesen II., 77, 78, 168. 
Ushabti, funerary statuettes at, 298. 

Vall>:ys of the Ilamamat, 76. 

— the Nile. See Nile. 

— the Tombs of the Kings, 163, 155, 
270. 

Vases, 4. 
Verulam, 44. 

Victory, Chant of. See " Chant of Vic- 
tory!" 

Wady TCmilat, 42, 46, 48. 

— located, 280. 

— mound of, 41. 
Weapons, 4. 



Wellington, 114. 
Wiedemann, Dr., 117. 

— on Egvptian ideas, 130. 
Wigs, 4. ' 

Wilkinson, 178. 
Wilson, Sir Erasmus, 40. 
Woltmann's Hlstorti of Painting, 87. 
''Wooden Man of Bul'ak." 139, 143. 
Writing, Demotic, 256, 2r)8. 

— compared with Mexican, 249. 

— earliest examples in relief, 237. 

— examples given, 243, 247, 25 1-253. 255. 

— explained as gesture language, 249. 

— first alphabet invented bv Egyptians, 
244. 

— general development amongEgyptians, 
Hitiites, etc.; Herodotus quoted, 234, 
235. 

— generic determinatives illustrated, 248, 
249. 

— Hieroglyphic, alphabet given, 245. 

— history of, 256-268. 

— ideography, 241. 

— indebtedness of Greeks, 244. 

— its simplicity its stumbling-block, 260, 
251. 

— of Mexico, 237, 238. 

— of Paleolithic period, Europe, 239, 240. 

— of the Phcenicians, 244. 

— papyrus for, 256. 

— subjects and materials, 258, 259. 

— theories al>out origin of, 236, 246-247. 

Xantheax tombs, 189. 
Xanthus, 188. 
Xeuxis,74, 106,112. 

Vakuts of Siberia, 230. 

Yavan, 160. 

Yemen as a centre of commerce, 276. 

— on coast of Arabia, 276. 

Zagazio, 19,41. 

— ancient Bubastis, 280. 
Zanzibar, 279. 
Zedekiah, 61. 

— daughters of, historv given, 61-69, 
165. 

Zeller, Professor, 171. 
Zeus, 29, 75, 90, 102, 229. 
Zoan, 6, 50. 
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